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ARTron: HEART 


As you know so well, few art and craft projects 
are closer to the hearts of youngsters than greet- 
ing cards and classroom decorations for Valen- 
tine’s Day. Here’s a new idea they'll surely love. 


VALENTINE MAILBOX 

Cut ‘‘House”’ from corrugated carton (diagram). 
Roof is a square of folded cardboard. 

Cover sides with white crepe paper. Cut door and 
windows from Dennison Gummed Crepe Paper. 
Shutters are Dennison Heart Prints cut in half. 
Shingle roof with 4” Dennison Heart Prints, start- 
ing at lower edge. Cut slot-across top of roof 
large enough for king-sized Valentines. 

Paste front of roof to house, leaving back loose 
for easy Valentine removal. 


GET EVERYTHING YOU NEED including 
colorful Dennison Flame Proof Streamers 
and ready-to-use Dennison Decorative 
Prints where you buy Dennison 

Crepe Paper and school supplies. 





My Little Heart Prays 
FIRST COMMUNION PRAYER BOOK 


Written by Sister Mary Theola, School Sister of Notre Dame 


Edited by Most Rev. Richard Ackerman, C.S.Sp., D.D. 


‘No. 1000/W Inside Cover No. 1000/C.G. No. 1000/1.L. No. 1000/M.P.W. 


Size of book 42 x 3 inches. 162 pages with 42 full size lithographed pictures, an outstanding feature of MY LITTLE HEART 
PRAYS. The type is large and there is no crowding of the printed lines. Sentences are broken into thought phrases pleas- 
ingly balanced on the page. The simple text of the Mass embodies the ideas and thoughts of the liturgy. The section on Con- 
fession includes preparatory prayers, a simple, complete examination of conscience and the thanksgiving to be made after 
confession. Both the pictures and the text of the WAY OF THE CROSS will warm the hearts of little ones with a tender appreci- 
ation of Christ's passion. MY LITTLE HEART PRAYS is in all truth a Child’s book. It is built on a controlled vocabulary so that a 
dild of normal reading ability in either first or second grade can enjoy it. Checking the running words against Thorndike’s 
list, 83% are within the 1A list, which means that 83% of the words used are among the first 500 most commonly used words. 


Wholesale Retail 
Price to the Price 
The NEW durable yet inexpensive bindings are as follows: Religious 


No. 1000/W white cardboard with a selection of colored pictures on cover, set in gold frame, and 
colored crucifixion picture on inside cover. ; .70 


No. 1000/B black cardboard, same as above, red edges -70 
No. 1000/C.G. white celluloid cover with colored picture, high embossed plastic crucifix with gold 
corpus, mounted on gold background in inside cover, title is inscribed in gold letters, gold design 
and gold edges. 
No. 1000/I.L. black imitation leather, same features as above 
No. 1000/M.P.W. white simulated Mother of Pearl binding, same features as above 
No. 1000/M.P.B. black simulated Mother of Pearl binding, same features as above 


No. 1000/L. genuine black leather binding, same features as above 


Each book has silk bookmark, except the cheaper cardboard bindings No. 1000/W & 1000/B 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE CHURCH GOODS DEALER 


NOTRE DAME PUBLISHING CO. .- 54-60 LAFAYETTE ST. + NEW YORK 13,N. Y. 
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Park Place, New York. Second-class mail privileges authorized in New York, N. Y., with additional entry at Easton, Pa. The subscription price is $3.50 
domestic; $3.75 Canada; and $4.25 foreign. 
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CASE AGAINST THE 
KRALS DISMISSED IN 
SCHOOL-ATTENDANCE 
FIGHT 

The Krals of rural Afton Township, 
Minnesota, Mr. and Mrs. Otto Kral, 
were recently cleared in a district 
court of criminal charges. These 
charges grew out of their having vio- 
lated the compulsory school-attend- 
ance law by withdrawing their eight- 
year-old son from the local public 
school in order to teach him them- 
selves. 

This column detailed the case of the 
Krals in September and called atten- 
tion to Archbishop Brady’s weekly 
column in the St. Paul’s Archdiocesan 
papers in which the archbishop came 
out in very forceful terms in defense of 
the Krals—a defense based on the 
natural parental rights to educate their 
children as they see fit. 

The Krals had acted on the premise 
that the public school places too much 
attention of “life adjustment” and too 
little on fundamentals. 

Judge Carl Gustafson granted a de- 
fense motion for dismissal holding that 
the prosecution had not proved the 
case against the Krals. Addressing the 
county attorney he stated: 


I am inclined to agree with the 
defendents’ counsel that you have 
not carried your burden of proof 
that the instruction this young lad 
received in his home was contrary to 
the provisions of the law. 


The defense attorney had made 
issue of the definition of a “private” 
school, citing opinions of the Attorney 
General which define a private school 
as one in which the common branches 
of learning are competently taught by 
qualified teachers. 

Since the Krals, both college gradu- 
ates, were not subject to examination 
by the state there was no way, Judge 
Gustafson noted, in which it could be 
proved that these parents were un- 
qualified teachers or did not teach the 
common branches of learning. This led 
the judge to add: 


I think there is a dire need of hav- 
ing the compulsory school laws 
amended so that they can reach and 
have a check on these so-called pri- 
vate schools. 


In expressing his further personal 
opinion that parents should not, or in 
all cases can, teach their children at 
home, the judge advanced a reason 
that disturbs us. When the parents do 
so he said “it undermines the authority 
and judgment of the State.” 
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In his column in The Wanderer, 
Archbishop O. Brady reviews the clos. 
ing of this case. He cogently states the 
underlying principles: 


Because the principle of parenty) 
pone will undoubtedly be chal. 
enged again and again, we cannot 
spell out too often the role of th 
parent and the family as educators. 
This comes before any State inter. 
vention. In the event of a contfligt 
the i of parents may not be dis. 
missed... . 

Naturally, socially, historically, 
and morally the parent is the fix 
teacher. The State enters into edy. 
cation only because the complexities 
of living require that parents wil 
frequently invoke the aid of a school 
to afford a full education to the 
children of the household when that 
household cannot itself discharge 
the duty and the right. The State 
does have a right to see that chil 
dren are educated sufficiently tp 
assume and to discharge the role of 
citizens. The State does not have 
to supply this education. The State 
must not prevent or impede the par 
ent who can and will supply it him 
self. The State ought not to aid only 
those who fit into a pattern. Th 
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State exists to be of service to all Ib 
people. These are the principles 
often ignored and now buried in” gt 
Kral case. us 
W 
POPE JOHN XX iat 
ADDRESSES TEACHERS |}. ad 
Teachers in our Catholic schoc P 
will find heartening, a reading of th HE 
entire address delivered by His Hol- ; 
ness Pope John XXIII to members d A 
the Italian Association of Catholic Pr 
Teachers on Sept. 5, 1959. Space limi} p,», 
tations prevent our quoting more tha} |... 
a passage or two that struck us. 1 
Above all, you train the minds} ™ 
your young pupils, whose process d} dec 
development is stimulated am} gro 
accelerated by modern pedagogical} vid, 
methods, as well as by the wide} 
spread effectiveness of the press and 
of audio-visual methods. .. . Cat 
Your mission, however, is some Sou 
thing that is even ape you form as ; 
and mold the souls of your students. pla 
The image of the teacher—a memory lati 
that everyone locks away in hs§ “ 
heart as one of the dearest memoris§ 
of childhood—rests entirely in th§ sch 
lofty function which makes him # 
educator of souls by words, &§ | 
ample, and the patient work he per 
forms with difficulty and sacrifice. 7 
In a passage conveying a fing | 
thought, His Holiness added: It 
.. Unfortunately, sometimes pro} sul 
ects and claims, methods and prob§ gu 
lems are given first place. Althoug§ gr 
these may be useful and urgent they gr 
must not make you lose sight of 
Jon 
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oal toward which everything must 
directed if it is to have meaning. 
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{DDED COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION 


Quite timely was Brother Ring- 
kamp’s observation in his article in our 
December issue that in England test- 
ing of pupils for entrance into gram- 
mar schools is subjective in type. The 
examinations, three in number, meas- 
ure verbal competency, general intelli- 
gence, and arithmetical reasoning abil- 


Now in this country, in response to 
demands by colleges that entrants 
show more competency in English, the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
has approved plans to include essay 
writing as part of its entrance exami- 
nation. 

Put forward by Eugene S. Wilson, 
dean of admissions at Amherst College, 
the proposal for essay writing as part 
of the testing had the backing of fif- 
ieen other New England institutions. 
‘lése opposed believe that such test- 

% might crowd out other tests be- 

use of time limitations. 

We are in accord with the objective 

iat the new tests are to determine a 
‘ adent’s ability to organize and pre- 
_at ideas in good English. 


HEARTENING. . . 


A Florida Supreme Court ruling and 
an expression of views before Ohio's 
Public School Board make heartening 
reading. 

The ruling, the result of a unani- 
mous opinion, upheld a Circuit Court 
decision dismissing a complaint of a 
group of Protestant churches and indi- 
viduals against the Jasksonville Board 
of School Trustees for allowing a 
Catholic church group to use the 
Southside Estates Elementary School 
as a temporary place of worship. The 
plaintiffs had argued this to be a vio- 
lation of the state constitution. 

The unanimous opinion held that a 
school board of trustees 


has the power to exercise a reason- 
able discretion to permit the use of 
school buildings during non-school 
hours for any legal assembly which 
includes religious meetings. 
It would lead to “almost absurb re- 
sults,” the court said to follow the ar- 
gument literally of the protesting 
groups that any benefit to a religious 
group from the use of public property 
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is a violation of the state constitution. 

The heartening expression of views 
was that of Robert H. Hamilton, dean 
of Wyoming University Law School. 
His ideas appear to concur, in part, 
with those presented by Father 
Thomas C. Donlan, O.P. in the con- 
clusion of his article in our November 
issue. Readers will recall the fresh 
thought of Father Donlan that provid- 
ing such services as keep children safe, 
well nourished, and in good health 
should be offered by district agencies 
and let the school boards be restricted 
to academic matters alone. 

Dean Hamilton, limiting himself to 
the school-bus situation, as a for in- 
stance, told his audience drawn from 
Ohio State’s public school boards that 
providing tax-paid bus transportation 
for children attending non-public 
schools is not a school board problem 
but is an extension of the general wel- 
fare. His conviction is that 


Where parochial school pupils need 

bus rides, a transportation commis- 

sion divorced from both school sys- 
tems should be set up to work out 
the problem. 

The Dean, an attorney who has 
specialized in school law, told his au- 
dience that cooperation between pub- 
lic and religious schools can be im- 
proved by forgetting the slogan, “the 
wall of separation between church and 
state”: 


The so-called wall is not high. It is 
not impregnable. There is not any 
wall. There is nothing in the U. S. 
Constitution which says anything 
about it. Yet that wall of separation 
is the finest noise a court can make 
to explain a decision it has reached 
on grounds which it refuses to dis- 
close. 

Another speaker, Gerald H. Reed, 
professor of education at Kent State 
University, similarly favored auxiliary 
services, such as bus rides for pupils in 
non-public schools; but he is opposed 
to full tax support of non-public 
schools. He cited as an example of 
such support the proposed state tuition 
payments to each child who then was 
free to choose any school and use the 
state grant to pay his way. 

This might cause Protestants to es- 
tablish their own schools, he foresaw, 
because “Protestants are not happy 
now with the difficulty of having any- 
thing about God taught in public 
schools.” 

We cannot follow the logic of Pro- 
fessor Read when he further argues 
that such a situation would lead to a 
multiple school system which would 


leave the public schools completely 
secular and enrolling pupils whose par- 
ents do not care about religion, and 
that teachers might be inferior, too. 

What would make the teachers in- 
ferior? The competition for pupils? We 
have yet to hear of an economist claim- 
ing that when companies compete, 
their officers and boards are or tend to 
be inferior. 


ee AND DIs- 
HEARTENING 


“Here, Johnnie Oregon, hand back 
your textbooks, put them in this bin. 
You go to a parochial school don’t you? 
Well you shouldn’t have been given 
those free textbooks in the first place. 
That was unconstitutional in this state. 
Only public school pupils may have 
textbooks free.” 

No! Johnnie has not been told that 
in Oregon, yet. But the American Civil 
Liberties Union is now trying to pre- 
vent the State of Oregon from giving 
free textbooks to children attending 
parochial schools. ACLU claims that 
the Oregon law is unconstitutional and 
that only public school children may 
have textbooks free. Depositions are 
being taken preparatory to the suit. 


IT SHOULD BE NOTED 
TH. AT eee 


* The government has declared war 


on college degree mills. Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
Arthur Flemming announced that the 
Office of Education would soon com- 
pile a complete list of such schools, 
and give it the widest circulation. This 
list should provide for the first time a 
source of public information on degree 
conferring institutions that lack aca- 
demic courses regularly required and 
which are “a persistent low-grade in- 
fection in the American education sys- 
tem.” 


It is Church policy to give “whole- 
hearted support” to the U. S. public 
school systems, Bishop John King Mus- 
sio of Steubenville said recently. In 
commenting on diocesan policy con- 
cerning school bond issues, however, 
the Bishop urged a thorough investiga- 
tion of these issues by the voters and 
an informed decision to be made based 
on the worth and quality offered. In 
addition, he warned against voting for 
buildings that would be dedicated 
with Masonic rites. 








For THIRTY-FIVE Years 
Werner Uniforms have been the symbol of quality 


—and Quality means Economy! 















Do you remember the man who 
said, “Whatever the product, 
there is always someone who can 
make it just a little bit worse for 
a little bit less?” The man was 
right, of course. Certainly, 
there are other companies 
sides WERNER GARMENTS 
who also make a good product, 
But too many “‘fly-by- ae 
manufacturers try to get b 
price alone and convenient ly fe for- 
get all about quality. 


Take the man mentioned above: 
On the surface, his uniform ma may 
_ pretty much like ours—he’s 

— our style fairly well (even 

e did skimp a little on the pat- 

sank but his seams are too nar- 
row and fray easily. (Our seams 
are 3 inches wide and pinked go 
they can’t fray.) His is a one 
zipper—ours is a Talon. 
offers a hem that isn’t worthy of 
the name (our hems are a mini- 
mum of 2 inches wide); his 
ment is poorly made w 
WERNER GARMENTS are 
meticulously tailored to stand 
long, hard wear. 


The material he uses? Well, it 
looks like our DOESKIN Gabar. 
dine, even has the same feel and 
color. But when his material 
soils, it must be washed by hand 
or cleaned while ours is spot- 
proof—spots can be removed 
with just a damp cloth! Unlike 
his, our material is not just an- 
other uniform cloth but a speci- 
ally woven fabric made to our 
own rigid specifications. It is 
guaranteed machine washable; it 
is guaranteed moth-proof, mil- 
dew-proof and crease-resistant. 
Will he apni his }o writing) 
as we do? Ask him 


Someday, ALL uniform 
panies will probably use a fabric 
as good as our DOESKIN Gabar- 
dine. But today wens can get this 
wonderful material only in 

NER GARMENTS—and at 
reasonable prices. 


) No matter where you are located 
\ (we supply parochial schools in 
48 of the 50 states!), you can 
f-a-s-t and efficient service 
ordering direct from our Cinci- 
nati factory. Or, if you live @ 
or near the following cities, call 

your local WERNER representa- 
oon to show you samples and to 
answer any questions you may 
ve. 


@ in DETROIT, call Ruth Sullivan, 
VErmont 7-6701 


@ In CLEVELAND, call Helen Dubois, 
ACademy 1-2561 


@ in CHICAGO, Eula Huggins, 
LOngbeach 1-6249 


WERNER GARMENTS | s sicxine Bine., cincinnati 14, Ohio 
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CAVE ASSOCIATION OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 
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Authors are requested to send the editor postage 
and self-addressed envelope for return of manu- 
script not accepted, 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR is a 
monthly except July and August by Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., at 53 Park Place, New York 7, 
New York. Second-class mail privileges author- 
ized at New York, N. Y., with additional entry 
at Easton, Penne. The sabeeribtlien price is 
$3.50 per year; two years, $6.50; three years, 
$9.00; single copies 50 cents. Orders for less 
than a half-year will be charged at the single 
copy rate. Postage is prepaid by the publisher 
in the United States. Postage is charged extra 
for Canada and Foreign Countries. Copyright 
1959 by Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York 7. 
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PIUS XII ON NUCLEAR WAR 
By Rev. Theodore J. Zubek, O.F.M., S.T.D. 


DEFENSE OF CORRECT ENGLISH. 
By Sister M. Harriet, O.S.F., M.A. 


MAKE MORE OF MENDEL 
By Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A. 


GUIDANCE—CATHOLIC AND OTHERWISE 
By Theresa Mitchell 


SEEKING DENTAL HEALTH 
By Patricia McLean, B.S., R.D.H. 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS—BUT THAT DISNEY TOUCH 
By Frank Morriss, LL.B., Litt. D. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 
By Rev. G. H. Guyot, C.M. 


TEACHER TO TEACHER—In brief 


18 HOMEWORK SATISFYING PUPIL NEEDS?. 
By Maureen Kelly 


GERMAN SCHOOLS TODAY 
By Brother Henry Ringkamp, S.M, 


GIVE THEM THE ‘‘LOWDOWN’’ ON CONSUMER CREDIT.. [363 
By Bernard L. Martin, M.A., M.B.A, 


CHOOSING A CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 
SAINT ANSELM’S COLLEGE, Manchester, New Hampshire... 352 


BOOK REVIEWS .. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


CLOSED CIRCUIT TV A QUALITY TOOL 
By Brother A. Francis, F.S.C. 


CAVE EVALUATES AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


CLIPS AND COMMENTS 

CBM—CE BUYERS’ GUIDE 

READER REACTION 

AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS 

NEWS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


ON OUR FRONT COVER 


Here is a school which finds a place in the curriculum for art classes 
in the primary grades. The wide expanse of bulletin board attests 
to pupil achievement. The scene is in St. Ailbe’s School, Chicago 
Photo courtesy of Arlington Seating Co. 





It’s a big, wide, wonderful world 
in school...with RCA Electronics! 


You seem to be teaching a much broader curriculum. 
Students are looking, listening . . . learning faster 
and retaining longer. That’s the way things happen 
with RCA Electronic Aids To Education. 


For example, your music or spoken word recordings 
can be heard in true High Fidelity when played on 
an RCA “Scholastic” record player. Or you can 
enjoy the breathtaking realism of an RCA Victor 
Stereo-Orthophonic “Victrola’”®. You’ll want to in- 
tegrate broadcasts, too, with an RCA Victor 
AM-FM or standard radio receiver. 


Music, dramatics, languages, speech, reading—all 
can benefit from an RCA Victor Stereo Cartridge 


Tape Recorder with push-button controls. Without 
any threading, tape cartridges just snap into plate 
and are always ready to play. And you can recon 
and play both stereo and monaural recordings! 


Since 1911, RCA Victor specialized educational 
records have been the standard for classroom us. 
Elementary Record Library, Folk Dances, Square 
Dances, French and Spanish Courses, Classical and 
Popular Music—all are yours to bring that extn 
sparkle to your teaching. Classical a Pop stere 
tapes are available, too. 


RCA “Life-Tested’* 16 mm Projectors heighten 
interest in any subject in any curriculum. Junio 
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and Senior models feature easiest, fastest threading 
in 16 mm, brighten films with 20% more light on 
screen, operate whisper-quietly. Porto-Are delivers 
brilliant pictures, life-like sound in large areas. 


Expert foreign language teachers have worked 
closely with RCA engineers who designed several 
RCA Language Laboratory Systems. Each of these 
language practice systems is low-cost, simple to 
operate, readily expandable, easily installed and 
maintained. Invaluable for learning to speak and 
understand any language. 


*Rigid endurance standards have been set for RCA 
“LIFE-TESTED” Projectors. Individual compo- 
nenis as well as finished projectors are subjected to 
continuous testing to evaluate the durability and 
efficiency of all operating parts. “‘LIFE-TESTED” 
at RCA means better, more reliable performance 
from RCA Projectors. 
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ANOTHER WAY RCA 
SERVES 

EDUCATION 
THROUGH 
ELECTRONICS 


(left to right) RCA “Scholastic” High Fidelity record player; RCA 
Victor Educational Records and Prerecorded Tapes; RCA Victor 
AM-FM Radios; RCA “Life-Tested”* 16 mm Projector; RCA 
Language Laboratories; RCA Victor Cartridge Tape Recorder. 


Get your copy...a complete catalog with 
full details on all these and other RCA Elec- 
tronic Aids! Write Mr. L. V. Hollweck, Educa- 
tional Services, Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden 2, New Jersey. 


Educational. Services 


Camden 2, New Jersey 
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V-25-P 

The progressive Viewlex V-25-P 
35mm Filmstrip .and 2 
Slide Projector moves A.V. 
TGs Cae a ee elem: 
— in a single giant stride! The 
ultra-advanced new light source 
combined with the new optical 
system in the V-25-P literally 
makes it ‘Easier to Learn With 
nh SC eh 
light power on-screen — at no 
oie ehh 

All Viewlex projectors 


are GUARANTEED 
FOR A LIFETIME 
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Recommends PSSC Summer Institute 


Eprror: 


I believe that all physics teachers 
should take the PSSC summer institute 
course; their teaching can never be the 
same afterwards. It would be easy for 
them to see how although there is less 
“how it works” knowledge content in this 
approach, the student comes away with a 
deep knowledge of the most fundamental 
laws of nature. Not only is this kind of 
knowledge ultimately more satisfying, but 
it can be seen how the unusual problems 
in the text stretch a youngster’s reasoning 
powers. 

The firm resolve to distinguish funda- 
mental physics from its technological 
applications has bred a course that is 
somewhat more “up in the air” that the 
traditional course. But as Sister Mary 
dePaul has shown in Physics Remodeled, 
all of the modern teaching techniques 
have been exploited to “get it across.” The 
teacher who is handy with tools and who 
already has a well-stocked lab will be able 
to trim a considerable amount from the 
official estimate of $15 per pupil to initiate 
the course. 


BrotHer H. Grecory, F.S.C. 
LaSalle Institute, Glencoe, Missouri 


Arithmetic the Meaningful Way 


Eprror: 


If Sputnik hadn’t come into existence, 
do you think we would still be using the 
old conventional methods and_ rote 
memory of that distasteful subject called 
arithmetic? After reading Marion U. 
Blanchard’s article, Arithmetic From a 
New Approach, I agree with her whole- 
heartedly that arithmetic must be 
mastered by the meaningful way. This is 
very important from the first day the child 
is introduced to the subject. What is of 
any use to us, except that which has a 
meaning? For after all, we can teach a 
polly parrot the recitation of number 
facts and rules. 

I am not very well acquainted with the 
Scott, Foresman publication of Seeing 
Through Arithmetic. However, Miss 
Blanchard has outlined this series very 
splendidly in my mind. But I also believe 
there are other texts stressing the same 
factors. 

Let us all try as teachers to raise the 
standards of our arithmetic program no 
matter what text we are now using, re- 
membering always that it must have a 


meaning before the child undertakes the 
problem. May we all some day soon ex 
perience teaching Seeing Through Arith 
metic but until then, teach this important 
subject the most effective way, so that our 
citizens of tomorrow will not be lacking 
in any of its basic principles. 


SisTeR M. CATHERINE Lasoure, R.S.M, 


Our Lady of Lourdes Convent, Burgetts- 
town, Pa. 


Much To Learn from St. Angela 


Eprror: 


“One dozen red roses” to Dr. Francis J. 
Lodato for his excellent article, “St. 
Angela Merici: Model for Teachers,” 
which appeared in the September issue 
of THe Catnoric Epucator. As a 
daughter of St. Angela, I fee] the neces- 
sity of congratulating him on his fresh 
and modern application of the educa- 
tional tenets of this great Renaissance 
educator. A significant fact is that Dr. 
Lodato did just what St. Angela requested 
of her daughters; i.e., that they apply her 
educational principles to the needs of the 
times. There is much for modern educa- 
tors to learn from the teachings of St. 
Angela. Our only regret is that this won- 
derful article didn’t occupy a more 
prominent place .in THe CatHo.ic Epv- 
CATOR. 


Sister M. Xavier, O.S.U. 


Principal, St. Patrick’s Academy, Sidney, 
Nebraska 


Pro High School 


Eprror: 


I agree with Sister Harriet’s decision 
to retain the Catholic high school if a 
choice were necessary. However, I hesi- 
tate to join her in echoing the current 
hysteria in regard to communism. The 
most serious dangers to our youth of to- 
day are ideological—the best defense is 
a developed, orderly system of thought; 
intelligent appreciation of the good, the 
true and the beautiful; and critical judg- 
ment of the various conflicting values to 
which we are exposed. 

Rather than an anti-communist pro 
gram, we need a Christian social princi 
ples program; instead of red-baiting on 
an emotional plane, as much of the “in- 
doctrination” against communism is, our 
youth must have an intellectual grasp of 
the ethical, moral, and philosophical prin- 
ciples which are the proper bases for 
group and individual living: in place of 
the pragmatically based sociological con- 
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. 0—First Communion, by Sister Annunziata The Bible History 

. 1—By Father McGuire The Story of the Church 
. 2—By Father McGuire 
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. 3—Confraternity, by Father Connell 


THE GILMOUR BIBLE HISTORY SERIES 
McCloskey’s Bible Stories 

The Bible History 

THE NEW BIBLE HISTORY WORKBOOK 


By Rt. Rev. Monsignor Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D. THE LAND OF OUR LADY HISTORY SERIES 
Founders of Freedom 


LIVING MY RELIGION SERIES Bearers of Freedom 

Primer, Our Heavenly Father Leaders of Freedom 

Book 1—Living in God’s Love Challenge of Freedom 

Book 2—Living by God’s Law Guardian of Freedom 

Book 3—Living in God’s Grace WORKBOOKS FOR HISTORIES 
Book 4—Living for God Ancient Roads 
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Book 6—Living in God’s Church Early Roads 

Book 7—Living for Triumph Modern Roads 

Book 8—Living for Holiness Present Roads 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


A Course in Religion—Laux Introduction to the Bible—Laux 
Church History—Laux Catholic Truth in Survey Series—Falque 


FOR COLLEGES 


THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY SERIES - Preface to Happiness 

Volume 1— Defense of the Catholic Church The Philosophy of Communism 

Volume 2—God and Creation Fundamentals of Mariology 

I hesi- Volume 3—God the Redeemer The Mass of the Roman Rite 
current Volume 4—Channels of Redemption Teach Ye All Nations 
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ANNOUNCING WITH PRIDE 
THE COMPLETION OF THE BALTIMORE CATECHISM 


IN SOUND AND COLOR FILMSTRIP 


ST. JOHN’S CATECHISM 


A DECADE IN THE MAKING 
USED IN OVER 10,000 PARISHES AND ACCLAIMED 


BY AN AUDIENCE OF TWO MILLION 


THE CREED THE SACRAMENTS THE COMMANDMENTS 
10 Units 10 Units 10 Units 

EACH UNIT of the St. John’s Catechism contains a filmstrip of 60 frames of original art 

work in Eastman Color; a ten minute dramatization recorded by RCA on a 12” unbreakable 


record at standard speed, 78rpm; and a complete lesson plan for teaching the doctrine of each 
lesson, together with suggestions for prayers and resolutions. The Catechism consists of 30 Units. 


For information write: St. John’s Catechism, St. John’s University, Jamaica 32,N.Y. 








HOW TO MAKE PROFESSIONAL “~—>~ PRESENTATIONS! 


Hkotape” 
310 RECORDER-REPRODUCER 


Just press the Control Center 
button — this records an inaudible 


WITH the built-in CONTROL CENTER Pesca Gncinnen. 


change is required. On playback, 
these signals operate the slide 
projector automatically. Sight 
and sound are always together! 


Now you can make audio-visual presentations with the same 
sharp timing and smooth flow as those prepared by 
professional studios. The Ekotape 310 Recorder-Reproducer 
makes it exceptionally simple — you can prepare 

a complete program right at your desk! 

This specially designed tape recorder has the exclusive 
Control Center that keeps your taped message and the slide 
(or strip) projector in constant synchronization — 
automatically. There’s no “next slide, please,” no “beep” or 
tone signals — no chance for error. From start to finish, 
it runs through without any attention! And, if you wish to 
modify the program, the tape portion is easily adapted 
to changes in slide or film sequence. 

Call your Ekotape dealer for a demonstration in your 
classroom — or write direct for literature. 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


| ELECTRIC 
f=) RACINE- wis 


Reader Reaction 
(Continued from page 320) 


cept of citizenship, our young peoph 
should receive opportunity to deveiop th 
Christian moral virtues for a firm founda 
tion on which to live in a democracy. 
Catholic high school’s objectives provid 
for just such a program. 

Rational understanding of religiow 
truths, and profound insights of religiow 
consciousness are not generated by th 
immature mind, however careful and 
curate the religious instruction may 6 
We want our Catholic young people } 
integrate the truths of revelation.on t 
same intellectual level on which they 
quire the knowledge of science, histo 
and literature. With skillful guidance, f 
adolescent will learn to use the scienti 
method and experimental techniques ] 
the secular subjects, and to recognize ¢ 
limitations of such methods of inquif 
In recognizing the authority of the Wo 
of God, the maturing youth will be help 
to grasp the true nature of religion. Sin 
larly in moral instruction, the rationally 
ethical basis for performing good acts can 
help the adolescent to broaden and 
deepen the habitually good responses 
learned in childhood. 

I would prefer to admit the breakdown 
in family responsibility for the religious 
instruction of children without mention 
of John Dewey. It is false reasoning to 
single out for mention only one of many 
contributing factors in a phenomenon. 
Perhaps the challenge to parents in re 
moving from the scene the parochial ele 
mentary school would accomplish much 
in reestablishing family solidarity, as 
well as in providing religious education. 
It is entirely possible that the life of the 
parish would be rejuvenated also by such 
an emergency. Both parents would have 
to assume much more responsibility for 
the religious training of their offspring, 
and the Church would have to supple 
ment and guide the work of the parents. 
I can visualize much more parish activity 
such as the Christian Family Life move 
ment, and the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine work, and increasing affective 
ness of both lay and religious participants. 


SisTER JAMES Ciaup1A, O.P. 
Education Dept., 
Barry College, 
Miami, Florida 


Oath Good for Youth 


Dear Eprror: 


I have just finished reading the Octo 
ber issue of Tae Catuoxic Epucartonr. I 
think that Senator Dodd’s article on the 
oath of allegiance in the National Defense 
Education Act is spendid. Senator Dodd's 
article supporting the simple oath of al 
legiance should clarify the situation for 
those who consider taking this oath af 
abridgment of academic freedom. I be 


(Continued on page 327) 
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AT MASS JESUS COMES TO SAVE US. 
























Every child can easily follow the priest at Mass with this 
beautiful new Missal. The many colorful and instructive 
illustrations will keep all children interested . . 
simple and inspiring prayers will help them to pray with 


By REV. H. HOEVER, S.O.Cist., Ph.D. 


HE ideal Missal . . . especially designed for all children of 
grammar school age. The actions of-the priest are all clearly 
and beautifully illustrated. The Mass prayers are simplified and 
easy-to-understand. This new Missal will help all children to 
know and love the Mass. 
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Missal. For devout assistance at Holy Mass t Waly * Masses and in accordance with the most 
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type, simplified liturgical calendars, printed 
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Reader Reaction 
(Continued from page 324) 


lieve that it is good for our youth, who are 
apt to take much for granted, to be made 
to realize that only in a free country can 
they receive a loan to finance their educa- 
tion. The loyalty oath, properly adminis- 
tered, could be made an occasion for 
thoughtful consideration on the blessings 
of freedom. Taking the oath of allegiance 
need not be a “routine formula.” Much 
will depend on the attitude of the admin- 
istrators. American youth is indeed fortu- 
nate in being able to receive aid for edu- 
cation and doubly blessed in being al- 
lowed to choose a course. Not so blessed 
are the Russian youth. Possibly taking the 
oath of allegiance will cause American 
youth to count their blessings. 


A TEACHING SISTER 


Learns More "True Physics" 


Eprrors: 


Congratulations to Sister Mary de Paul 
and to the editors of THe Catruo.ic Epv- 
cator for bringing to its readers the 
timely article “Physics Remodeled.” In 
this time of turmoil in secondary educa- 
tion it is important not to select articles 
advocating programs which have had 
their origin only in post-Sputnik hysteria. 

There are, however, several comments 
concerning the article by Sister Mary de 
Paul which I should like to make. The 
first of these is merely an additional piece 
of factual information. D. C. Heath and 
Company, in cooperation with the Phys- 
ical Science Study Committee, will pro- 
duce and distribute the secondary school 
physics text developed by the PSSC. 

Secondly, I think it is important .to 
point out to the readers of “Physics Re- 
modeled” that the PSSC physics course is 
aimed at approximately the top 25% of 
the high school population. Since in a 
large number of secondary schools stu- 
dents outside this select group do study 
physics, it is presumed that the evolu- 
tion of the PSSC course will not sound 
the death toll of the traditional physics 
course. Sister Mary de Paul has stated: 
“The poorer student did better with this 
course than his predecessor had done with 
the older type of physics course.” This 
statement needs clarification. Does it 
mean that the poorer student mastered a 
greater percentage of the material pre- 
sented in this new course than the per- 
centage he would have mastered in the 
traditional course? If so, Sister’s conten- 
tion might well be challenged. If, on the 
other hand, the quoted statement means 


‘that the poorer student had learned more 


true physics,” the assertion may well be 
true. 


The tentative conclusion reached in 
the Baltimore Public School System with 


(Continued on next page) 
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NEW 


SCIENCE 
FILMSTRIP SETS 


NDEA Qualified 


Airplanes, Jets and Rockets 


6 color filmstrips for later elementary 
and junior high science present vis- 
ual explanations of basic principles, 
construction and operation of these 
methods of flight. 


Magnets 


6 color filmstrips use vertical develop- 
ment to cover this subject area from 
kindergarten through grade 7. 


Understanding Electricity 


2 color filmstrips for later elementary 
and junior high science introduce 
electricity—what it is—what it does— 
how it works for us. 


WRITE 


for your complete listing of 
Jam Handy filmstrips for 


@ Science 

@ Mathematics 

@ Guidance 

@ Vocational Training 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY! 
Jie YAM HANDY Cxyouzation 


2821 East Grand Boulevard * Detroit 11, Michigan 





All available un- 
der the provisions 
of Public Law 864 
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ALPHABET Fun 
FoR 
Grave One 
by 
Sister CoRkine, |.HM. 


<_< 


fue Acewaset House 


THE BOOK Alphabet Fun for Grade One consists of 100 perforated re-trace sheets and illustrated 
stories for introducing the names and sounds of the letters. Each story is vividly portrayed in a clever 
stick figure which aids retention, The child's work on each page assures kinesthetic leaming. The 
back cover contains a model alphabet card with capitals and lower case letters for pupil use. This 
is a great aid for self evaluation and progress, The book also provides each child with a name card 
and a set of perforated letter cards. Every part of the book can be utilized to advantage. 


THE DEVICE The Alphabet House is an attractive three dimensional teacher device which opens 
like a book and reveals the three floors where the letters live. A large set of manuscript cards ac- 
companies the house, The card is inserted into the house thereby giving the children a graphic pic- 
ture of the letter being presented. 


ORDER THIS TEACHER-TESTED CLASSROOM-PROVED WORKBOOK 
from 
J. W. EDWARDS, PUBLISHER, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Alphabet Fun for Grade One - $1.00 Alphabet House - $4.00 


Put YOUR Projector on the 


New, Safer PROJECT- 0- eT 


Tested and approved by 
Schools, Churches, Institu- 
tions, Gov't. and Businesses. 


@ Precision Machined Hi-Tensile 
Aluminum 


@ High Test Rugged Aluminum Table Top 
@ Legs 100% Rigid—No Play! 
@ Legs Lock and Release Instantly 
@ Rubber Skid-proof Leg Tips— 
No Vibration 
@ Hammertone Tan with Gold 
Anodized Finish 


from 
2 Models 


#203 Standard 
11” x 19” Top 

Height 23” t “1” 
Weight 12 Ibs. 


193.1 
postpaid 
#203-56 Extra High 
ua 28 $939.5 


10% DISCOUNT to 
SCHOOL and INSTITUTIONS 


postpaid 


ARISCO, 175 Fifth Ave., Rm. 1136 
25 E. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


Renn eee Please ship Project-O-Stands immediately : 
he “Safe-Lock" OUARANTEE "" #203 $33.75 postpaid 
The * ek" |: : —. 75 ea. i 
PROJECT - O -|iIf you are not com-: —— #20356 $39.75 ea. postpaid 
STAND eliminates Say retura, Sor you Organization 
need of using risky | ?refund at our expense: Address 
tables, boxes or |i—No questions asked: 
chairs Fill out order: 

xg form and mail today.: “= 


Reader Reaction 
(Continued from preceding page) 


regard to the PSSC course is that the bag, 
determinant in the student’s learning pro 
ess is his reading ability. The studenf 
reading ability must be high. This g 

factor could easily restrict the use of thi 
new course to the intended top 25% of the 
school population. However, even so lim, 
ited, the course represents considerah 

progress in secondary education in th 
United States. 

Finally, one may considerably ove. 
emphasize the impact of the PSSC cour 
on college level physics programs, Al. 
though it is true that college physics ip. 
structors may welcome with open am) 
students whose background includes th 
PSSC course, many of the college-boun 
high school students are studying physic 
for the last time. It is, furthermore, thew 
same students who stand to profit mog 
from the new program, for now they 
be given the opportunity to appreciatg 
the work of men who, though they m 
not be their colleagues in research, coul 
be their next-door neighbors. 

BROTHER COLUMBAN, C.F 
Science Department, Mount St. Josep 
College, Baltimore 29, Maryland 


Sharing Thoughts on New 
Physics Program 


Eprror: 
Stroboscopes, range fingers,  rippl 


tanks, good hard work, was it worth it 
Did the students gain more by this e 
perience than by following “cookbook 
methods and procedures? Did they lean 
to think for themselves, to put themse 
in the place of the scientist, and to ap 
preciate his difficulties? These question’ 
come to mind after reading Physics Re 
modeled in November. 

Looking back to the physics program 
of last year, and also “following up” thox 
who participated, let me share with you 
my thoughts on the subject. 

The new approach of the physic 
course P.S.S.C, is a definite challenge t 
r “gifted students” while it also ad 
quately cares for the needs of averaf 
pupils. The method of attack is nove 
appealing, and although for beginne 
difficult to grasp, pays dividends after 
few months. The student realizes th 
problems of the scientist; by experimen: 
ing himself he actually formulates t 
laws and understands the principles bet 
ter. He becomes keenly aware of natutt 
around him, and is interested in how 

“it works.” 

Perhaps I can best explain my views? 
sharing with you some comments maét 
this past month by students. One, a seni 
taking analytic geometry and cal 
commented that mathematics is now ca 
siderably easier to understand because 
the P.S.S.C. course. Another stated th 

(Continued on page 401) 
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- . ” assembling these scenes. The Nativity: single set, 30c; 2-9 sets 25c each; 10 or more 
cme sets 20c each. The Passion Tableau (including three scenes—The Last Supper, The Crucifixion, 
The Resurrection), single set of three scenes, 35c; 10 or more sets, 25c each. 
ry views) Please send remittance with orders totaling $2.00 or less. 
rents mat 
ne, 2 GEO. A. PFLAUM, PUBLISHER, INC 
d cal ° a a ° 
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FOR CATHOLIC EXECUTIVES 


is firms listed on these pages are advertisers in the current CATHOLIC 
BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE and the current and preceding issue of THE CATHOLIC 
They have evidenced definite interest in serving the Catholic institutional 


EDUCATOR. 


Art Lessons 

ANTOM ASSOCIATES 
Tewksbury, Mass. 

Bird Repellant 

NATIONAL BIRD CONTROL LABORATORIES 
Skokie, tll. 

Bulletin Boards 

ACME BULLETIN COMPANY 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Buses, School 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION—DODGE BUS DIV. 


Detroit 31, Mich. 


Candles, Liturgical 

MUENCH KREUZER CANDLE CO. 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. 

WILL & BAUMER CANDLE COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Caps & Gowns 
BENTLEY & SIMON, INC. 
New York 18, N. Y. 
WARD, C. E., CO. 
New London, Conn. 


Cards 


NOTRE DAME PUBLISHING CO. 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Carillons 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
Sellersville, Pa. 

VERDIN, |. T., CO. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Ceilings, Acoustical 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Ceramic Tile 


AMERICAN OLEAN TILE CO. 
Lansdale, Pa. 


Church Seating 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 
Hickory, N. C. 


Clock and Program Systems 

MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. 

STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 

STROMBERG ELECTRIC TIME CORP. 
Thomaston, Conn. 


Collators, Office 
THOMAS COLLATORS, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


Dishwashers 


UNIVERSAL DISHWASHING MACHINERY CO. 
Nutley 10, N. J. 


Doors, Institutional 


BOURNE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Detroit 7, Mich. 


Drapery Fabrics 


NATIONAL PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
Odenton, Md. 


Electronic Kits 


EICO (ELECTRONIC INSTRUMENT CO.) 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Electronic Organs 


CONN ORGAN CORP. 
Elkhart, Ind. 


HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY 
Chicago 39, Ill. 


Encyclopedias 

COLLIER, P. F., & SON CORP. 
New York 19, N. Y. 

WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Chicago, III. 


Film & Filmstrip Evaluations 


CATHOLIC AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATORS 
New York 7, N. Y. 


AUSTRALIAN NEWS & INFORMATION BUREAU 


New York, N. Y. 
CINEMA GUILD 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Filmstrips 

CUNNINGHAM, M. A., CO. 
Chicago 41, Ill. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 
Wilmette, Ill. 

EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 
Jamaica 35, N. Y. 

JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 
Detroit 11, Mich. 

ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY 
Jamaica 32, N. Y. 


Fire Alarm System 

STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 

MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Floor Care 

GENERAL FLOORCRAFT, INC. 
Bronx 66, N. Y. 

HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Flooring Hardwood 
JENNISON-WRIGHT CORP. 
Toledo 7, Ohio 


Food Institutional 
COLDWATER SEAFOOD CO. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
JOHN SEXTON & CO. 

Chicago 90, III. 


Food Service Equipment 

BLOOMFIELD INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Chicago 32, Ill. 

CRETORS CORP. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

DUKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
St. Louis 6, Mo. 

EDWARD DON & COMPANY 
Chicago 16, Ill. 

MJM MANUFACTURING CO. 
Culver City, Calif. 

REYNOLDS ELECTRIC COMPANY 
River Gove, Ill. 


market in order that you, as executives, may build, furnish, maintain and operate 
your institution at peak economy and efficiency. It is to their credit that they 
have recognized the vastness and complexity of the executive responsibilities 
which priests and religious men and women have today. It is for this reason 
that we respectfully commend their products and services to your consideration 
when you are faced with building, renovating or maintenance problems. 


SANITARY SCALE COMPANY 
Belvidere, Ill. 

STAHL, HARLOW C., CO. 
Detroit 7, Mich. 

TRIUMPH MANUFACTURING CO. 

~ Cincinnati 25, Ohio 

UNITED MANUFACTURERS 

Nutley, N. J. 


Fund Raising 

COMMUNITY COUNSELLING SERVICE 
New York, N. Y. 

EVANS CANDIES INC. 
Atlanta 19, Ga. 

FINN, THOMAS R., & ASSOCIATES 
Kansas City 12, Mo. 

MASON CANDIES, INC. 
Mineola, N. Y. 

MICHAEL MC DONOUGH, INC, 
Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 

SIMS & CO. 
Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


Furniture, Institutional 


AMERICAN CHAIR COMPANY 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


Furniture, School 

AMERICAN DESK MFG. CO. 
Temple, Texas 

AMERICAN SEATING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

ARLINGTON SEATING CO. 
Arlington Heights, Ill. 

CLARIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Chicago 44, Ill. 

HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD CO. 
Menominee, Mich. 

HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. 
New York 16, N. Y. 

IRWIN SEATING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

KREUGER METAL PRODUCTS 
Green Bay, Wis. 

MIDWEST FOLDING SALES CORP. 
Roselle, lil. 

MONROE COMPANY, INC. 
Colfax, lowa 

SHELBY WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 
Chicago 8, Ill. 

SHWAYER BROTHERS, INC. 
Detroit 29, Mich. 

VIRCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Gymstands 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Hand Drying Machine 
CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
North Chicago, III. 


Heating Equipment 
DUNHAM-BUSH INC. 
West Hartford 10, Conn. 


Heating Fuel 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
Chicago 14, III. 


CBM 
CBM & CE 
CBM & CE 
CBM 
CBM & CE 
CBM 
CBM 
CBM 
CBM 
CBM 
CBM 
CBN 
CBN 
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Holy Pictures 


THE GERFFERT CO. 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Hotel Accommodations 


HOTEL GRAMERCY PARK 
New York, N. Y. 


Incinerators 


THE ALSTO CO. 
Columbus 13, Ohio 


Institutional Supplies 
C. B. DOLGE 
Westport, Conn. 
MAJESTIC WAX COMPANY 
Denver 2, Colo. 
NYHAN, VINCE B., CO. 
Chicago, III. 
SIMONIZ COMPANY 
Chicago 16, III. 


Kneeling Cushions 


BEN J. SMITH MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY CO. 
St. Louis 24, Mo. 


Laboratory Supplies & Equipment 
EICO (ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT CO.) 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
SCIENCE KIT, INC. 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 
STANS| SCIENTIFIC CO. 
Chicago 22, Ill. 


Lamps 
M. G. WHEELER CO., INC. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Language Laboratories 

RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Camden, N. J. 

WEBSTER ELECTRIC CO. 
Racine, Wis. 

MAGNETIC RECORDING INDUSTRIES 
New York, N. Y. 


Library Books 


CATHOLIC BOOK AND SUPPLY CO. 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 


Library Supplies & Equipment 
GAYLORD BROTHERS, INC. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Lighting Fixtures 


DAY-BRITE LIGHTING CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Liturgical Furnishings 
CHURCH ARTS COMPANY, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 
DAPRATO STUDIOS 
Chicago 6, III. 


Matting, Floor 


WEAR PROOF MANUFACTURING CO. 
Chicago, III. 


Milk Dispensers 


NORRIS DISPENSERS, INC. 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Pencil Sharpeners 
HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
Camden 1. N. J. 


Penmanship Books 

NOBLE & NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC. 
New York 3, N. Y. 

PALMER, A. N., CO. CBM & CE 
Chicago, Il. 

SEALE, E. C., CO CE 
Indianapolis 20, Ind. 

ZANER-BLOSER CO. CE 
Columbus 8, Ohio 


Plaques, Donor & Misc. Plates 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET COMPANY CBM 
New York 11, N. Y. 


ZAX CORPORATION 
Nashua, N. H. 


Playground Equipment 
AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE 
Anderson, Ind. 


Projection Stands 

ARISCO ASSOCIATES 
New York 10, N. Y. 

GRUBER PRODUCTS CO. 
Toledo 6, Ohio 


Projectors, Filmstrip 
GRAFLEX, INC. 

Rochester 3, N. Y. 
VIEWLEX, INC. 

Long Island City, N. Y. 


Projectors, Motion Picture 
GRAFLEX, INC. 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Camden, N. J. 


Projectors, Overhead 
BRADY, ROBERT J., CO. 
Washington, D. C. 


Publishers 


WAGNER, JOSEPH F., INC. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Publishers, Missal 

CATHOLIC BOOK PUBLISHING CO. 
New York, N. Y. 

LOHMANN, THE E. M. CO. 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

NOTRE DAME PUBLISHING CO. 
New York 13, N. Y. 

REGINA PRESS 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Publishers, Textbook 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 
New York 7, N. Y. 
DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC. 
New York 22, N. Y. 
EDWARDS, PUBLISHER, J. W. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 7, Ill. 
GINN AND COMPANY 
New York 11, N. Y. 
GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
River Forest, Ill. 
LIPPINCOTT, J. B., CO. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
MENTZER, BUSH & CO. 
Chicago 6, III. 
NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR CONSUMER 
CREDIT, INC. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 
Chicago, III. 


Records (Disk Recordings) 

BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS CE 
Wilmette, Ill. 

CHESTERFIELD MUSIC SHOPS CE 
New York 17, N. Y. 

GEORGE STANLEY CO. CE 
Miami Beach 41, Fla. 

RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA CE 
Camden, N. J. 

RUSSELL RECORDS 
Ventura, Calif. 


Roof Decks 


FLINKOTE COMPANY, INSULROCK DIVISION CBM 
New York, N. Y. 


CBM & CE 


Reading Training Aids 


READING LABORATORY INC. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Scoreboards 


NADEN INDUSTRIES 
Webster City, lowa 


Shades, Room Darkening 
FORSE MFG. CO. 
St. Louis 4, Mo. 


Stage Equipment 
PITTSBURGH STAGE, INC. 
Pittsburgh 14, Pa. 


Stamps, Rubber 


CITY MARKING DEVICES CORP. 
New York 38, N. Y. 


Tape Recorders 

GAFLEX, INC. CE 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 

RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA CE 
Camden, N. J. 

WEBSTER ELECTRIC CO. 
Racine, Wis. 


Teaching Aids 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL PROMOTIONS 
New York, N. Y. 
CITY MARKING DEVICES CORP. 
New York 38, N. Y. 
DENNISON MFG. CO 
Framingham, Mass. 
EDWARDS, J. W., PUBLISHER 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
EXEC MFG. CO. 
Camden, N. J. 
MAJESTIC WAX COMPANY 
Denver 2, Colo. 
NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR CONSUMER 
CREDIT, INC. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
PFLAUM, GEO. A., PUBLISHERS, INC 
Dayton 2, Ohio 
WRIGLEY, WM., JR., CO. 
Chicago, III. 


CBM & CE 


Telescopes 
QUESTAR 
New Hope, Pa. 


Textbook Buying Service 


CATHOLIC BOOK AND SUPPLY CO. 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 


Typewriters 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. 


Uniforms, School 
MC COURT’S UNIFORMS 
Newark 4, N. J. 

WERNER GARMENTS 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


Vegetable Peelers 
MJM MFG. CO. 
Culver City, Calif. 
UNIVERSAL INDUSTRIES 
Somerville 45, Mass. 


Valves, Flush 
SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 
Chicago 24, Ill. 


Vacuum System, Central 


SPENCER TURBINE INC. 
Hartford 6, Conn. 


Wardrobes, Hat & Coat Racks 
NELSON, A. R., CO., INC. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Waste Receptacles 
BENNETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Alden, N. Y. 
LAWSON, F. H., CO. 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 


THE CaTHo.ic Epucator and Catholic Building and Maintenance 


are publications of Joseph F, Wagner, Ine. 


53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








Graflex Introduces Title Slides 


Reusable title slides are now offered by 
Graflex, Inc. of Rochester, N. Y. These 
permit teachers to prepare titles or other 
messages to accompany their projection 
of 35mm teaching slides, their own or 
purchased. Write, draw, or print on these 
blank slides. Merely erase for correction 
or to reuse them. A box of 25 of them 
costs $3.75. A-V 18 


Philippines on Film 


The Republic of the Philippines is a 
new teaching film released by United 
World Films. Designed for the geography 
and social studies classes, this full color, 
20-minute film is a study in depth of a 
new nation, its people, natural resources, 
agriculture, industries, and potentials for 


progress and development. 

For additional information, write Edu- 
cational Dept. of United World Films, 
Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 

A-V 19 


Language Lab in H. S. 


This past September one Catholic high 
school in Baltimore, the first to our knowl- 
edge, started teaching foreign languages 
with a fully equipped tape-recorder- 
equipped language laboratory. In a spring 
issue we shall describe their method and 
their equipment. 

Meanwhile, here is a picture of a New 
Jersey public high school laboratory pic- 
tured to show the simplicity of the installa- 
tion. It resulted from the premise that 
students are afforded more time to recite 
in a single 50-minute period than they 








5 records and 
11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 


Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 
put on records! Thousands of schools 


class will have fun trying to “beat the 


man on the record” in the quiz. 


would normally have during an entire 
semester in a conventional classroom. 

The link the instructor has with each 
pupil either at the master control or at a 
pupil station allows the teacher to be prac- 
tically a tutor. 

For more information on an installation 
of the type illustrated, write to Magnetic 
Recording Industries, 126 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11. A-V 20 


Educational Film Catalog 


A six-page catalog of educational films 
is issued by the University of California. 
The films cover agriculture; arts, crafts, 
and theater; business, industry, and engi- 
neering; child guidance; physical educa- 
tion; etc. 

Impact, a new 16mm film for driver 
education (12 min.) should prove im- 
pressive. 

More information may be had from 
Educational Film Sales Dept., University 
Extension, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24. A-V 21 


Padre Kino on Film 


A Father of the Southwest a 16mm 
color film (12 min.) recreates the story of 
Father Eusebio Francisco Kino, as he 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
able in stores. If not delighted after 
five days trial, return them for full re- 
fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed. 
Se me Se Se ee ee ee Oe om os oe om me 
BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 
Dept. S-148 WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 

Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Rec- 
ords and 11 Quiz Cards. I understand that if 


I am not fully satisfied, I can return the com- 
plete set within five days for full refund. 


have ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
monotony of routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quickly 
master the multiplication tables with 
these records. 


planted civilization in the Southwest. It 
reflects his courage, understanding, and 
brotherly love which helped build a last- 
ing friendship between two races. 
CAVE has just evaluated this film. 
We shall be publishing the evaluation 
in the February issue. Meanwhile, teach- 
ers can prepare for a classroom use of the 
film by reading Bolton’s Rim of Christer 
dom published by Macmillan. A-V 22 
O $9.95 enc. 
0 45 RPM 


0 School purchase order enc. 
O 78 RPM 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking new 
interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your records have a unique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
for schools and parents.” 


The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz 
game for each table. Everyone in your 


Atlantis Presents 


aie Four 16mm films, each 22 minutes ru 


ning time, are offered by Atlantis Pro 
ductions, Inc. for junior high through 
adult education in the subject area of 
geography, social studies, and world 
affairs. (Continued on page 402) 


School 
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PTP..vou! 


* Packaged Training Programs for overhead projection 


THE VERSATILE VISUAL AID 
+f 


The Robert J. Brady Company— 
World’s largest producer of 
transparencies adds a new 
dimension to Overhead Projec- 
tion-Packaged Training Pro- 
grams. Designed by Training 
Specialists in cooperation with 
leading Educators. Each course 
covers essential subject matter 
in up to date concepts that are 
easy to understand. Effective 
visualized lessons make both 
teaching and learning easier. 
Progressive overlays provide 
many dramatic functional ef- 
fects. No bulky mounts. Trans- 
parencies are durable, will not 
chip, peel or buckle. Priced to 
fit every school budget. Each 
course contains; multi-colored, 
self-contained transparencies, 
progressive overlays, instruc- 
tor’s guide and custom carrying 
case. Available for - purchase 
under the NATIONAL DEFENSE 
EDUCATION ACT. 


Write for bulletin 


and prices. 


WHAT IT DOES FOR YOU... 


You save precious time for teaching . . . Transparencies 
give precise, accurate illustrations of subject matter, 
eliminating blackboard drawings. Blackboards available 
for student work . . . Extremely easy to use. Place trans- 
parency on projector and start to teach .. . Overlays and 
simplified step by step solutions for every problem... 
No threading or rewinding of film. Return to any phase 
of lesson immediately . . . Color emphasis improves stu- 
dent understanding. Achieve variations of subject matter 
by writing on transparency. Writing is easy to remove... 
Classroom is fully lighted, students can take notes. You 
face your students at all times . . . Dynamic visual pres- 
entation maintains student interest. All students receive 
individual attention at one time . . . You spend all your 
time teaching! 


COMPLETE COURSES AVAILABLE 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL TRAINING 


TRIGONOMETRY # BIOLOGY # PHYSICS 
DRIVER SAFETY TRAINING # BASIC ELECTRONICS 
REFRIGERATION # LOGARITHMS @ SLIDE RULE 
PLANE GEOMETRY @ MILITARY HISTORY = GENERAL SCIENCE 


ROBERT J. BRADY COMPANY 
3227 MSTREET N. W. 


Ask your AV dealer for a demon- 
stration of the Visualcast Day- 


WASHINGTON. FC. 
light Overhead Projector. 








VV AN 


L] ey years 


of acceptance by the 
Catholic Schools of America 


This, our 75th year, we have available 
the newest editions in both 
cursive and manuscript writing. 


Write for information and free catalog. 


PLAN TO VISIT THE 
“PALMER BOOTH" 
NO. c-9 
AT THE N.C.E.A. IN CHICAGO 


Please contact us if your 
pupils are having any 
handwriting difficulties. 
We work with one sub- 
ject only — handwriting. 


TaN AL we 
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EDITORIAL MONSIGNOR PAUL E. CAMPBELL, EDITOR 


WELCOME TO CHICAGO 


THE 57TH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the National Catholic 
Educational Association will be held during Easter 
week, April 19-22, 1960, in Chicago, Illinois. “Em- 
phasis on Excellence” is the provocative theme perme- 
ating the deliberations of Catholic educators from coast 
to coast as they meet in Chicago. The Most Reverend 
Albert Cardinal Meyer, S.T.D., of Chicago, is host 
to the convention. Thousands of delegates represent- 
ing every level of education will be in attendance. 
A local convention committee, under the chairmanship 
of the Very Reverend Monsignor William E. McManus, 
will unite with the NCEA National Office and the 
NCEA Convention Planning Committee in presenting 
a stimulating and informative program. 

All meetings will be held in the International Amphi- 
theatre and the Saddle and Sirloin Club and the Stock 
Yard Inn, adjoining the Amphitheatre. This famous hall 
was the setting for the Democratic and Republican Na- 
tional Conventions in 1952. Exhibits will be set up in 
Exposition Hall in the Amphitheatre adjacent to the 
meeting areas. In 1960 the NCEA Exhibit, occupying 
more than 60,000 square feet, will be the largest in its 
history. The keynote speaker at the NCEA Convention 
is the Reverend Walter J. Ong, S.J., distinguished 
writer and professor of English at St. Louis University. 

The headquarters hotel is the Conrad Hilton, the 
world’s largest. Special dormitory rates are available 
here for the Sisters. Sister delegates desiring convent 
accommodations are advised to apply to the Archdi- 
ocesan School Office. A limited amount of convent 
space is available. 

The convention opens at 9:00 a.m. on Tuesday, April 
19, with a Pontifical Mass in the arena of the Amphi- 
theatre. This Mass is followed by a civic reception and 
keynote address in the arena at 11:00 a.m. Exhibits 
will be formally opened at 2:00 p.m. with a ceremony 
in Exposition Hall in the Amphitheatre. Departmental 
meetings will open at 2:30 p.m. on Tuesday. 

The general closing session is scheduled in the arena 
of the Amphitheatre, from 11:00 a.m. to noon on 
Friday, April 22. 


HELP FOR CONVERT MAKERS 


THE WELL-KNOWN publication of the Paulist Fathers, 
Techniques for Convert Makers, has recently ap- 
peared in new dress and with a new title, Guide. The 
editor, the Reverend John T. McGinn, C.S.P., con- 
fesses his debt to the helpful suggestions of his readers, 


Janvary 1960 


and assures them that the primary goal of the publica- 
tion remains the same: to aid priests and seminarians 
further the Church’s apostolate for the conversion of 
American non-Catholics. “In original articles and sig- 
nificant reprints we hope to keep you abreast of the 
missionary principles and methods that deserve your 
careful study.” 

Guide is subsidized by the Paulist Fathers. Ten 
issues appear yearly. Intended for priests and seminar- 
ians, religious and laity, it contains articles or reprints 
of special interest to all those engaged in the aposto- 
late to non-Catholics. The annual subscription is one 
dollar, but seminarians can purchase bulk lots at five 
cents a copy. 

The present issue of Guide is No. 141, a 1959 special 
edition. It presents “A Report on American Convert 
Work,” by Editor McGinn; “A First Lecture to Prospec- 
tive Converts,” by the Most Reverend Fulton J. Sheen, 
and a schema of a parish program for converts, by the 
Reverend Harry E. Majerus. Certain back numbers of 
the publication are still available; many have engaging 
titles, such as You—and Your Non-Catholic Neighbor, 
by Dale Francis; Questions Inquirers Always Ask, by 
John Cogley; Leakage in Peter’s Barque, by Thomas 
F. Coakley; Our Lady and Converts, by John B. 
Sheerin, C.S.P., editor, The Catholic World; The Laity 
and Convert-Making, by Editor McGinn; and The 
Other Sheep, by Richard Cardinal Cushing. 

Those who study the history of conversions in 
America honestly confess that we are making little 
progress in bringing the Faith to those outside the fold. 
With 40 million potential Catholic apostles, we gain 
but 150 thousand converts each year in the United 
States. “As far as conversions are concerned,” writes 
Father Sheerin in The Catholic World, “Catholicism 
and Protestantism in America are like two great forces 
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that have reached a stalemate in competing for the 
minds of Americans. Neither side is making any great 
gains.” But Father McGinn sees two great moral 
forces at work that should, under God’s grace, give 
impetus to convert making in the years ahead. The 
first of these two forces is the current “return to re- 
ligion” in the United States. Americans have never 
been an irreligious minority. In America, writes Bishop 
Sheehan, “the age of indifference to religion is past.” 

The second moral factor is the changed status of 
the Catholic in America and his growing awareness of 
his apostolic obligations. In colonial days the Catholic 
population was a small fraction of the total population. 
From 25 thousand in 1789 the Catholic body has pro- 
gressed steadily and is about 40 million today. Immi- 
gration was a mighty factor. Always there was need 
for priests, churches, and schools to care for the unend- 
ing stream of newcomers. It was difficult to give 
thought to the possible conversion of millions outside 
the Church. Today Catholics are in better circum- 
stances. As Father Gillis put it, “We have made great 
progress since our grandfathers’ day. The advance has 
been not only in numbers, wealth, social position, but 
—much better—in the interest and the esteem that our 
fellow citizens feel in us, our Church and our religion.” 

Those who study the techniques of gaining converts 
to the Church have much to tell us, and they will tell 
us in the pages of Guide. 


COURAGE, PARENTS 


To parents has been assigned the task of guiding the 
groping footsteps of their child along the paths of 
virtue and nobility of life. Bringing up children in such 
a way as to guarantee their happiness in this world and 
the world to come has never been an easy task. The 
parent of today is face to face with more serious prob- 
lems than have ever fallen to the lot of parents in 
previous generations. Writing in The Josephinum Re- 
view, October 14, 1959, Msgr. Leonard J. Fick tells us 
that juvenile court cases have increased 136%, over 
the past ten years. FBI reports reveal that the arrests 
of persons under 18 have multiplied eight times during 
those same ten years. Perhaps some parents are inca- 
pable of giving proper guidance to their children or 
have neglected to try to lead their children on to high 
citizenship here and hereafter. 

The late Father Fulgence Meyer, O.F.M., in his 
book, Plain Talks on Marriage, tells us that there are 
parents who in regard to their children are very de- 
linquent in their necessary vigilance. “They are like 
the idols mentioned in the Bible: “They have mouths 
and speak not; they have eyes and see not; they have 
ears and hear not; they have noses and smell not; they 
have hands and feel not; they have feet and walk not’ 
(Ps. 113, 5, 6, 7). Their children practically do as they 
please, without let or hindrance of their parents. They 
go where and with whom they like. They stay out as 
long as they choose. They read whatever they fancy.” 
They are permitted to run riot on the road to ruin. 


There is another side to the picture. Sometimes the 
best of parents, in spite of all their efforts in the inter- 
ests of their child’s education, are afflicted with a way- 
ward child that brings shame upon the family. We 
cannot fathom the mysteries of the inscrutable provi- 
dence of God, but all parents must remember that 
eternal vigilance is the price they are asked to pay for 
the welfare and felicity of their children. At the same 
time “it is consoling for good parents of bad children 
to reflect that, even as the winter wheat that is covered 
with snow seems hopelessly dead and gone, but soon 
comes to view again under the sun’s glow, so, too, a boy 
or girl that has grown bad and appears to be desper- 
ately lost to virtue and to God, is of a sudden touched 
by God’s grace and the warmth of parents’ love, and 
rises and thrives again unto goodness and holiness of 
life.” 

Msgr. Fick grows impatient with the efforts of cer- 
tain guides of youth to attribute all criminal behavior 
of teen-agers to such factors as poverty, overcrowding, 
bad housing, psychiatric disturbances. He refers to 
studies of Carr and Bogan which prove that teen-age 
crime decreases in periods of widespread unemploy- 
ment, increases in periods of prosperity. 

Overcrowding and bad housing are evil, but in 
Maplewood, New Jersey, a prosperous suburb, a gang 
of boys crashed into a junior high school, wrecked 
classrooms, poured kerosene over library books, and 
then started a fire causing damages estimated at 
$300,000. Within a three-month period six such out- 
breaks of vandalism occurred in prosperous New York 
City suburbs. 

Frequently psychiatric disturbances are given as the 
cause of criminal misbehavior of teen-agers. The im- 
plication is that teen-agers who get into serious trouble 
are victims of uncontrollable forces within themselves, 
that they are mental cases. Msgr. Fick draws upon the 
Glueck Study, a scientific investigation of the subject, 
to prove that only 7% of the youthful criminals had 
serious neurotic or psychotic problems. There were 
far fewer neurotics among the teen-age criminals than 
among a similar number of teen-agers who were not 
criminals. 

He speaks finally of the recent gang killing of a 
teen-ager by six Puerto Rican youths now charged with 
murder. “Not one of those six came from a broken 
home. Not one of the six was a member of a family 
now on relief. Not one came from a home: that was 
poverty-stricken. Not one was the son of parents who 
had but recently immigrated to the United States. And 
not one was psychiatrically disturbed, mentally un- 
balanced.” 

The causes of juvenile delinquency go deeper than 
poverty, overcrowding, bad housing, psychiatric dis- 
turbances. These causes lie in the teen-agers them- 
selves and in the parents who begot them and who are, 
before God, responsible for them. There is a growing 
tendency on the part of parents to sidestep and to 
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By REV. THEODORE J. ZUBEK, O.F.M.., S.T.D. 


Pius XII on 


THE ANGELIC SHEPHERD, Pope Pius XII, was a saintly 
man whose most fervent desire was peace among all 
nations. The motto in his papal emblem read: Opus 
justitiae pax (Peace, the work of justice). 

Oddly enough, the pontificate of Pius XII coincided 
with one of the most turbulent periods of man’s his- 
tory. At the time of his election, March 2, 1939, the 
dreadful machinery of the Second World War was 
ready to move. In the second year of his pontificate it 
began inexorably to roll, and it eventually swept prac- 
tically the whole world. 

Turbulent times did not stop with the defeat of the 
Axis Powers. Throughout the whole reign of Pius XII, 
conflict continued in the form of the so-called cold war 
between the democratic and communist worlds, spo- 
radically flaring up into localized bloody wars. 


The Atomic Age 


The Second World War ended with the dropping of ; 
atomic bombs, in August, 1945. Thus the atomic era | 
of mankind came into existence. 

Long before the explosion of the first atomic bomb, 
Pius XII was fully aware of atomic studies and the 
experiments with nuclear fission, feverishly conducted 
by the leading scientists of the world. Addressing the 
Pontifical Academy of Sciences on November 30, 1941, 
the Holy Father expressed his concern over this new 
field of scientific endeavor.! 

As early as February 21, 1943, in his address to the 
Pontifical Academy of Sciences referring to a paper by 
Max Planck, member of the Academy, the Pontiff 
warned against the potential danger connected with 
nuclear energy, from which “a dangerous catastrophe 
for our entire planet” can result.” 

After the explosion of the first atomic bombs and 
with the increased world tensions, Pope Pius XII al- 
ways became more explicit in his exhortations for 
peaceful use of atomic energy and warned against 
atomic warfare. 


Peace Endeavors of Pius XII 


In 1950, the world became aware that Communist 
Russia, too, was in possession of nuclear weapons. The 
great race in nuclear armament between the United 
States of America and Soviet Russia followed, making 
the threat of a new terrible war more and more acute. 

Pope Pius XII devoted all his efforts to warn against 
war by pointing to the dreadful consequences of mod- 
ern warfare, by exhorting nations to peaceful settle- 
ment of their differences, and by delineating sound 
moral principles for the solution of prevailing tensions. 


January 1960 


Nuclear War 


Even before the Russians exploded their first atomic 
bomb, the Holy Father, on February 8, 1948, in his 
annual address to the Pontifical Academy of Sciences: 
warned: “What disasters would fall upon mankind 
from a future conflict, should it prove impossible to 
prevent or harness the use of new and unexpected sci- 
entific discoveries?”® 

in his Christmas message of December 24, 1951, the 
Pope stressed peace among nations, a peace based on 
the Christian order, not on powerful weapons.* 

Quite dramatically, Pius XII described the horrible 
dangers of atomic explosions in his Easter message. of 
April 18, 1954. He said: 


These means of destruction—as We had already 
occasion to state and to fear as far back as Febru- 
ary, 1943—are capable of bringing about a “dan- 
gerous catastrophe for our entire planet,” of caus- 
ing the total extermination of all animal and vege- 
table life and of all the works of man over contin- 
uously vaster regions. And these means are ca- 
pable, with artificially radioactive isotopes of ex- 
tended average life, of polluting in a lasting 
manner the atmosphere, the land, and also the 
oceans, even where these areas are very distant 
from the zones directly stricken and contaminated 
by nuclear explosions. 

Thus, before the eyes of a terrified world there 
is presented a preview of gigantic destruction, of 
extensive territories rendered uninhabitable and 
unfit for human use over and above the biological 
consequences that can result, either by the changes 
brought about by germs and micro-organisms, or 
through the uncertain effects which a prolonged 
radioactive stimulus can have upon greater organ- 
isms, including man, and upon their future off- 
spring. 

In this connection We do not wish to omit a 
reference to the danger that could result for future 
generations from mutagenic intervention, deriv- 
able or perhaps already derived from the new 
means (of destruction), resulting in deviation of 
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the patrimony of man’s hereditary factors from 
their natural development; and this also for the 
reason that among such deviations there probably 
are not lacking, or would not be lacking, those 
pathogenic mutations that are the causes of trans- 
mittible diseases and monstrosities. 

For Our part, We will tirelessly endeavor to 
bring about, by means of international agree- 
ments—always in subordination to the principle 
of legitimate self-defense—the effective proscrip- 
tions and banishment of atomic, biological, and 
chemical warfare.® 


Unforeseeable Consequences of Fallout 


The Holy Father spoke also about the unfore- 
seeable consequences of atomic fallout in his Easter 
address of April 10, 1955: “We must again raise Our 
voice of warning against the dangers, which the science 
of genetics foresees as possible, when that mysterious 
something, which is deep down in every living thing, 
is handled recklessly, or subjected to a violent change 
of habitat by a cause such as, for example, an increased 
radioactivity in the face of a yet unknown margin of 
biological security.”® 

On December 24, 1955, in his Christmas message, 
the Holy Father spoke of, and fully supported, the 
proposal of renunciation of experimentation with 
atomic weapons, renunciation of the use of such arms, 
and general control of armaments by means of interna- 
tional agreements. He also gave a detailed plan of ef- 
fective inspection of the proposed agreements.” 


Rejected a Coexistence in Error 


In his Christmas message of December 23, 1956, the 
Pope recommended a solidarity of the European na- 
tions confronted with a ruthless, atheistic enemy. 
While stressing the harmonious coexistence of nations 
loving truth, he rejected a coexistence in error. He 
spoke again of effective methods of controlling nuclear 
disarmament through the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. Among other things he stated: “We are convinced 
that today also, only a unanimous and strong stand of 
all those who love truth and good can save and will 
save the peace confronted with an enemy resolute, 
in one way or other, to impose upon all peoples a 
particular and unbearable form of life.”® 

The Holy Father gave his views on the race of nu- 
clear armament also as a reply to Japan’s special en- 


voy, Professor Masatoshi Matushita on April 14, 1957: , 


“The destructive power of nuclear weapons has be- 
come unlimited, being no longer checked by critical 
mass which once set a natural limit to the already ter- 
rible power of the first atomic weapons. . . There- 
fore, instead of the useless waste of scientific activity, 
of labor, and of material means which the preparation 
of this catastrophe represents—and, apart from the 
enormous immediate damage, no one can foretell with 
certainty what the ultimate biological effects, es- 
pecially the hereditary ones, could be on living beings 
—instead of this exhausting and costly race to death, 


scientists of all nations and all beliefs must feel a grave 
obligation to pursue the noble end of mastering these 
energies for the service of man.”® 

And again, in his next Christmas message of Decem- 
ber 22, 1957, the Pope stressed the need for disarma- 
ment under an effective inspection: “The divine law 
of harmony in the world strictly imposes on all rulers 
of nations the obligation to prevent war by means of 
suitable international organizations, to reduce arma- 
ments under a system of effective inspection and to 
deter whoever should aim at disturbing the nations 
which sincerely desire it.”!° 


Problems of War 


, Although Pope Pius XII was always anxious for 
peace among nations and used all occasions to express 
this desire, he never stated that war in our atomic 
era would never be permissible under any circum- 
jstances. Pius XII repeatedly stressed the validity of 
traditional principles of sound moral philosophy con- 
cerning the permissibility of war. He also was con- 
cerned with the application of these principles to 
atomic warfare, and gave a clear solution of this com- 
plex problem. 

Addressing the Sixth Congress of Penal Law on 
October 3, 1953, the Holy Father proscribed war of 
aggression as one of the greatest crimes, but he did 
not censure the right of self-defense and of armament, 
for that matter: “The right to arm in the interests of 
self-defense cannot be denied, even in our day, to any 
nation.”!! 

Answering the question about the moral permissi- 
bility of modern atomic, biological, and chemical 
weapons, he said to the XVI Congress of International 
Office of Documentation for Military Medicine, on 
October 19, 1953: “The answer may be deduced from 
the same principles which are decisive today for per- 
mitting war in general.”!? 

In his Christmas message of December 23, 1956, 
the Holy Father summarized these principles as fol- 
lows: “It is clear that in the present circumstances there 
can be verified in a nation the situation wherein, every 
effort to avoid war being expended in vain, war—for 
effective self-defense and with the hope of a favorable 
outcome against unjust attack—could not be consid- 
ered unlawful. If therefore, a body representative of 
the people and government—both having been chosen 
by free elections—in a moment of extreme danger de- 
cides, by legitimate instruments of internal and exter- 
nal policy, on defensive precautions, and carries out 
the plans which it considers necessary, it does not act 
immorally. Therefore a Catholic citizen cannot in- 
voke his own conscience in order to refuse to serve 
and fulfill those duties the law imposes.”!* 

And again in his address to Women Army Auxil- 
iaries, on May 21, 1958: “For the Church, the juridicial 
licitness of war is not something that holds true in 
every hypothesis. Although the Church refuses to ac- 
cept any doctrine which claims that war is a neces- 
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sary effect of cosmic, physical, biological, or economic 
forces, it is equally adverse to admitting that war is 
always censurable. Since human freedom is capable 
of unleashing an unjust conflict, to the damage of a na- 
tion, it is certain that such a nation can under fixed 
conditions, use arms and defend itself.”"* 


War of Annihilation Unlawful 


However, according to the clear statement of the 
Holy Father, it is never permissible to use weapons of 
such destructive power that would endanger the exist- 
ence of the human race, even if it means destruction 
in a limited but vast area of the earth. 

This was made clear by the Pope in his address to 
the Eighth Congress of the Medical Association on 
September 30, 1954. In this address Pius XII dis- 
cussed the question of permissibility of atomic, bac- 
teriological, and chemical warfare, and stated that 
such war would be lawful only “when it is deemed 
absolutely necessary as a means of self-defense. . .im- 
posed upon one by an obvious, extremely serious, and 
otherwise unavoidable violation of justice. . . Even 
then, however, every possible effort must be made to 
avoid it through international agreements, or to place 
upon its use such distinct and rigid limitations as will 
guarantee that its effects will be confined to the strict 
demands of defense.” The following part of the 
address is of our particular concern: “Moreover, should 
the use of this method (ABC warfare) entail such an 
extension of existing evil as would render man wholly 
incapable of controlling it, its use should be rejected as 
immoral. In such an instance, it would no longer be 
a question of ‘defense’ against injustice, and of the 
necessary ‘safeguarding’ of legitimate possessions, but 
of the pure and simple annihilation of all human life 
within the radius of action. Under no circumstances 
is this to be permitted.”1® 

The Holy Father clearly distinguished between con- 
trollable and uncontrollable weapons. An_uncontrol- 
lable H-bomb, which would endanger the existence of 
the human race, even if it is the existence of mankind in 
only a part of the earth, is not permissible. Thus the 
use of uncontrollable weapons is not permissible, even 
for self-defense against an unjust attacker. Under no 
circumstances is it permissible to put at stake the ex- 
istence of the human race. 

In a war of annihilation, particularly in all-out 
nuclear war, the conditions for the permissibility of 


war in general could not be realized. No violation of| 
national rights is in proportion to the evil of annihilat- 


ing a nation. The moral conduct of war demands that 
the destructive weapons may be used only against 
military or predominantly military personnel and ob- 
jects, and that would not be realized in a war of ex- 
termination. Also the hope for the betterment of the 
situation by such destruction would hardly be realized, 
because such a war would almost inevitably boomer- 
ang against the nation that would begin it, in potential 
self-destruction, in retaliation of the kind, and in moral 
censure by the civilized world. 
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In his address to the XVI Congress of Military Medi- 
cine on October 19, 1953, the Holy Father, discussing 
the principle of proportion between the unjustly vio- 
lated rights and the damages connected with the 
vindication of these rights, stated: “When the damages 
caused by war are not comparable to those of ‘tolerated 
injustice,’ one may have a duty to ‘suffer injustice.’ ”!* 


Perspectives 


Is it, then, that Pope Pius XII demanded passive 
resignation before an unscrupulous aggressor who 
would eventually launch an all-out nuclear war? 

The Holy Father stressed the perennial principles of 
sound moral philosophy which must never be aban- 
doned. He clearly stated that a war involving the po- 
tential annihilation of mankind is not permissible on 
the basis of sound moral principles, under any circum- 


\stances. On the other hand, a war of self-defense with 


the use of nuclear weapons of limited destructive 
power, according to the statements of Pius XII, would 
be morally permissible under the fixed conditions of 
the permissibility of war in general. 

But for how long could a nuclear war be kept within 
the limits of small controllable weapons? Furthermore, 
would not controllable nuclear weapons used in great 
amount cumulatively cause the same dreadful effects, 
so vividly described by the Pope, as the few huge H- 
bombs or the open C-bombs? 

The Holy Father, more than anyone else, knew the 
ruthless nature of world communism. But he also was 
fully aware of the terrifying consequences of nuclear 
war, conducted with either controllable or uncontrol- 
lable weapons. 

That was the reason why Pope Pius XII was so much 
concerned with the problems of peace and war. He 
devoted all his efforts constructively to promote peace 
among nations and to prevent any nuclear war. He re- 
peatedly exhorted all nations to settle their differences 
peacefully by means of international agreements. 

Pius XII knew well the unstability of agreements 
with communists. For that reason he exhorted free na- 
tions to solidarity, unity, and preparedness to cope 
with any unscrupulous enemy threatening the peace- 
ful life of nations. He recommended the punishing, on 
the international level, of an aggressor. Moreover, he 
repeatedly stressed the need for an effective interna- 
tional inspection over the proposed agreements con- 
cerning the ban on nuclear weapons and nuclear ex- 
perimentations, and the general disarmament. He 
delineated quite detailed plans for such inspection. 

Today, thinking people are appalled by the terrify- 
ing possibility of self-destruction in an atomic holo- 
caust. People of good will desire peace more than ever. 
Apparently, even the unscrupulous communists are 
anxious to avoid a nuclear war. Men in responsible 
positions look for a solution of the outstanding differ- 
ences that might result in a nuclear war. 

. Unfortunately, they have not yet looked in the 
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By SISTER M. HARRIET, O.S.F., M.A. 


Defense of Correct English 


A LIVING THING by nature undergoes change. It is born; 
it lives under a process of change while it is fulfilling 
its purpose; it dies when it is no longer needed. The 
English language, organic in nature, is subject to con- 
stant change in order to survive in a changing world. 
Like the waters of the mighty ocean its innovations of 
discourse rise and fall, and move on to give place to 
the next wave. Its new words and phrases live their 
life-span, serve their time and recede; yet in essence 
the moving current remains unchanged. Basically, it is 
the same language. 

English teachers become confused when they en- 
deavor to determine to what extent they are to accept 
the innovations and apparent corruptions of the Eng- 
lish language. Are they to be conservatists who defend 
the strict traditional rules of the older grammarians or 
are they to join the school of the modern science of 
linguistics which looks at the English language in the 
light of its usefulness to society and to its adaptability 
to customs? Sociologically speaking the only reason for 
the creation of speech is its usefulness to mankind. 
When words or phrases are no longer needed, they are 
cast aside to die. At times new phrases break into use. 
In addition, there persists such violations of traditional 
grammar as, “It’s me.” 

What are English teachers to do, then, about the 
conflict between the traditional rules of grammar as 
valid measures of correct or good English and the 
modern school of thought which challenges the con- 
nection between grammar and good English? 


Answer Lies in the Definition 


Perhaps the answer lies in the definition of “good 
English.” Though there can be no absolute definition 
of “good English,” there can be a relative one which 
is as satisfactory and adequate as definitions can be. 

Good English is that medium of communication by 
which man uses his faculty of speech to express the 
good, the true, the beautiful. It is the language by 
which he relates the thoughts, the feelings, the desires 
and conflicts of his inner life. It is the gift God has 
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given man to distinguish him from the strict category 
of the animal world. It lives and changes as man lives 
and changes. It is a tool of exchange, flexible and adapt. 
able, yet conforming to the standards set down by 
society for whose purpose the language exists. 

The soul of man is constantly longing for and grasp- 
ing the good because God, the author and source of all 
things good, true, and beautiful has endowed man with 
a desire for the good, the true, the beautiful. The good 
is that which is serviceable, suitable, and beneficial; 
that which is adequate, valid, complete; that which is 
unsullied, immaculate, honorable. With such lofty 
ambitions should not man express himself in terms that 
parallel these lofty ambitions; should he not consult 
the authorities of standard of “good English” so that he 
might do justice to that which God has intended to be 
uplifting? 


Correctness Determined by Custom 


We cite authority when we say that the expression 
“I don’t have no money” is incorrect. Yet there was a 
time in the history of the English language when 
double negatives were permitted. This example proves 
both the necessity of authority and the fact that the 
correctness of language is determined by custom and 
is, therefore, a living language. 

The true is that which is conformable to a standard, 
rule, pattern, or original; that which is correct, accu- 
rate, legitimate. When one’s speech conforms with 
one’s thought, we say that such a one is speaking the 
truth. Using the same example above, we can see that 
“I don’t have no money,” is not true since it really 
means “I do have money.” Though one is not delib- 
erately violating the truth, this statement would not be 
good English. Good English expresses the true. 

Only the best English can adequately do justice to 
the wisdom, the intelligence, the beauty of God as is 
reflected in His creatures. The beautiful is that which 
gives pleasure to the senses or which exalts the mind 
or spirit. Since this was the purpose of all creation, to 
use incorrect English is to degrade both the works of 
God and the works of His creatures. When one builds 
a church, the best of everything is not even good 
enough. All that God has created is beautiful. Can one 
interpret accurately or express adequately the wonders 
of God’s creation by using English in a slovenly 
manner? 

Man is the only intelligent creature that can com- 
municate his thoughts and ideas to others. Animals 
merely grunt, bark, shriek, hiss. Man’s speech raises 
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him to a level so far superior to the animal that when 
man neglects to learn to speak good English, he is 
showing ingratitude to God for the gift of intelligence. 


Change Is a Normal Condition 


Constant change in a language is a normal condition. 
Changes may come in the form of pronunciation, in 
word meanings, or in grammatical structure. One need 
merely to keep pace with the latest standard English. 
As long as there are living people, their language will 
be a living changeable one, for a living thing that does 
not change becomes stagnant. When such things as 
wars happen to people, their language changes. Some- 
times this change comes more rapidly than at other 
times, but always people adapt their language to meet 
the changing conditions of their lives. 

Law and order exist everywhere. We see order all 
around us, except, perhaps, in Communism which runs 
counter to the good, the true, the beautiful. Applying 
the law of order to man’s speech is to insure an orderly 
and beautiful exposition of thoughts, a quicker com- 
prehension of the spoken words, and a growth in hu- 
man relations. Since a man’s speech, then, should be or- 
derly, there will be needed a body of rules by which 
man can measure the correctness of his speech. 


Social Status Depends on Aptness of Expression 


Man’s social status to a great extent depends upon 
his aptness of expression. His word usage and the 


amassing of a vocabulary that fits all phases of life, 
and the ability to use both, in a certain sense, fits man 
to be at ease in anyone’s company. Man needs good 
English as a tool which is flexible and adaptable, and 
yet conformable to the standards set by authority. 

Where is one to turn for the authority on these modes 
of speech? We ourselves as members of society have es- 
tablished what correct English is by custom. Among 
us, though, certain ones have distinguished themselves 
as being the “best speakers” or the authorities. 

Ever since the publication of Samuel Johnson’s 
English Dictionary in 1755, the dictionary has been 
the main source for the accepted decisions of authori- 
ties. Even so, it has recently become difficult for editors 
of dictionaries to keep pace with the rapid innovations 
in the English language because of the numerous tech- 
nical terms which have sprung into use in the twentieth 
century. Hence, one may need to consult authorities 
in various technical areas. Samuel Johnson tells us in 
his Dictionary that it was his intention to purify and 
regulate the language, but that he found it impossible 
to embalm something which was living and changing. 

Since there must be authority in all things, we turn to 
those among us who have best expressed what society, 
in general, considers correct. The opinions of these 
authorities constitute correct, good, or standard Eng- 
lish for they have best expressed the good, the true, the 
beautiful. 

What is one to do about regional differences? We are 
aware of the fact that one cannot depart too far from 
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the speech patterns of his locality if he wishes to be 
accepted by his group or even understood by them. 
He feels he must be one with them in this most im- 
portant medium of communication. 

What is the English teacher to do in such a case? 
History has proved that unless the will to use standard 
English or “good” English comes from a deep-rooted 
desire within the student, the teacher can drill year 
upon year with little or no results. If the group with 
whom the student identifies himself is not a group that 
uses standard English, the teacher will have little 
lasting effect upon the spontaneous speech of the stu- 
dent. The student may learn all the rules of grammar 
and even apply them in the classroom and in other 
learning situations, but in his mind there are still two 
kinds of English, one he uses in school and one he uses 
when he is off-guard with his social group. 


Abandon Grammar? 


Is the teaching of grammar, then, to be abandoned? 
No. It is the teacher's obligation to make available a 
knowledge of standard English. Once a student recog- 
nizes the fact that his nonstandard speech is a hin- 
drance to his advancement, he may shift his loyalties 
and accept standard or good English. Nonstandard 
English forms will always be with us. They will per- 
form their function only to be replaced with new terms, 
and, though it may be argued that the unrealistic rules 
of grammar do not have a lasting effect upon our lan- 
guage, it must be admitted that grammar has outlived 
numerous patterns of nonstandard English. 

Unless students practice good English twenty-four 
hours a day, and until they hear it used by members of 
their family and by their social group, teachers will 
continue to shout, “Use Good English!” : 


Functional, Not as an End 


What can be said of the future of English? With 
modern means of travel and communication progress- 
ing as they have been, there is reason to believe that 
regional differences in language will gradually dimin- 
ish, and that standard English will flourish. Schools, 
then, must persevere in their efforts to encourage stu- 
dents to use good English. They will do well to sift 
out the common rules of English which their particular 
students violate and place emphasis upon a correct 
knowledge of traditional grammar rules which con- 
cern these particular items. This will be using gram- 
mar as something functional rather than as an end in 
itself. The use of “handbooks” is becoming widespread, 
for they distinguish for the student nonstandard Eng- 
lish from standard and acceptable English. 

To those who say it doesn’t matter how you say what 
you want to say, we might retaliate with “It doesn’t 
matter how you dress. If you feel comfortable in 
grandpa’s slippers, wear grandpa’s slippers to the 
dance, and wear grandma’s dress, too, if you like.” . . . 
Oh, it does matter how you dress? Then it matters how 
you speak! 








By REV. JOSEPH A. COYNE, 0O.S.A. 


Make More of Mendel 


“EXPERIMENTS IN PLANT HysripizaTion” is the title of 
the short monograph written by the Augustinian priest 
Gregor Johann Mendel, Abbot of the Monastery of St. 
Thomas at Brunn. For decades it was entirely for- 
gotten, but upon its rediscovery it gave mighty impetus 
to the development of the science of genetics. 

Three outstanding men in biological science during 
the 19th century were Charles Darwin, an English 
naturalist (1809-1882); Louis Pasteur, a French chem- 
ist (1822-1895); and Mendel a German® botanist 
(1822-1884). Darwin, proposed a theory of evolution 
based on natural selection, and other factors, as ex- 
pounded in his work “Origin of Species.” Pasteur de- 
veloped a method for the prevention of disease by 
inoculation. Mendel discovered the laws governing the 
inheritance of parental characteristics by their off- 
spring. It is interesting to note that none of these men 
were biologists. The impact of their work was felt far 
beyond the scope of their own field. It had its effect 
on many sciences other than the natural. The wide- 
spread influence of Mendel’s work will arouse interest 
in his personality, life, and achievements. He was truly 
a pioneer of science and he disclosed an unknown land 
before the time was ripe. 


- Home and Ancestry 


In the extreme northeastern corner of Moravia where 
Prussia, Poland, and Czechoslovakia border on one 
another, there lies a rolling upland country, charming 
and fertile, draining into the Oder River on one side 
and into the Danube on the other. It is known as 
Kuhlandchen. Heinzendorf, a village of Kuhlandchen, 
was the birthplace of Gregor Johann Mendel. Seventy- 
two (72) house numbers comprised the small town— 
all the homes of farmers. 

Mendel’s parents, Anton Mendel and Rosine Schwir- 
teich, were married on October 6, 1818. The father 
was a peasant landholder; the mother, the daughter of 
a neighboring farmer. From his mother, Johann in- 





Father Coyne, well known to our readers as 
treasurer of the CAVE Association, has 
taught physics for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. For several years and up to the present 
scholastic year, he taught at St. Rita's High 
School in Chicago. Father now teaches at 
Cascia Hall, Tulsa, Oklahoma—section A, 
the superior student's class, in physics using 
the PSSC program (explained in the Novem- 
ber issue) and religion to a seventh grade 
class and also an eleventh year class. The 
balance of the school day he spends in the 
office as student counsellor. 


herited many of his character traits, for he seems to 
have been good natured, quiet, and modest. His desire 
for learning can be traced to his maternal ancestors, 
From his father, he inherited his love for the soil, his 
interest in flowers and bees; and from his native land, 
he inherited his rugged individualism, his tenacity of 
purpose, his industry, honesty, and ambition, qualities 
so characteristic of the peasant of Heinzendorf. 


Biography 


The first child born to Anton and Rosine Mendel 
was a daughter, Veronica. Then on July 22, 1822, a 
second child came, a boy, who was christened Johann 
after his paternal uncle. The additional name of Gregor, 
by which he was known during his monastic life, was 
not given to him until he became a member of his 
religious family, the Augustinian Order. In 1829 a third 
child was born into the Mendel family. Like the first, 
she was a girl, Theresa. She was a merry little soul, 
resembling her brother in face and disposition, and 
was his favorite companion during the years of his 
childhood, and his dearest friend during his later life, 

Mendel received his first formal education from the 
village schoolmaster. His early training was in natural 
history and natural science—fruit growing and bee 
tending. The schoolmaster was quick to recognize the 
exceptional talent of his young pupil, Johann Mendel, 
and he spoke to the lad’s parents about the matter. 
Upon the recommendation of his teacher, arrange- 
ments were made for him to attend a higher school, 
He was admitted, without examination, to the School 
of Leipnik. 


Progress Marked as Eminent 


Anton Mendel was loath to abandon his plan to 
leave his farm to his only son, but he could not deny 
that learning offered the only escape from hardships 
of peasant life. Not wanting his boy to miss any oppor- 
tunities, he made many sacrifices to further Johann’ 
education. His progress in the Leipnik School was 
marked as eminent. Outstripping his fellow students, 
he was already paving the way for further study, with 
the result that on December 15, 1834, he was admitted 
to the Trappau High School, the headmaster of which 
was Father Ferdinand Schauman, an Augustinian from 
the Monastery of St. Thomas at Brunn. Here again he 


* Most textbooks list Mendel as an Austrian. During his life- 
time Moravia was part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire (1526- 
1918). After World War I his native land became part of 
Czechoslovakia. However, despite the change in government, 
his nationality was German for he was of German extraction. 
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was an exceptional student, the third among the best. 
While the boy was making great strides in his school 
work, the family found it harder and harder to meet 
the school fees. Johann was forced to find work to help 
defray the expense of most of his education. 

Having completed the Trappau curriculum, equiva- 
lent to our high school course, he was desirous of 
furthering his education. The next step was a course 
in philosophy taught at the Philosophical Institute in 
Olmutz. He did his utmost to secure work as a private 
tutor in that city, but on account of the lack of friends 
and recommendations he failed to do so. His parents 
made every possible sacrifice to supply him with suffi- 
cient money for an untroubled pursuit of his studies. 
Despite their help he did not have sufficient funds to 
carry on his education, and he was afraid that he 
might have to abandon his favorite hopes and ambi- 
tions. Distress at the disappointment of his hopes and 
the gloomy outlook of the future had so marked an 
effect upon him that he fell sick and was compelled 


to spend a year with his parents for the restoration of 
his health. 


Prospects Slender—Sister Comes to Rescue 


Gregor Mendel’s prospects of continuing a life of 
study were slender, indeed. The merest trifle might 
have resulted in there being one peasant more or one 
genius less. Theresa, his younger sister, was very fond 
of her brother and wishing to give him another chance 
at the life he so desired, voluntarily renounced her 
share of the family estate. It was her dowry and it 
meant that her opportunity of marriage was delayed. 
It was this sacrifice on the part of his sister, Theresa, 
that enabled Mendel to continue his studies. Thus the 
world must stand in admiration and salute her for the 
sacrifices that she made so generously and so fortu- 
nately. 

When he had finished his philosophical studies, Men- 
del asked the advice and help of Professor: Franz, pro- 
fessor of physics at the Olmutz University. Upon 
Franz’s advice and with his letter of recommendation 
he applied for admission to the monastic community 
at Brunn. Thus it came to pass that Johann Mendel 
went to join the Augustinians. He was admitted as a 
novice, with three other classmates, on October 9, 
1843, and took the name of Gregor, which was always 
used before his baptismal name. 


St. Thomas Focal Point of Culture 


Brunn is the capital of Moravia. Moravia, Bohemia, 
and Slovakia comprise what is now Czechoslovakia. 
The Augustinian Monastery of St. Thomas was founded 
in 1359. The building was erected in the shape of a 
quadrangle with the monastery garden in the center. 
In a small portion of this garden Mendel experimented 
with the common garden plant, the sweet pea. Dur- 
ing his novitiate year, i.e., basic training for religious 
life, he was to meet the members of the community 
which played an important part in his life and the 
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life of the people at Brunn. They were men of learn- 
ing and deep spirituality. As in the middle ages, this 
monastery was the focal point of culture and learning, 
not only for the town but also for the whole region. 

He pronounced his vows, completed four years of 
theology at Brunn Theological College, and was or- 
dained priest on July 22, 1847. For two years he served 
as parish priest and then was appointed substitute high 
school teacher at Znaim in 1849. The first subjects that 
he taught were mathematics and Greek, and he carried 
a schedule of 20 hours a week. His success as a teacher 
and the sterling character of his life are vouched for 
by a testimonial signed by the entire teaching staff 
of the school. Despite his ability as a teacher, he did 
not have a teacher’s certificate. Before obtaining one 
he had to pass the examination for high school teach- 
ers. Strangely enough he flunked the teacher's exami- 
nation—not once, but twice. His biographer states, 
“This famous investigator, who had hitherto earned 
every distinction, has to be numbered among the great 
men whose exceptional qualities have been less obvious 
to strict examiners than to more far-sighted posterity.” 
Professor Doppler (the discoverer of Doppler’s princi- 
ple) was one of his examiners in physics. The Abbot 
of the monastery, Abbot Napp, expected Mendel to 
pass the examination with flying colors, and when he 
failed to do so, he asked for an explanation from the 
head of the board of examiners. He learned that Men- 
del needed a course of studies at the university. So the 
Abbot sent him to the University of Vienna, where he 
was enrolled as a special student for two years. 


High School Teacher—Publishes Science Paper 


For the next fourteen years Mendel was a teacher 
in the Brunn Modern School, a high school. In 1870 
the enrollment of the school was 986 and the maxi- 
mum number of pupils in any class was 60. As a teacher 
he was universally loved by those who came under him 
for instruction. His biographer states that many of his 
pupils extol his methods of instruction, his justice, his 
gentleness, and his kindness. Friendly as his disposi- 
tion was, and although he had many well-wishing 
acquaintances, he had very few intimate friends. 

It was during his years as teacher in the Brunn 
Modern School that he conducted his experiments, in 
the monastery garden, on the common garden pea. 
The report of these experiments was contained in a 
paper entitled “Experiments in Plant Hybridization.” 
The paper was read before the Brunn Society for the 
Study of Natural Science, in whose activities Mendel 
took a very active part. The paper was published in 
the proceedings of the society but received scant at- 
tention from the scientific world. It was simultaneously 
rediscovered by three men 16 years after his death. 
Experiments on other plants were carried out, with 
little success, during this period. 

During the latter years of his life, it would seem 
that Mendel took no further interest in pure science. 
Whether this was due to the fact that the scientific 
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world paid so little attention to his theories or whether 
it was due to misunderstanding in ecclesiastical cir- 
cles, remains a moot question. In any case he was 
faithful to his first love, flowers. 


Studies in Meteorology 


He carried on extensive work with fruit trees and 
bee keeping, both of which were very practical and 
helpful to the farmers of the region. Another example 
of his practical assistance to the community were his 
studies in meteorology. Nothing can show better how 
accurate and conscientious he was than his meteoro- 
logical studies. 

It is interesting to note that Mendel’s meteorologi- 
cal instruments consisted of a barometer, a wet-and- 
dry bulb thermometer, and a rain gauge. For five 
years, from 1878 until a few days before his death, he 
made daily readings and kept records of the instru- 
ment readings. The wet-and-dry bulb thermometer 
was set up in the northern face of the monastery par- 
allel to the church. The barometer was set in the gar- 
den near the beehouse, and the rain gauge was set in 
the prelacy garden. These arrangements made it nec- 
essary for Mendel to visit all parts of the monastery 
three times daily. The hours at which he made his 
readings were 6:00 a.m., 2:00 p.m., and 10:00 p.m. 
However, it was later changed to 7:00 a.m., 2:00 p.m., 
and 9:00 p.m. Mendel’s daily readings (from 1878 to 
1883) are still preserved in the archives of the Brunn 
Society for the Study of Natural Science. 


Elected Abbot 


On April 1, 1868, Gregor Johann Mendel was elected 
Abbot of the Augustinian Monastery of St. Thomas. 
Mendel’s election as Abbot brought with it cares and 
duties which curtailed his scientific activities. When 
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he looked back upon his own past as a peasant boy 
of Heinzendorf, when he had such a hard struggle to 
secure an education, and when he saw himself as a 
substitute teacher, twice rejected as incompetent by 
the distinguished examiners at Vienna University, he 
must have been amazed to find himself, at the age of 
46, a mitered abbot and prelate of the Augustinian 
Monastery at Brunn. His age was most suitable, for 
the community preferred to elect a young man as its 
abbot because of the heavy taxation incurred by a 
change in the office. He was a spiritual man, active, 
practical minded, just, and kindly. The brethren could 
hardly have wished for a better religious superior. 
During the time that Mendel was conducting his 
experiments in the monastery garden, he was restricted 
to a small section for his work. Now that he was 
abbot, he could have the entire garden for his use. 
This time the restriction was not space but time. 


Fought Unjust Taxation 


The last ten years of his life he carried on a bitter 
and wearisome fight against the Austrian Liberal Gov- 
ernment. The dispute was concerned with what he 
considered an unjust taxation of the monasteries. Rele- 
vant clauses are as follows: 1. In order to supply the 
financial needs of Catholic worship and especially to 
augment the stipends of parish priests, the incumbents 
of ecclesiastical benefices and the regular religious 
communities shall make the specified contribution to 
the religious fund. 2. The basis of the contribution 
shall be the taxable value of the entire property or 
benefice. 

Mendel considered the tax unjust. The natural ob- 
stinacy of a man who had been born a peasant and the 
injudicious enforcement by government officials made 
him all the more stubborn in his resistance. Unhappily, 
his method was not the best solution of the problem. 

Culled from an obituary notice in the newspaper at 
the time of his death is the following: “In his duties as 
abbot he won the respect and honor of all because of 
his generosity, affection, and kindliness. He never de- 
nied help to anyone who asked for it. He had the rare 
gift of being able to bestow alms without having the 
petitioner feel any sense of dependence.” 


Modern Sidelight 


The Augustinian Monastery of St. Thomas at Brunn 
was functioning, with a healthy growth, until 1941 
when Nazi Germany occupied Czechoslovakia. From 
that time it went through the vissicitudes of war: oc- 
cupation, confiscation, and devastation. At the present 
time Czechoslovakia is under the political heel of Com- 
munist Russia. The latest news to seep through their 
Iron Curtain has the present abbot under “protective 
custody,” i.e., house arrest, in the monastery. 


Mendel and His Methods 


The most important facts in the life and work of this 
Augustinian scientist, whose name has become woven 
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so closely into the fabric of genetic science, are his 
methods of: observation, experimentation, classifica- 
tion, tentative explanation or hypothesis, testing, and 
final deduction. These were the steps that led.to the 
discovery of the Mendelian Laws of heredity. 

The research period of his life was 1856-1871. In 
the garden of his monastery at Brunn, Mendel began 
to observe carefully the resemblances and differences 
among various “species” of garden peas. Mendel was 
prepared for his work by a fine enthusiasm and a 
thoroughly scientific spirit. His success was due not 
only to these qualities of mind but also to a wise choice 
of materials and methods of investigation. 

His scientific achievements in plant hybridization 
may be stated briefly as follows: 

1. Counting of Different Types of Offspring. He was 
the first to use this simple method. It consisted in ac- 
tually counting the number of each type of progency 
which resulted from a given cross, in grouping them 
into definite and easily recognized classes, and in ob- 
serving the relative sizes of these classes. He thus for 
the first time began to reduce the phenomena of inher- 
itance to a measurable basis and employed the exact 
quantitative methods used so successfully in many 
other sciences. Herein lay one of Mendel’s chief con- 
tributions to genetic discipline. 

2. Study of Single Traits. Here again Mendel simpli- 
fied the problem by restricting his attention to a single 
character at a time. For example: In studying flower 
color, he chose for his hybridization experiments plants 
which were contrasted in this one character alone, 
crossing a red-flowered plant with a white-flowered 
one, paying no attention, for the time being, to whether 
these plants were tall or dwarf, yellow-seeded or 
green. When the behaviour of each single trait was 
established, he then studied two traits together, such 
as color and height. 

3. Pedigree Records. In tracing these characteristics 
from generation to generation, a careful technique and 
a thorough system of recording observations became 
necessary because it was of utmost importance to know 
exactly which plants were the parents and which were 
the offspring of a given cross. 


Material and Technique 


4. Material and Technique. The garden pea is a 
naturally self-fertilized species. Its flowers are so con- 
structed that the reproductive parts are covered by the 
petals and are not directly exposed to insects or to the 
wind. Pollen normally falls on the adjacent stigma and 
this effects fertilization of the ovules of the same 
flower. It is rare for an insect to penetrate a flower. 
Ordinarily no cross-pollination occurs between plants 
except artificially by the experimenter. Mendel opened 
the flower-bud and removed the stamens before any 
pollen had been shed (preventing self-pollination), 
and later placed on the stigma of this flower, pollen 
from the plant he wished to use as the other parent in 
a cross. 





5. Law of Dominance. When parents that are unlike 
with respect to a certain character are crossed, ordi- 
narily the hybrid progeny of the first generation thus 
produced will be like one of the parents with respect 
to the character in question, and not something inter- 
mediate between the two. Mendel termed the charac- 
ter that remains apparent in such a hybrid the domi- 
nant, and the latent character that recedes from view, 
because it is covered up by the dominant, the reces- 
sive. Whether a certain character will behave in a 
dominant or in a recessive fashion can be determined 
only by the test of breeding. 


Progeny of Hybrids 


When the hybrid offspring of this first generation, 
called the first filial generation and represented by the 
symbol F;, are in turn crossed with each other (or in 
the case of self-fertilized forms are allowed to inbreed, 
thus attaining the same end), a mixed progeny is pro- 
duced, 25 per cent of which are like the dominant | 
grandparent, 25 per cent like the recessive grand- 
parent, and 50 per cent like the hybrid parents them- 
selves. Example: Mendel found that when peas of the 
ordinary tall variety of vines were artifically crossed 
with those of a dwarf variety, all the resulting offspring 
grew tall vines like the first parent. It made no differ- 
ence which parent was selected as the tall one. The 
result was the same in either case, showing that the 
character of tallness is dominant and independent of 
sex. When these tall offspring were subsequently 
crossed with the same kind, or allowed to be self- 
fertilized, 787 plants of the tall variety and 277 of the 
dwarf kind were actually obtained by Mendel, making 
approximately the proportion of 3:1. On further breed- 
ing, in another year, the dwarf peas thus derived 
proved in the F, generation to be the pure dwarfs, 
while the tall ones turned out to be of two kinds, one- 
third of them pure tall like their pure tall grandparent, 
and two-thirds of them hybrid tall like their parents, 
giving in turn again the proportion of three tall to one 
dwarf when interbred. 


The Crossing Explained 


These crosses may be expressed as follows: tall (T) 
x dwarf (t) equals tall (Tt). That is, tallness crossed 
with dwarfness equals tallness with the dwarf charac- 
ter present but latent. If the hybrids, Tt and Tt are 
now crossed together, the result, as demonstrated by 
Mendel, is: 


Tt (all possible male characters ) 
Tt (all possible female characters ) 


a2. on 
tT tt 


TT 2Tt tt 





That is, one of the four possible cases is dwarf (tt) in 
character and the other three are apparently tall, al- 
(Continued on page 348) 





By THERESA MITCHELL 


Guidance—Catholic and Otherwise 


CATHOLIC scHOOLs have long been noted for their suc- 
cess in guiding their charges in the right direction. Not 
only do they teach academic subject matter, but they 
inculcate moral principles, give religious instruction, 
and use a kind but firm discipline which prepares the 
child for the later self-discipline that is necessary if he 
is to avoid sin and the occasions of sin. 

Because this is well known to be the case, many 
people are confused when they hear that “guidance” 
is currently suspect. They ask in honest puzzlement, 
“What's wrong with ‘guidance’ in the schools? Aren't 
teachers supposed to direct the children?” 

They are, of course; but our present-day “guidance” 
has come to be something entirely different from the 
formerly accepted and more casual kind, where the 
teacher stood ready to offer suggestions and counsel 
the child when he asked for advice or when he was 
obviously in need of a helping hand. Typically Catholic 
guidance has its roots in prudence and Christlike char- 
ity. But “guidance” as it has been developed by secular 
educators is a separate entity, with definite, studied 
techniques. It was begun in secular groups, because it 
was increasingly obvious that something was lacking 
in the secular school’s education. “Counseling” and 
“guidance” were introduced—often by well-meaning 
people—into schools and youth organizations as well, 
to fill the vacuum created by the absence of religion. 
The “guidance” class was a sort of ethical culture soci- 
ety, junior grade. 


"Guidance" Ideas Evolved by Materialists 


It is ironic that some of our Catholic teachers have 
been led to adopt the “guidance” ideas evolved by 
these materialists. It is symptomatic of the regrettable 
inferiority complex that afflicts some Catholic educa- 
tors in the United States. Bishop Thomas K. Gorman, 
of the Dallas-Fort Worth Diocese, had some sharp 
things to say with regard to this complex, in an edi- 
torial in the Texas Catholic (February 7, 1959). It is 
only when our schools are something less than thor- 
oughly Catholic that we need apologize for them. 





Theresa Mitchell is a mother of children ranging from the lower grades 
through high school. A college graduate, she majored in English and 
psychology. Her writing is extensive—devoted principally to educa- 
tion—and she has been published in The Friar, The Tablet, The Wan- 
derer, Crozier, Family Digest and Mary Immaculate Magazine. She 
is author of the epee Is Your School Progressive? which was pub- 
lished by the Paulist Press. 
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Procedure Has Extremely Materialistic Aspect 


The much advertised “mental health” movement has 
now greatly implemented “guidance” techniques. It 
has succeeded in convincing many teachers that it is 
their duty to assemble all possible information about 
the children, gathered by hook or by crook, and to help 
them solve all the “problems” they are able to unearth. 
Since many of the top problem-solvers are atheists or 
agnostics, the procedure has taken on an extremely 
materialistic aspect. The highest good of today’s mate- 
rialists is “democracy.” 

Thus, “guidance” in its present materialist form is no 
longer spontaneous help, given by a teacher that the 
child selects himself, when he feels in need of advice. 
It is imposed upon the child whether he wants it or not. 
There may be actual classes for “guidance,” or it may 
be interwoven with other subjects, like English, home 
economics, or hygiene. 

One of the common approaches is to ask the child 
long lists of questions about his “problems.” Many of 
the “problems” presented to him are centered on his 
home and family; some of them concern the child him- 
self. It is suggested to the child that perhaps his parents 
are too strict, that they are not understanding, that they 
do not really love him, that his home is unattractive. 
It is suggested that perhaps he hasn’t enough money, 
that he hasn't enough time for “fun and play,” that he 
can’t make the kind of friends he wants. 


Seeds of Doubt and Dissatisfaction Planted 


The lists, available from numerous testing agencies, 
run into incredible numbers; some of them include 
more than two hundred questions. Sometimes the child 
is told to sign his name; sometimes he is told that he 
need not do so. The latter approach is intended to make 
him less inhibited in answering. In either case, the 
harm is done; because the child’s mind has absorbed 
the suggestions made by the questions, and the seeds of 
doubt and dissatisfaction have been planted in his 
mind, 

The next step is to ask the children to discuss their 
“problems” in class. Some textbooks, in order to break 
down the children’s natural reticence, present them 
with lists of “worries” or “problems,” assuring them that 
these are typical for students their age. The implication 
seems to be that a child who doesn’t have some of these 
problems is a “square.” When the twelve-year-old reads 
about Mary, who was ashamed of her parents, resented 
having to wear hand-me-down clothes, and thought she 
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was old enough to have dates, it makes her wonder, “Is 
that how I’m supposed to feel?” And it fans resentment 
where it already exists. 


Now Views Mother in Critical Light : 


By the time these “worries” have been discussed in 
class—and frequently exaggerated in the discussion 
because of the children’s natural tendency to want to 
join in whatever is going on, and contribute something 
interesting—resentment has mounted. The same 
twelve-year-old who always thought her mother was 
beautiful is likely to go home and view her with a cal- 
culating and critical eye (after all, didn’t Sophie say 
she was ashamed of her mother’s old-fashioned ways?.) 
and decide that Ingrid Bergman is really much more 
attractive, and why doesn’t Mother go and get a new 
permanent? 

The first and most obvious reason why all this—both 
the questionnaires and the discussions—is so objection- 
able is that it undermines authority in the home. And 
when parental authority is broken down, the weakening 
of spiritual authority is not far behind. For a teacher to 
permit, much less encourage, unfavorable remarks 
about parents is certainly not teaching the children to 
honor them—and this is a Commandment of God, 
which cannot be rescinded, not even in the name of 
“mental health.” And in addition, such discussions 
teach detraction. Perhaps John has real problems; per- 
haps he has good reason for objecting to his father’s 
excessive drinking, or his brother’s ungovernable tem- 
per, but he was no right to discuss them in class, or in 
any other public place. This is not a debatable issue. 
Detraction is a sin; that should settle the matter. 


One's Right to Privacy 


Then, there is always the matter of one’s right to 
privacy. A teachers’ manual from the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine warns that the teacher has no right 
to question students on matters of conscience, such as 
whether they attended Mass. “This is psychologically 
harmful; it is wrong theologically,” says the manual. 
“The question is one the catechist has no authority to 
ask and the child no duty to answer.” It goes on to say 
that personal questions asked in class may well lead to 
hypocrisy and untruth. 


Majority Decision Is Not Criterion 


Another equally serious objection to these proce- 
dures is that they teach children the proper way to ar- 
rive at a conclusion about a matter is to discuss it with 
“the group,” and to arrive at a “democratic decision.” 
In “guidance” classes, the children may debate whether 
they should obey their parents, or whether going 
steady is permissible. Even though the class may be led 
to the right conclusion by the teacher, the wrong 
process is established in the children’s minds as good. 
When something is governed by a definite moral prin- 
ciple, it is not subject to discussion or debate. And 
majority decision is not the citerion for good! 
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In addition to the fact that the “problem lists” and 
texts which dwell on children’s worries do much to 
create problems in their minds by the mere process of 
suggestion, and thus incite resentment and rebellion, 
they make the child introspective. The adolescent 
should not be encouraged in introspection; his atten- 
tion should be focused, as much as is possible, on 
things outside himself. His thoughts should not be 
turned inward. “Many people are driven to the analytic 
couches of psychiatrists in an attempt to cure their 
preoccupation with self,” says Bishop Sheen ( Mission, 
September-October 1956). He quotes St. Augustine: 
“By not thinking of self, surmount self.” 

And again, the discussion of problems is an invitation 
to complain about one’s difficulties. The Catholic child 
is taught—or should be taught—to accept crosses as 
something that God permits. No doubt Maria Goretti 
accepted her poverty in this light. A child generally 
accepts its station in life without protest, unless some- 
one injects the idea of protest in its mind. An apparent 
handicap may be a blessing, if the child is taught to 
offer it to God without complaint or comment. 


Cumulative Records 


“Guidance” material is generally put into a cumula- 
tive record, to which things are added each successive 
year. If the child attends a school that keeps such 
records and takes them seriously, his second-grade mis- 
deeds are still on hand for his eighth-grade teacher to 
read and ponder; they may even follow to high school. 
Since “guidance” has come to encompass so many 
things, the cumulative record may contain anything 
from results of “problem” surveys to gossip—in the 
name of “information”—that various teachers gathered 
about him on his way through school, regarding his 
outside activities, his home life, and his friendships 
with other children. There is something decidedly 
indecent in the school’s collecting such records as the 
secular “experts” tell teachers to collect. Not only is 
much of the information obtained surreptitiously or 
deviously, but to keep it at all is opposed to charity, 
and is certainly outside the function of the school. 


Sex Instruction 


Then, along with “guidance” of this type comes sex 
instruction. It is usually given a more attractive name, 
like “family life education.” This goes along with the 
theory advanced by the secularists that parents don't 
tell their children what they need to know—a theory 
with which many Catholic experts disagree. Suffice it 
to say that all sex instruction in schools (or in other 
groups) ignores the valid arguments against group in- 
struction (it obviously breaks down reticence and 
paves the way for after-class discussions ), and uses the 
questionable technique of fighting the devil with fire. 


_ Sex instruction, after all, is a very simple matter, and 


not a subject for extended discussion anywhere, unless 
one is abnormally preoccupied with it. 
Teachers should be concerned over juvenile de- 
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linquency records; they are truly alarming. But even 
some of the secular educators are coming to realize that 
the situation is not improved by sex instruction in 
groups; on the contrary, it is worsened. Guidance, in 
the Catholic sense, avoids discussions of the physio- 
logical side, and seeks to instill attitudes of modesty 
and purity in the minds of the students. It warns 
against occasions of sin and points out the conse- 
quences of immorality, without being so graphic as to 
create an unhealthy curiosity. The subject is very ably 
discussed in Monsignor Rudolph Bandas’ Catechetical 
and Confraternity Methods (St. Paul Confraternity, 
251 Summet Avenue, St. Paul 2, Minnesota ). 


Calls a Spade a Spade 


Guidance that is truly Catholic makes short shrift of 
the “problems” that are so dear to the hearts of modern- 
ist educators. It calls them what they are—temptations. 
And as such, says the textbook, Vital Problems (St. 
Paul Confraternity ), they should be abolished at once. 
It is through reclassifying them as “problems” that the 
secularists have made temptations seemingly accept- 
able for discussion and debate. Once we see them for 
what they are, the fallacy is evident. Temptations are 
as old as the Garden of Eden, and the Church in its 
wisdom has taught us not to trifle with them. (A pe- 
rusal of the writings of humanist educators will show 
that their aim is to develop “questioning minds” that 
will lead the students to abandon their “old” ideas and 
turn to “new” ones. ) 


Directs Child Toward Good 


A Catholic guidance program stands out in startling 
contrast to that of the secularist counselors. It directs 
the child toward what is good; it never encourages him 
to dwell on temptations or wrong ideas. It teaches him 
to accept crosses, not to complain about them. It 
teaches him to obey just authority, to behave in accord- 
ance with his station in life. It leads him to appraise his 
thoughts and actions in the light of what Christ would 
think of them not by what the neighbors or his contem- 
poraries would think. Does he really try to follow 
Christ in everything he does? Would he be willing. to 
let Christ “listen in” on all his conversations? Are his 
good actions (like going to Holy Communion) per- 
formed for true love of Christ, rather than a desire to 
“follow the crowd?” (An excellent sample of such a 
program, by the Sisters of Divine Providence of Allison 
Park, Pennsylvania, is presented in the Catholic School 
Journal, June 1956. ) 

The world may change; but the purpose of man’s 
existence is still to know, love, and serve God, and to 
strive for eternal life with Him in heaven. True Catho- 
lic guidance can never lose sight of this truth. The 
Catholic teacher’s handbook is the catechism; her best 
“discussion material” is in the writings of the saints and 
the Holy Fathers. The mission of the Catholic school is 
to educate, and while doing so, to guide the child to 
Christ. “Guidance” of any other nature is a failure. 
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Make More of Mendel 


(Continued from page 345) 


though only one of the three is pure tall (TT) while 
the remaining two are tall with the dwarf character 
latent (Tt). 

Mendel’s cross breeding experiments brought to 
light a certain numerical relationship. His actual count 
is listed in the following table, which also shows the 
seven characters that were tested. Practically the same 
general relationship for dominance and recession was 
discovered in each of the seven pairs of characters 
tested. Moreover each pair of characters behaved with 
entire independence of what was going on with the 
other pairs that were present. 


Number of 
Recessives 


1,850 wrinkled 


Humber of 
Character Dominants 


Ratio of ?, 


5,474 smooth 2.96 :1 


Porm of seed 
Smooth or wrinkled 
Color of cotyledons 
Yellow or green 


Le of vine 
Tall or dwarf 


6,022 yellow 2,001 green 3.01 ¢ 


787 tall 277 dwarf 2.84 


Color of flowers 


7C5 purple 
Purple or white 


224 white 


681 axial 


Position of flowers 207 terminal 
terminal 


Porm of 


pods 882 inflated 
Inflated or restricted 


299 restricted 


Color of unripe pods 


428 green 
Green or yellow 


152 yellow 


Total 14,949 5,010 


Summary of Results—Conclusion 

Briefly, then, the results may be summarized in the 
following form: 

1. The Law of Unit Characteristic or independent as- 
sortment. The diverse paired determiners of characters, 
derived from parents, retain their individuality and 
separate out as unit characters. Each unit character 
will be either dominant or recessive. 

2. The Law of Dominance and Recession. In every 
individual, each character is represented by two de- 
terminers, one derived from each parent. If these de- 
terminers are different, one of them is apt to dominate, 
and/or cover up the other. Dominance and recession, 
therefore, by making the analysis of hybrids possible, 
furnishes a means for tracing the hereditary derivation 
of characters. 

There were numerous converging factors at work 
prior to the rediscovery of Mendel’s work: The study 
of the cell nucleus during the closing decade of the 
19th Century: Johannsen’s theories of phenotype, gen- 
otype, and pure line; de Vries’ theory of mutation—that 
a species is a mosaic of characters; Darwin’s theory of 
origin of species and his theory of evolution; Galton’s 
theory of heredity. 

The scientific situation was such that experiments 
performed thirty-five years earlier by Mendel had be- 
come absolutely essential to the testing of the various 
theoretical views. Many investigators who had never 
heard of Mendel began experiments on hybridization. 
Three of those who undertook such experiments dis- 

(Continued on page 359) 
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Seeking Dental Health 


DENTAL DISEASE is unquestionably the most prevalent 
chronic disease affecting the American School child. 
The faculty of St. Rose of Lima School in New York 
City, recognizing this fact, has been working with 
Courses for Dental Hygienists, Columbia University, 
since 1954 in an effort to improve the dental health 
of the children. The two groups working together over 
the years have formulated a program of dental health 
education that stimulated over 78% of the pupils to 
obtain regular dental care. Although 78% may seem 
inadequate, when this figure is compared to 29% re- 
ceiving regular dental care at the start of the program, 
one can readily see its value. 

The dental health program at St. Rose is under the 
direct supervision of the principal, Sister Emmanuel. 
It is designed according to the program outlined by 
F. A. Stoll, Ed.D. in her book, Dental Health Educa- 
tion. The program has three parts, 1. dental health 
services; 2. dental health instruction; 3. dental treat- 
ment. All schools. may not be able to-carry out the 
entire program, but no school can afford to neglect 
the dental health instruction. The following approach 
to dental health teaching has been tried and has proved 
successful in motivating parents and children to strive 
for better dental health. 


Unit in Form of Assembly Program 


In order to correlate dental health instruction with 
school activities, a dental health unit was given in the 
form of an assembly program. A playlet was produced 
during National Dental Health Week (usually the 
first week in February). Educators know that parents 
need instruction in matters pertaining to the health 
of their children. So parents were invited. The first 
grade children were chosen to present the playlet 
called, “The A. B. C.’s of Dental Health,” because this 
group would interest the greatest number of parents. 
First grade parents are most interested and eager to 
learn about their children’s experiences. They are re- 
ceptive to dental health instruction. 

The art teacher worked all the classes in preparation 
of the props which are shown in the accompanying 
picture. The older pupils prepared the scenery with 
the aid of the custodian. The two foot by three foot 
alphabet cards showing a capital letter on one side and 
an appropriate picture on the other were the most 
difficult to prepare, yet these stimulated a great num- 
ber of questions regarding dental health. The sixth and 
seventh grade children prepared these cards and as 
questions arose, they were answered by the teacher. 
Where scientific answers were needed the teacher 
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referred the child to the dental hygienist or his own 
dentist. The child reported the answer to the class, 
and in this way the teacher also learned. 


Designed and Made Invitations 


The students of the fourth and fifth grades designed 
and made the invitation which was sent to the parents. 
The selection of the design afforded a means of dental 
health education. Some questions that arose are as fol- 
lows: should they prepare this invitation in a form of a 
tooth? If so, which type of tooth would they choose for 
the design? How many types of teeth are there? Why 
are teeth formed in different shapes? What is the func- 
tion of each type of tooth? 

The second and third grade children made giant rep- 
licas of toothbrushes, and at the same time learned 
the best type of brush to use. Some of the second 
grade children prepared costumes for “Old Man De- 
cay” while others drew pictures of him. This activity 
stimulated all sorts of questions about causes and 
effects of tooth decay. The first grade children, under 
the direction of their teachers, were kept busy rehears- 
ing their parts. 


From Six to Sixty in Playlet 


In presenting this playlet, one can use as few as six 
children and as many as sixty. In the first two grades at 
St. Rose there were 123 children. Those who did not 
have parts in the play, sang in the chorus. Two children 
carried one card to the center of the stage, and stood 
directly under the large replica of teeth. One child 
said the first two lines of the part. The second child 
completed it. Then they turned the card to show the 
appropriate picture. 

The music teacher taught all the first grade children 
the song, “Smile, Please,” copies of which can be ob- 
tained from the educational department of Bristol- 
Myers Company, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, New 
York. The group who sang, performed the motions de- 





Mrs. McLean is working for her master's 
degree in educational administration at 
Teacher's College, Columbia University where 
she is instructor in dental hygiene giving 
courses for dental hygienists. She is su- 
pervisor of the dental health program at St. 
Rose of Lima School, New York City. She is 
president-elect of the New York City Dental 
Hygienists Association, executive secretary of 
the Columbia University Dental Hygienist 
Alumnae Association, and is secretary-treas- 
urer of the Lambda Chapter of Sigma Phi 
Alpha. 





ie gee’ 


Youngsters at St. Rose of Lima School, New York City, 
learn from a dental hygienist the technique 

of brushing their teeth. Looking on is Ida Crawford, 
educational director of Bristol-Myers which 

supplied the kits being used. 


scribed in each line, climaxing their performance with 
a grand swish of their giant toothbrush replicas that 
supposedly sent “Old Man Decay” flying. Two little 
boys dressed in costumes to represent “Old Man De- 
cay” ran across the stage and down into the audience 
as the singers swished the brushes, and the curtain 
came down to a roar of applause. 


Three Parts of Dental Health Program 


When the applause died down, the dental hygiene 
teacher explained, in the following fashion, each of the 
three parts of the dental health program: 

The service program consists of an annual dental in- 
spection of the children by the dental hygienist or the 
dentist. This inspection is an aspect of health appraisal 
and is conducted mainly for educational and statistical 
purposes. The child learns the general condition of his 
own dental health and the reasons for the procedures 
which are to follow dental inspection such as visits to 
the dentist, dental repairs, and prophylaxis (thorough 
cleaning of the teeth): brushing directly after eating, 
and restriction of sugar in the diet. Prophylaxis - is 
offered to those children who need educative experi- 
ence of such treatment. “You should have your teeth 
cleaned” has little meaning to a child who has never 
been to a dentist. He may have tried valiantly to 
brush off the green stain, but with little success. In the 
health room, he may have first hand experience when 
the dental hygienist gives him a “prophylaxis.” He not 
only has the exhilarating feeling of a clean mouth, 
but he has learned to accept dental treatment without 
fear, and he has added several new words to his vo- 
cabulary. He knows what the dental mirror looks like. 
He has learned a new meaning for “explorer” which 
heretofore meant someone who discovers new lands. 
He has learned that the green stain on teeth is not just 
carelessness in toothbrushing, but is actually coloring 
from the food he eats that stains the teeth and re- 


quires professional cleaning to remove. All this in- 
formation is taken home, talked over, relived, and re- 
tained. A recheck for correction of remedial defects 
should be made toward the end of the school year, 
if the service program is to function successfully. 


Build Desire in Child 


In setting a plan for dental health instruction, an 
attempt is made to formulate ways and means of es- 
tablishing in each child the desire to build a healthy 
set of permanent teeth in a healthy mouth that will 
last a lifetime. Correlation of dental health instruction 
with subject matter areas of the curriculum calls for 
creative teaching by those who have a knowledge of 
the subject matter and free access to specialists in the 
field of dental health education. Dental health instruc- 
tion should be systematic teaching. Planned instruction 
may be provided by: 

1. Direct dental health instruction through planned 
units, and scheduled classes. 

2. Health units correlated with communication arts, 
social studies, mathematics, and fine arts. 


Dental Treatment Phase 


The dental treatment phase or the work done by the 
dentist is sometimes handled within the school, but 
this not the case at St. Rose. Here the child is referred 
to the family dentist who signs the dental form when 
the work is completed. It is returned to the school by 
the child. Children who cannot afford the services of a 
dentist, are referred to the New York City Dental 
Health Clinic or to the School of Dental and Oral 
Surgery, Columbia University. 


Parents Learn from Playlet, Too 


“The A.B.C.’s of Dental Health” served as a medium 
of dental health instruction for the children and their 
parents. 


Tue A.B.C.’s or DentTAL HEALTH 


On one side of the card is painted the large letter 
of the alphabet, and on the other is the picture that 
conveys the spoken word. This may vary, some can be 
painted on, while others can be cut-out pictures that 


are glued on. All should, however be simply and color 
ful. 


Props 
Large Mouth opening through 
which children walk. 


A Stands for Adventure 
If you like to explore 
Walk into Toothland 
For here is the door. 


B Stands for Brushing 
This we must do 
Without any rushing 
Whenever we eat. 


C Stands for Crown 
The part of our Tooth 
That shows in our mouth 


D Stands for Dentist 
He is our friend 


Large toothbrush and tube of 
toothpaste. 


Picture of tooth emphasizing 
crown of tooth. 


Large picture of a dentist. 
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He protects our teeth 
That’s why we should visit 
him 

Two times a year. 
E Stands for Enamel 

This is the outside covering 

Of the crowns of our teeth. 
F Stands for Food 

The kind we should eat 

To build healthy bodies 


And very strong teeth. 


G Stands for our Gums 
All pink and quite firm 
To keep them this way 
We must brush the right 
way. 


H Stands for Health 
That’s what we can have 
If our teeth are kept clean 
And pretty to see. 


Stands for Inez 

Dear me, what a face! 
Where her teeth ought to be 
There’s a big empty space. 


Stands for Joy 

The kind your teeth feel 
If brushed very clean 
Right after each meal. 


K Stands for “Kelly” 
Who doesn’t look right 
‘Cause he sucked his thumb 
And his teeth are a sight. 


L Stands for Lion 
With teeth like this 
They cut and tear meat 
Without making a miss. 
M Stands for Milk 
Drink a quart every day 
If good teeth and strong 
bones 
You'd like to display. 


N Stands for Nuts 
With shells very hard 
These we should never 
Crack with our teeth. 


O Stands for Orange 
Full of vitamin C 
This we must have 
At least, once a day. 


Picture to show enamel, cover- 
ing crown of tooth. 


Parade of good foods. Several 
children can come through 
carrying picture of different 
foods, or a picture of the 
back of the card. 


Child to use a pointer showing 
healthy gums on prop A, or 
a picture on the reverse side 
of the card showing child 
with a healthy smile, that 
shows gums. 


Picture of a healthy child with 
a healthy smile. 


Picture of a women with no 
teeth, the more comical the 


better. 


Picture of a tooth with a smil- 
ing face drawn on it. 


Picture of a child (sidefaced) 
with teeth’ out of line. 


Picture of a lion and a lion’s 
jaw. 


Large bottle of milk and four 
full glasses. 


Picture of different nuts. 


Picture of an orange and a 
glass of juice. 


Stands for Perfect 

Our teeth could be almost 
perfect 

If these rules we'd obey: 

1. See your dentist at least 
twice a year 

2. Eat good food and avoid 
sweets 


Q Stands for Question 
Here then is mine 
Do you follow the rules 
Just shown to you? 


R Stands for Root 
The part of our tooth 
We cannot see. 


S Stands for Sugar 
Sugar on our teeth 
Causes trouble, you know 
So let’s try not to eat 
Too many of these. 


’ Stands for Teeth 

We have twenty baby teeth 

That are replaced as we 
grow 

Older by thirty-two per- 
manent teeth 

The permanent ones we 
must keep 

All our lives. 


U Stands for Untidy 
That’s what we are 
When our teeth we don’t 
brush 
Each time we eat. 


V Stands for Vitamins 
We need lots of these 
To get them, we must eat 
Lots of these. 


W Stands for Work 
Your teeth do their share 
So you do your part 
And give them care. 


(Continued on page 356) 


Large poster of these rules can 
be obtained from the Amer- 
ican Dental Assoc., 222 E. 
Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


3. Brush the right way after 
each time we eat. 


Large question mark. 


Picture of tooth emphasizing 
the root. 


Several children can carry pic- 
tures of sweet foods, or pic- 
tures can be painted or 
pasted on the reverse side of 
the card. 


Picture showing baby teeth. 
Picture showing permanent 
teeth. Chart can be pur- 
chased from the American 
Dental Association. 


looking 


Picture of “Eloise” 
very untidy. 


Picture of nourishing foods. 


Picture showing work each 
tooth is meant to do: in- 
cisors, cut; cuspids and 
bicuspids, tear; molars, 
grind. Pictures of this can be 
found in the Bristol-Myers 
educational material. 


The first two grades of St. Rose of Lima School 
put on a playlet for their parents. 





Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 
SAINT ANSELM’S COLLEGE 


Manchester, New Hampshire 


St. Anselm’s College is a Catholic liberal arts college for men, 
founded in 1889 by the Benedictines at the invitation of Bishop 
Denis Bradley, first bishop of Manchester. However, a depart- 
ment of nursing education offers a baccalaureate degree to 
women. The site of the college was purchased in 1889, the in- 
stitution being incorporated under the name of The Order of 
St. Benedict of New Hampshire. The first building was burned 
before being occupied and the second building was completed 
by September, 1893, when the college was opened. Abbot Hilary 
Pfraengle, O.S.B., D.D., of St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N. J., 
was the first president. A six-year classical course followed by 
a and theological studies was offered. In 1895 the 
General Court of New Hampshire empowered the college to 


confer the usual academic degrees. Today, the College enrolls 
1,035 students. 


LOCATION 


St. Anselm’s College, the only Catholic men’s college in New 
Hampshire, is situated just outside the city of Manchester, 50 
miles from Boston, Mass., 18 miles south of the State Capitol, 
Concord, and is easily accessible by rail, bus, plane, or car via 
express highways. Manchester, with a population of 85,000 is 
the Queen City of scenic New Hampshire. The Granite State, 
with its famed White Mountains, myriad lakes, and seashore, 
featuring hunting, skiing, fishing, boating, swimming, and other 
varied outdoor activities, is a favorite with tourists and sports 
enthusiasts. The College’s 300-acre campus with athletic held 
outdoor swimming 1, and other recreational facilities has a 
rural setting on a hilltop outside the city of Manchester, yet 
only 10 minutes from the heart of the business area. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


The. College is accredited by the New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Its courses are approved by 
the Regents of the University of the State of New York. It is 
affiliated with the Catholic University of America and holds 
membership in the Association of American Colleges, the 
American Council on Education, the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, and the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


The College is dedicated to carrying on the educational ideals 
of the Order of St. Benedict. For fourteen centuries the Bene- 
dictines have been.engaged in the work of preserving, enrich- 
ing, and handing on the secular learning aa religious thought 
of the Western World. In the great tradition of the Order of 
St. Benedict, St. Anselm’s seeks to give its students a broad 
liberal culture permeated with Christian ideals and a Christian 
sense of values. Its doors stand open to members of every race 
and creed. It is concerned primarily with the intellectual devel- 
opment of its students onde sound preparation for their chosen 
careers. The College seeks first to train their minds in orderly 
habits of thinking, and second to teach them all the fundamental 
principles and ideals they need as the basis for future success. 
The College holds steadfast to the traditions which insists on 
the harmonious development of the whole man—intellectual, 
moral, spiritual, and physical. It instills into its students rever- 
ence for God, respect for legitimate authority, devotion to 
country, and a sense of duty to society. 


FACULTY 


The 75-member faculty is composed of Benedictines and lay- 
men. 


LIBRARY 

The library contains 40,000 volumes. 

DEGREES 

Bachelor of Arts in 10 fields of concentration: Art, Biology, 
Chemistry, Economics, English, French, History, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, and Philosophy. Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 
CURRICULUM 


Pre-professional courses in Medicine, Dentistry, Law and 
Theology; Teacher Education. Night classes, adult education, 
extension courses are also offered. 
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CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Student Personnel Services: Freshman orientation, health serv- 
ices, formal and informal social program, placement office, 
financial aid, religious activities program, personal and edu- 
cational counseling by chaplains, faculty advisors, residential 
proctors, guidance directors and placement officers; annual 
retreat. 


Societies and Clubs: Anselmian Abbey Players, the National 
Federation of Catholic College Students, the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, Delta Epsilon Sigma, Red Key Society, 
Student National Education Association, the Altar Society, 
the Veterans Club, Radio Club Station W-1-RET, the Camera 
Club, St. Thomas More Debating Society, the Music Society, 
class and department student organizations, Student Council. 


Athletics: The College is a member of the New England Con- 
ference, National Collegiate Athletic Association and the 
National Association of Intercollegiate Athletics in basketball. 
Football, hockey, basketball, table tennis, and softball are 
included in the intramural athletics program. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


General Admission Requirements: Candidates for admission to 
St. Anselm’s College must present a complete record of their 
secondary school work. Sixteen units of secondary school work 
are required. Twelve of the sixteen units must be from the 
following fields of study: English, Modern Languages, Latin, 
Mathematics, Natural Science, Social Science. The minimum 
distribution of the above which is recommended is: English, 
3; Mathematics, 2; a foreign language, 2; Natural Science, 1; 
and Social Science, 1. The committee on admissions con- 
siders each applicant on an individual basis. The following 
criteria are used: adequacy of the preparatory program; 
grades and relative standing of the applicant; recommenda- 
tions of the secondary school etuaioat and others; results of 
the College Entrance Board Scholastic Aptitude Test; con- 
clusions drawn from personal interviews; results of entrance 
tests given at the college. The personal qualities and moral 
character of the applicants, as they may be known from the 
above, will be an important influence in determining the 
decision of the committee. 


Admission With Advanced Standing: Students from other col- 
leges with advanced amding must submit a complete record 
of their high school and college work. Credit will be given 
for courses which are the equivalent of those given at St. 
Anselm’s. Transfer of credit will not be allowed for any 
course in which the applicant earned a grade of less than C. 


Tuition, fees (per semester ) 
Room and Board (per semester ) 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Through the generosity of friends a number of scholarships are 
offered to deserving students. No student is allowed to enjoy a 
scholarship whose conduct and pregners does not give satis- 
faction to the Faculty. Special forms for the Federal Loan Plan 
are available through the Office of the Treasurer. The Tuition 
Plan is offered as a convenience to those who wish to make use 
of it. The Campus Placement Office assists students in need of 
part-time work to obtain suitable off-campus employment. 


ILLUSTRATION 


Opposite page, from top: the front campus seen from the porch 
of the administration building, with the statue of St. Anselm 
on the lawn, and Hilary Hall, student residence, in the back- 
ground with the City of Manchester off in the distance; a 
class in biology for pre-med students is conducted by Father 
Walter, O.S.B.; some prefer golf and three courses within the 
Manchester city area are targets for the turf diggers; block 
that shot is the aim of the two St. Anselm’s varsity players— 
the Hawks have had winning campaigns for the past ten 
rears; a drawing class in the department of fine arts uses a 
ve model as subject; the senior prom is the highlight of the 
student calendar. 


This page, from top: Members of the nursing education classes 
gain practical experience under the guidance and supervision 
of the faculty of nursing; a dip in the outdoor l is a 
big attraction for water-minded students during the warm 

ring and early fall days; there’s nothing like a songfest, as 
this quartet demonstrates during a leisure period; a quiet 
campus retreat is the grotto of the Blessed Mother, popular 
with students and faculty as well as with parents visiting 
their sons; relaxing between classes for coffee or coke in the 
college cafeteria; the Anselmian Abbey Players present The 
Red Mill. Periodic productions include straight dramatics and 
comedies, climaxed with a full-fledged Broadway musical 
each spring. 
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By FRANK MORRISS, LL.B., Litt.D. 


Children’s Classics—But That Disney Touch! 


Topay’s CHILDREN are growing up with a completely 
different picture of children’s literature than did those 
of just 20 or 30 short years ago. This is largely the re- 
sult of so many children’s classics having been Disney- 
ized. Cinderella, Snow White, Pinocchio, Peter Pan, 
and more lately Sleeping Beauty have all been dipped 
into Mr. Disney's coloring vat and hung up to dry (at 
advanced prices—original showing only; later, regular 
prices prevail ) before the nation’s youngsters. 

Strangely enough, these beloved characters have 
come through the process not only with added color 
but also pitifully misshapen. Oh, they are beautiful 
and resplendent enough, in a Hollywoodish sort of 
way; but they are not what they once were. And what 
they once were was superior and fine. 


Story of Love Turned into a Love Story 


Let us take Sleeping Beauty, for example. This, of 
course, is a story of love. Mr. Disney has made it into 
a mere “love story.” 

The deep significance of Sleeping Beauty is the 
power of love. We shall risk the banal and say that 
Christ was actually the prototype of a Prince who 
wakens his love with a kiss—for Christ woke a world 
asleep in death with the kiss of divine love. 

Regardless of whether the original author of Sleep- 
ing Beauty had conscious reference to that fact, the 
fairy tale is an allegory of that Christian fact. Love 
triumphs over death. It is a theological fact that love 
defeats both spiritual and physical corruption, through 
salvation and resurrection. 

This is readily available in the story as originally 
written. It is not available in Mr. Disney’s version, 
however. The reason is that he has turned Sleeping 
Beauty into a mere “love story.” The princess is a 
sacharrine-faced Hollywood type, and the prince is a 
typical Hollywood juvenile. As for the fairies, both 
good and bad, we have seen them before—in almost 
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any Disney production calling for fairies. The good 
ones are made innocuous by the easily recognized 
Disney slapstick, and the evil fairy is made ridiculous 
by the typical Hollywood concept of horror a la 
Dracula, Frankenstein, etc. 

The whole thing is plastered together by music in 
Hit Parade vein. All in all, we say the story has come 
out second best to Mr. Disney’s bank account. 


Example of Blighting Effect 


A prime example of the blighting effect of the Disney 
touch can be seen in the person of Peter Pan. 

We do not believe that even Mr. Disney's reported 
confidence and natural optimism, which seem to go 
hand in hand with his success, would betray him into 
thinking he could improve upon James Barrie or the 
inimitable C. Collodi, who proved his genius by 
parenting the spirit of all boyhood in the form of a 
puppet—Pinocchio. 

There is only one conclusion about Mr. Disney’s aim: 
He is trying to translate these great works for children 
everywhere. This is a very laudable ambition—nearly 
a charitable one. But if there is one thing required of a 
translator, it is fidelity to the original. If there is one 
failing in the Disney rendition of these classics, it has 
been in not catching the spirit of the subject. 

One thing that should be protected from an adapter, 
including Mr. Disney, is each lad’s right to interpret 
privately Pinocchio. This remark is made in all serious- 
ness. The greatness of Collodi’s creation was that some- 
how he was philosopher ( psychologist, parent, teacher, 
what you will) enough to incorporate into one little 
puppet the tremendously complex and varied facets of 
boyhood. 

Each young reader cannot only dredge from the pro- 
found depths of Pinocchio’s soul (breathed in creative 
fashion into inanimate wood ) the black traits of mean- 
ness, cruelty, thoughtlessness, and stubbornness that are 
as much in boyhood’s pockets as marbles and frogs, but 
he can also see reflected in Pinocchio’s painted eyes the 
individual vices that sprout in the salad years and make 
boys as unique and democratic little citizens as ever 
were potential inmates of the reformatory. Every real 
boy knows that he has been saved from a life of waste- 
fulness and wantonness by something just like Pinoc- 
chio’s Blue Fairy—be it a strong-willed mother, or an 
especially persistent Guardian Angel, or merely the 
seemingly casual Providence of God that preserved 
from a temptation too strong to be resisted. 

Count upon Mr. Disney to concoct his Pinocchio of 
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nothing stronger than snails, nails, and puppy dog tails. 
It is the American failing to make vice into mere soci- 
ological awkwardness. “There is no such thing as a 


bad boy” is quite meaningless when applied tg the true 
Pinocchio, as any understanding youngster who has 
read the Collodi version can tell you. Pinocchio is noth- 
ing, if he is nothing more than Peck’s Bad Boy. 


Weeping for Lost Opportunity 


When Pinocchio wept, if I remember rightly, at his 
approaching fate in the kingdom of the jackasses, it 
was boyhood weeping for lost opportunity; there was 
real suspense as to whether the puppet would end up 
nothing more than a drum skin. 

Mr. Disney is too much like an indulgent en It 
is not in him to admit the real evil potentialities of 
Pinocchio. He has spoiled his snub-nose little crea- 
tion; the Disney Pinocchio is too cute really to go 
wrong—the same as any Hollywood hero or heroine, 
in fiction or real life. 

Collodi’s puppet, as I remember it, began to look 
uglier and uglier with each submission to temptation. 
He was on the road to oblivion if not to hell. Mr. 
Disney's Pinocchio is on the road to a happy ending. 
And it is no surprise ending, as was the book’s. 


Same Watering Down 


The same watering down, I am afraid, happened 
to Barrie’s marvelous never-never land. One reviewer 
quite proudly announced that Peter Pan in the cartoon 
version that circulated U. S. theaters a few years back 
was “an all-American boy.” There is some terribly sad 
truth in that statement, for Disney’s Peter Pan was 
very much like a breakfast food hero. The real Peter 
Pan is no more “an all-American boy” than was Tom 
Jones. In fact, Peter is more universal than the most 
cosmopolitan British diplomat. He is all youth; he is 
the spirit of escape. The “all-American boy” is just the 
opposite of escape. He is a concept captured by the 
advertising agencies. 

Mr. Disney failed to capture the spirit of Peter Pan. 
The reason he failed, of course, is that the real es- 
sence of Peter Pan is that he cannot be captured. 

Why then, you may ask, was Barrie more successful 
in his attempt than Disney? Well, it is one thing to 
draw the delicate and mystical thing that is Barrie’s 
classic, and quite another to cartoon it into garish 
concreteness. Even Mr. Barrie, who created Peter for 
the stage, in later years could remember him only as 
a character in a book. And I have an idea the reason 
is that even the best stage version was too real for 
the whimsical and mystical Peter of Barrie’s mind. 


Main Attribute Elusiveness 


Peter, if you remember, was all the mystery, fresh- 
ness, and prophecy of childhood’s dream in a charac- 
ter whose main attribute was elusiveness. (If only 
Nana had been left untied, the whole tragic adventure 
would have been avoided. Indeed, Peter’s shadow 
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was as solid as the boy himself, remember?) At the 
approach of adultness, Peter is off-gone completely, 
like a spring frost that flees the first hint of spring. 

That is the Peter Pan who fled the touch of Mr. 
Disney. He was in the dreams of Wendy and her 
brothers. Dreams are not Technicolor scenes, but are 
the elusive, barely discernible images, of which, as 
Sir Thomas Browne says, “the oneirocritical masters 
have left such frigid interpretations.” As an interpreter 
of childhood’s dreams, Mr. Disney has produced 
frozen pictures. 


Cold, Hard Unyielding 


Then, too, there are the obvious failures. A time 
bomb in place of the poisoned cakes! Surely Mr. Dis- 
ney and Captain Hook should know better than that. 
Mr. Barrie’s villain realized that the boys would be 
tempted by something that looked good (Hook was 
devilishly clever). And surely Disney the creative 
genius should know that there is a ton more excite- 
ment in one poisoned cake than in a whole ton of 
atom bombs. This touch is symbolic of what Disney 
has done to the whole list of great classics he has 
handled—they have become as cold and hard and 
unyielding as steel, whereas they were created as soft 
and resilient as fine silk. The classics have taken on 
the character of celluloid—they have become as brit- 
tle as the film on which they are reproduced. 

And converting Captain Hook from an English, beef- 
eating pirate, to a French dandy with a waxed mous- 
tache! And poor Tinker Bell; better to let the London 
Times speak in defense of her: “. . . that vulgarity 
which is always threatening to intrude on his [Dis- 
ney’s] work takes Tinker Bell for its own and turns 
her into a peroxided American cutie.” 


Stereotyping Must Be Decried 


It is the stereotyping that must be decried in the 
Hollywood version of the classics. To join Pinocchio, 
Peter Pan, Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, and 
Sleeping Beauty in the same family with Mickey 
Mouse and Donald Duck is nothing less than kidnap- 
ping and torture of a most horrendous sort. 

The same almond-eyed, oval-faced little portraits 
for hero and heroine; the same prop scenery; the same 
cute little grotesqueries for dwarfs and sprites. The 
touch is deadening! 

The greatness of them all, the whole host of child- 
ren’s classics, is that they are original and individual. 
That, after all, is Mickey Mouse’s claim to fame. And 
it should be respected. Disney should do to the classic 
characters as he would have done to his. 

Giving the classical characters the thin, artificial 
voices that emanate mechanically from the Disney 
studio is to falsify art and to level great accomplish- 
ments to the commonplace. 

It must be admitted, these are all subtle reasons for 
saying the Disney touch is a blight when it falls on 
children’s literary pleasures. And, too, the Disney 
cartoons give their own satisfaction. 








Will Miss the Variety 


But if they become substitutes for the original clas- 
sics, children will miss the variety that marks great 
writers’ efforts. 

Each of the children’s works has a distinct flavor of 
its own, a flavor that like good wine increases through 
the years. The deep terror and pathos that are part of 
the original Pinocchio are buried in the Disney ver- 
sion. The whimsey and fantasy that were in Peter Pan 
have been overwhelmed by the slapstick of Captain 
Hook and his crew, who in typical Hollywood fashion 
have become Keystone Cops. 

The Seven Dwarfs undoubtedly are “cuter” than 
the originals; but they are not the originals, who were 
true gnomes—descendents of the lares and penates that 
were the Roman household gods, cousins to the sprites 
of the Etruscan forests. What undignified and vulgar 
mantlepieces they have become under the Disney 
touch. 


Classics Philosophical Lessons 


The classics are educational in that they are philo- 
sophical lessons. Entertainment quality has biotted 
this out in tremendous blotches of Technicolor. Gone 
are the somber and thought-provoking shadows of 
fairyland. Never-never land has become Disneyland. 

The list grows longer and longer each year. Perhaps 
before these lines are read the Disney mill will have 
caught up George MacDonald’s beautiful masterpiece 
The Princess and the Goblin or the great Kipling char- 
acters, both human and animal, in the Jungle Books 
(Mr. Disney seems irresistibly tempted by animals ). 

Let us suppose the Disney touch should fall upon 
Mr. Hugh Lofting’s Voyages of Dr. Dolittle or any 
other of the magnificent series. 


A Prediction 


It would be the safest prediction that Dr. Dolittle’s 
housekeeper, Dab-Dab, a most efficient duck, would 
take on the foolish accents of Donald, in place of her 
own biting tones of authority. Whereas her every 
movement was motherly efficiency, the Disney touch 
would call for her to fall in a tub of molasses, to 
have her beak impale a biscuit, to shake her tail 
feathers in a vulgar imitation of a can-can dancer— 
in short, Hollywood's love for slapstick would get full 
play. 

That would be a minor tragedy compared to what 
might happen to Gub-Gub, Dr. Dolittle’s foil. Gub- 
Gub, the pig, is the spirit of shortsighted and childish 
gluttony in the Lofting books. But the author treated 
him rather charitably, withal. Under the Disney touch 
Gub-Gub would be doomed to be the fall-guy, the 
Oliver Hardy of the comedy. And that, I am sure, 
Mr. Lofting would not want him to be. 


... At Least First 


And all the other characters: Stubbins, the very 
mature little boy who is Dr. Dolittle’s Boswell; Poly- 





nesia, the extremely calm and wise parrot; Chee-Chee 
the monkey (oh, what antics Mr. Disney could pro- 
vide for him)—all these would become cousins of 
Mickey Mouse, Pluto, and Donald Duck—a fate that 
might be profitable and laugh-provoking. But I, for 
one, prefer them in their own household. And I hope 
my children meet them there—at least first. 

“Hands off, that man is mine,” shouts Peter Pan fac- 
ing Hook. And, echoing the London Times, we say to 
Mr. Disney: “Hands off, those creations of genius be- 
long to the children of the world.” 





Seeking Dental Health 


(Continued from page 351) 


X Stands for X-ray 
A picture the dentist takes 
of our teeth 
To help him see 
The little hidden cavities 
That are sometimes found 
between our teeth. 


Picture of an x-ray. Good edu- 
cational material with pic- 
tures can be obtained from 
Proctor and Gamble, Di- 
vision of Dental Research, 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 


Y Stands for “You” 
Little boy and little girl 
Good teeth you will have 
If you'll heed our advice. 


Z Stands for Zamboni 
Tooth-happy and good 
No wonder he smiles 
He did what he should. 


Picture of a happy girl and 
boy. 


Picture of a happy smiling 
clown showing his teeth. 


Courage, Parents 
(Continued from page 336) 


downgrade their authority as parents. The simple , 
virtue of obedience is not insisted upon. Many parents , 
are afraid of their children; they fear to make an issue , 
of obedience; they weakly concede that their children 
should be allowed to do whatever the next door 
neighbor’s child is doing. If the child argues that 
everybody else is staying until 3 a.m., he or she should 
be allowed to stay until 3 a.m., parental affection leads 
weak parents into weak concessions lest they lose the 
love of their child. 

Msgr. Fick quotes the case of an eighteen-year-old 
daughter brought into court on a morals charge. 
Asked about her home life, she said, “I hate my 
cowardly mother. All I have to do is refuse to eat, and 
she'll give me anything I want.” We know that the 
adolescent needs authority, parental authority, to keep 
him in the right path. The fourth Commandment makes 
it the duty of parents to enforce this authority. If 
parents fail to enforce their authority, their children 
will flout that authority and become a law unto them- 
selves. 

“Parks and camps and dance halls,” concludes Msgr. 
Fick, “and psychiatric clinics built and subsidized by 
Federal and municipal agencies are not the answer. 
The answer lies in parents who are aware of their 
duties and rights as parents, and who are brave enough 
and courageous enough to insist upon those rights.” 
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By REV. G. H. GUYOT, C.M. 


The Story of the New Testament 


The Epistle 
to the Hebrews 


Thought of High Priest Introduced 


Obedience is due to the one to whom we are sub- 
jected. It is to Christ that God has subjected all things, 
even though it would seem that He is “a little lower 
than the angels.” In His human nature Christ may be 
considered lower than the angels; but even in that 
human nature He has been exalted and glorified about 
the angels, because “of his having suffered death,” 
because He brought to perfection all things through 
Nis sufferings. Christ is not ashamed to call men His 
rethren; in fact “it was right that he should in all 
hings be made like unto his brethren (save sin), that 
e might become a merciful and faithful high priest 

fore God to expiate the sins of the people.” Here 
it. Paul introduces the thought of the high priest, a 
“ought that he will develop later. (Read 2, 5-18) 

Moses was the great leader of the Israelites; to and 
through him God established His covenant with His 
people. He was a faithful servant in God’s house. But 
Christ, “the apostle and high priést of our confession” 
is far superior to Moses, first because He is the very 
builder of the house, while Moses was “faithful in all 
his house”; secondly because Christ “is faithful as the 
Son,” while Moses is faithful as a servant. The house of 
which St. Paul writes is the spiritual Israel; Moses 
served this Israel in the Old Covenant, now Christ has 
united it to himself as his Mystical Body. That is the 
reason St. Paul says that “we are that house.” Yet we 
must remain faithful in order to attain the end, namely, 
eternal life. 


Special Type of Interpretation 


In a rather lengthy section that is not easy to under- 
stand because St. Paul “indulges” in a special type of 


-interpretation or exegesis, the Jewish Christians are 


warned not to imitate their forefathers who did not 
attain their end because they provoked God in the 
desert. Their immediate end was the Promised Land 
called by St. Paul “Rest.” Our Promised Land, how- 
ever, or our Rest, is eternal life; let us beware lest we 
do not attain it as the Israelites who fell in the desert 
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did not attain their Rest. In reading this section let the 
main thought of St. Paul be kept in mind: a warning 
lest his readers provoke God by their failure to remain 
firm in their faith, and so not reach the eternal Rest for 
which they are hoping and yearning. (Read 3, 1-4, 13) 
Our high priest, Jesus the Son of God, has attained 
this Rest; He “has passed into the heavens.” What 
confidence we should have then of attaining it. There 
is great reason for confidence, for we have a high priest 
“tried as we are in all things except sin.” What is the | 
function of a high priest? Or of a priest? St. Paul uses 
the term, high priest, because he is thinking of Christ 
as assuming the place of the high priest in the Old 
Covenant; but what he says is applicable to the priest- 
hood in general as well as to every individual priest. 
“For every high priest taken from among men is 
appointed for men in the things pertaining to God, that 
he may offer gifts and sacrifices for sins.” Because a 
priest is beset with weakness, he knows how to be com- 
passionate towards others; he himself “is obliged to 
offer for sins, as on behalf of the people, so also for 
himself.” Note the elements of a priest; first, he is 
taken from among men, that is, he receives a special 
call from God, as Aaron was specially called. St. Paul 
applies this to Christ; it is God who calls him to the 
priesthood. A priest is from men, so Christ is man, for 
it was “in the days of his earthly life,” that He offered 
up prayers and supplications.” A priest is to offer gifts 
and sacrifices for sins; Christ offered Himself for the 
sins of men, He became obedient and, He “learned 
obedience, from the things that He suffered.” Because 
of His priestly work of offering Himself as a victim 
for our salvation He “became to all who obey him the 
cause of eternal salvation.” St. Paul has much to say 
on this point, but “it is difficult to explain it because 
you have grown dull of hearing.” His readers had not 
grown in spiritual stature as they should; they were 
still infants in their faith, whereas they ought to have 
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been adults, and so to have been ready for the adult 
food of the doctrine of the Church. (Read 4, 14-5, 14) 


Pass on to Things More Perfect 


Despite this admonition and despite the condition of 
their minds and souls, Paul goes on to give his readers 
a “dose” of solid food, “things more perfect.” His 
thought is that he wants the Jewish Christians to grow, 
and they won't grow if they continue to look at the 
rudiments of Christianity, they must pass on to things 
more perfect.” For if they do not, then the danger of 
falling away from the faith, the danger of apostasy in 
which they are at that very moment, will become more 
than a danger, it will become a reality. What an im- 
possible situation an apostate creates for himself! He 
has already passed from Judaism (or paganism) to 
Christianity, he has been baptized, he has accepted 
the grace that was gained for him through the cruci- 
fixion, death, and burial of Jesus Christ. Can he be 
baptized again? Is Christ to be crucified for him again? 
When the earth had been watered by a God-given 
rain, and then brings forth thistles and thorns, is it not 
“nigh unto a curse, and its end to be burnt?” So it is 
with the apostate! 

St. Paul had better hopes for the Jewish Christians 
to whom he was writing. He did not want them to be 
discouraged by what he had written; in fact, he knew 
that they gave better promise. God is not able to forget 
“your work and the love that you have shown in his 
name.” Continue on to this end, advises St. Paul, for it 
is by faith, by patience, and by perseverance that their 
hopes of eternal life will be attained. Abraham con- 
tinued to hope in God’s promise to him, for had not 
God sworn by Himself that “I will surely bless thee.” 
After patient waiting, Abraham “obtained the promise” 
of Isaac, the son of promise. This promise is as valid 
for the spiritual children of Abraham as it was for 
Abraham; God’s oath cannot be broken. So the Jewish 
Christians should hope, should wait patiently for the 
fulfillment of the hope of eternal life. “This hope we 
have, as a sure and firm anchor of the soul, reaching 
behind the veil, where our forerunner Jesus has 
entered for us, having become a high priest forever 
according to the order of Melchisedech.” (Read 6, 
1-20) 


Develops High Priest Theme 


Several times St. Paul has mentioned Christ as a 
high priest and as a priest according to the order of 
Melchisedech. Now he develops these ideas. For a 
moment let us recall the main theme of the epistle to 
the Hebrews: the superiority of the New Convenant 
over the Old. This is based on the superiority of Jesus 
Christ Himself. In the Old Covenant there was a 
priesthood, the priesthood of Aaron, or the Levitical 
priesthood (Levi's descendants were the priests and 
the Levites of the Old Covenant; his descendants 
through Aaron were the priests, hence the priesthood 
is called that of Aaron or the Levitical priesthood). 


Christ was a priest; but His priesthood did not have its 
origin from descent from Aaron, for our Lord belonged 
to the tribe of Juda. In Psalm 109, a messianic psalm 
par excellence, it was predicted that the Messias would 
be a priest according to the order of Melchisedech. 

St. Paul uses the prophecy as well as the story of 
Melchisedech as the basis of his development of the 
superiority of the priesthood of Christ over that of 
Aaron. Melchisedech is mentioned in Genesis, chapter 
14, verses 17-20. He was king of Salem, “priest of the 
most high God, who met Abraham returning from the 
slaughter of the kings and blessed him, to whom 
Abraham divided the tithes of all.” These are all the 
facts we have concerning Melchisedech; St. Paul works 
on these for his point; and at the same time he also 
uses the absence of any mention of the birth, parents, 
genealogy, or death of Melchisedech to show how he 
was a type of Christ. Melchisedech was priest and 
king; Christ is priest and king. Melchisedech was king 
of Salem, which means peace in the Hebrew language; 
Christ established peace between God and man. 
Melchisedech was by name king of justice, for in 
Hebrew his name is made up of the two words for king 
and Justice; so Christ is king of justice, for He paid 
man’s debt to God and rendered justice by his death 
on the cross. In Sacred Scripture there is no mention 
of parents or birth or genealogy or death for Melchise- 
dech, hence as far as Scripture is concerned he and his 
priesthood continue on. This is the point St. Paul uses 
to show the eternity of the Son of God, and the eternity 
of his priesthood. (Read 7, 1-3) 
















Superiority of Melchisedech 


Two points are made to show the superiority of 
Melchisedech over Abraham: first, Abraham gave 
tithes to the former, and certainly, argues: St. Paul, 
he who receives tithes is greater than he who gives 
them. Secondly, Abraham is blessed by Melchisedech; 
“now beyond all contradiction, that which is less is 
blessed by the superior.” Hence St. Paul concludes to 
the superiority of Melchisedech over Abraham. Then 
the priesthood of Melchisedech is superior to the 
priesthood of Aaron. St. Paul’s idea is that since Aaron 
and Levi descended from Abraham, their priesthood 
may be said to have its origin from him; besides, since 
Melchisedech is superior to Abraham, in this text at 
least, the priesthood of the former surpasses the priest- 
hood that had its origin in the latter. (Read 7, 1-10) 

One point needs clarification: what is meant by say- 
ing that the priesthood of Christ is “according to the 
order of Melchisedech.” A better way to express this 
would be to say: Christ’s priesthood is like or after the 
manner of the priesthood of Melchisedech. Melchise- 
dech was a priest and a king, so is Christ; Melchise- 
dech’s priesthood is a royal priesthood, so is the priest- 
hood of our Lord. On the other hand the priesthood 
of Aaron was not royal, for royalty in Israel belonged 
to the line of Juda. There are other differences between 
the two priesthoods. Aaron handed on the priesthood 
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from generation to generation; only a descendant of 
Aaron could be a priest. There were many priests, one 
succeeding another. But Christ does not hand on his 
priesthood from generation to generation to “his 
descendants.” He is always a priest, He has “an ever- 
lasting priesthood.” He has no successors in the priest- 
hood. He has men who participate in His own priest- 
hood, just as He has one who takes his place as the 
visible head of the Church, but He does not have a 
successor in this office. The priests of the Old Covenant 
offered “sacrifices daily.” They needed to offer these 
sacrifices for themselves as well as for the people. But 
Christ “does not need to offer sacrifices daily.” He 
offered himself once for the sins of the people. 
“For the Law appoints as priests men who are weak, 
but the word of the oath, which came after the Law, 
appoints a Son who is forever perfect.” The word of 
the oath is to be found in Psalm 109: “The Lord has 
sworn and will not repent: Thou art a priest forever, 
according to the order of Melchisedech.” Christ is 
perfect, His priesthood is perfect; the perfect lasts 
forever, whereas the imperfect is superseded. So all 
the laws pertaining to the imperfect priesthood of 
Aaron have been done away with; there remains the 
priesthood of Christ, perfect, and everlasting, and 
established by God. (Read 7, 11-28) 


Offering and Sacrifice 


A priest is one chosen by God and is chosen to 
“offer gifts and sacrifices.” Christ then as a priest must 


have something to offer and to sacrifice. This offering 
and sacrifice must be made in a sanctuary, a taber- 
nacle. Christ has made His offering and His sacrifices 
once and for all; his offering and sacrifice is that of 
Himself (cf. 7, 27). Now He is in heaven at the right 
hand “of the throne of Majesty.” There He makes in- 
tercession for all men, there He renews His offering 
and His sacrifice. There is His sanctuary and His 
tabernacle. How then can the Jewish Christians be 
tempted to return to the sacrifices of the earthly tab- 
ernacle, the offerings and sacrifices of the priests of 
Aaron. This tabernacle and these offerings were but 
shadows “of things heavenly.” (Read 8, 1-5) 

In the Old Testament God promised to Adam, to 
Abraham, to Isaac, to Jacob, to Juda, and to David 
that he would conquer the devil, bring blessings to all 
men, and establish an everlasting kingdom. These 
promises were absolute and unconditional. In con- 
trast to these promises was the covenant with the 
Israelite nation; this convenant was conditional, it was 
imperfect, it was to pass away. Through the prophet 
Jeremias, now quoted by St. Paul, God had promised 
to make a new covenant “with the house of Israel and 
with the house of Juda.” This is the new covenant 
established by Christ, the covenant of which He spoke 
at the Last Supper, when He said: “This cup is the 
new covenant in my blood, which shall be shed for 
you.” This covenant was superior to the old; hence 
Christ as its priest is superior to the priests of the old, 
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as its mediator He is superior to Moses, the mediator 
of the old. If the old Covenant had not been imperfect, 
God would not have spoken of a new one; he would 
not give a second if the first had been perfect. St. 
Paul's purpose here is to show that the superiority of 
the New Covenant is in accord with God’s own words 
in the Old Covenant, that the passing of the old had 
been predicted by the prophet Jeremias, who was 
honored and revered by the Jewish people. (Read 8, 
6-13) 

Ceremonies and “ritual ordinances” were part of the 
Old Covenant, for there was a sanctuary, a tabernacle 
that belonged to it. St. Paul describes this tabernacle, 
in particular he stresses the Holy Place and the Holy 
of Holies. He is leading up to the question of sacrifice, 
for sacrifice had its place in both covenants. But note 
the difference! Once a year the High Priest entered 
the Holy of Holies, “not without blood, which he 
offered for his own and the people’s sins of ignorance.” 
“Once for all” Christ the high priest of the New 
Covenant offered His own blood, “having obtained 
eternal redemption.” The High Priest entered into the. 
earthly tabernacle made with hands; Christ has entered 
into the heavens, a tabernacle “not made by hands” 
(that is, not of this creation). Christ’s blood has more 
efficacy than the blood of “goats and bulls and the 
sprinkled ashes of a heifer,” for this blood reaches into. 
the consciences of men, cleansing them from sins. St. 
Paul’s comparison, or rather contrast, is built upon the. 
ceremonies of the Day of Atonement of the Old 
Covenant. (Read 9, 1-14) (To be continued) 


Make More of Mendel 
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covered, almost simultaneously, that Mendel had an- 
ticipated them. The dates of their publications are as: 
follows: In March, 1900, Hugo de Vries, a Dutchman; 
in April, 1900, Carl Correns, a German; and in June, 
1900, Erick Tschermak, a Viennese. 

This almost simultaneous rediscovery was sufficient 
to focus the biological world on the works of Mendel. 
And the little essay on plant hybridization, published 
in the Proceedings of the Brunn Society for the Study 
of Natural Science has given a stimulus to all branches. 
of biology, with the result that the study of heredity, 
in its. neo-Mendelian form of genetics, has become a 
most important branch of contemporary research. 
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Date: March 21-24, 1960 
Place: Trade Show Building, New York City 


CATHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE 


Look for announcement of complete details in our 
February issue on this first annual clinic to be held in 
conjunction with the Institution Food and Supply Show. 
Will be specifically directed to the needs and obligations 
of Catholic institutions and parishes. Clergy, Religious, 
and other key personnel invited. 











CREDIT 
EDUCATION 
VITAL 


High school juniors and seniors 
almost certainly one day soon will 
use Consumer Credit. Sixty-five per 
cent of major consumer products, 
including automobiles, and a rap- 
idly increasing percentage of soft 
goods and services, are bought on 
credit terms. Since these young 
people who soon will accept re- 
sponsibility for management of 
family income will use credit, it 
is imperative they be taught how 
to use it intelligently. 


A fifty-four page, paperbound, 
oneny illustrated, two-color book, 

informative glossary of credit 
terms and provocative questions at 
the end of each chapter, is avail- 
able to provide this vital education. 
The book, titled “Using Our Credit 
Intelligently,” is published by the 
National Foundation for Consumer 
Credit, Inc., a non-profit educa- 
tional and research organization 
sponsored by a cross-section of 
American business and financial 
concerns. 


The text, now in its third printing, 
by William J. Cheyney, the Foun- 
dation’s Executive Vice President, 
international authority on Consu- 
mer Credit, is an objective treat- 
ment of all segments of Consumer 
Credit avoiding bias or special 
treatment favorable to any part of 
the credit economy or to any in- 
stitution. 


Covered are such topics as The 
Nature of the American Free En- 
terprise System and The Role Con- 
sumer Credit Plays In It . . . How 
to Compute Credit Charges .. . 
Why a Credit Rating Is Important 
. .. How to Set Up a Budget and 
Make It Work . . . How to Measure 
Credit Capacity and Learn to Live 
Within It . . . How to Handle the 
Emergency Credit Problem .. . 
and many other credit subjects of 
intense interest to young people 
and most parents. 


The high school systems of New 
York iladelphia, Chicago, 
Washington, D. C., as well as many 
other cities, have adopted “Using 
Our Credit ney for direct 
purchase ie school funds. Al- 
together this text is currently being 
used successfully in the classrooms 
rs high school systems of more 
: n 1,300 cities and in 40 col- 
eges. 


Order at 85¢ per copy, any quan- 
tity, f.o.b. Washington, D. C., or 
write for descriptive material. 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 
CONSUMER CREDIT, INC. 
Department “A” 

925 15th Street, NW 
Washington 5, D. C. 

















Is HOMEWORK Satisfying 
Pupil Needs? 


By Maureen Kelly 


Let's po away with homework! Or 
should we? This is a complex prob- 
lem which should be solved in view 
of the needs of the individual child. 
Is homework of value as it stands 
now? 

Having been educated entirely in 
Catholic schools and having ob- 
served and taught in both Catholic 
and public schools, I feel I have 
been witness as well as a subject of 
this problem. Mercy College of De- 
troit is somewhat unique in that it 
sends its student teachers out to the 
private and the public schools for 
their training. By having this experi- 
ence I have broadened my outlook 
of both systems and have seen some 
of the strengths and inadequacies 
of each. Having taught at almost 
every grade level I have studied the 
effects of homework on children of 
different ages. I cannot exclude my 


own personal experience as a stu- , 


dent since throughout my educa- 
tion I have been subject to the sys- 
tems of approximately 50 to 75 
teachers. I am not condemning the 
use of homework as a means of 
learning, since when controlled and 
used for particular objectives it is of 
great value. 


Effect on Slow Child 


Let us take a look at the effect of 
mass homework in the particular 
case of the slow child. Joe is a below 
average worker who, at the sixth 
grade level, is at the bottom of his 
class in practically -every subject. 
He has trouble grasping the essen- 
tials in the classroom, yet he is will- 


Maureen Kelly teaches at Dixin Elementary 
School, Detroit. A graduate of Mercy Col- 
lege, Detroit, with a B.S. in Education, she 
is working for her master's degree in educa- 
tion at the University of Detroit. 


ing to learn. Joe is a good worker 
and tries to the best of his ability. 

In school Joe picks up what he 
can. Ideally he should be able to 
take his work home for further 
study. He is unable to do so, for his 
time is taken up with homework 
which does not fit his particular 
needs; he is required perhaps to 
answer questions in geography 
which could easily have been taken 
up orally in school. Or he is re- 
quired to write a report of which 
there will be thirty-four other exact 
copies laid on the teacher’s desk the 
following morning. 


Two Deadly Effects 


This type of homework can have 
two deadly effects. It can result in 
tension for the child due to his par- 
ents’ point of view. The parents, 
upon realizing their child's plight, 
either reject the teacher's system 
and are openly dissatisfied or else 
they undeservingly take it out on 
the child for not living up to inflex- 
ible standards. Another effect mass 
homework may have is to make the 
child dread school. 

The average child may have simi- 
lar problems since he also has no 
time to spend on extra-activity 
homework. The above-average 
child also must be considered since 
he can definitely not be stimulated 
by dull routine homework. 

Taking these facts we may arrive 
at some helpful principles in the 
subject of homework for the ele- 
mentary school child: 

1. Each individual child and his 
needs should be _ considered. 
Whether he be slow, average, or 
above, if homework is impractical 
it is of no use. 

2. Homework should be remedial 
for the slow as well as the average 
learner. It should be a help to learn- 
ing and not a hindrance. 

3. Homework should be ex- 
tended for the bright child and the 
average. It should be put to use for 
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the extra interests of the individual. 
By this the child will remain inter- 
ested and motivated to further 
learning. 

As teachers we must ask our- 
selves, “Are we meeting these 


needs?” 
German Schools Today 


By Brother Henry Ringkamp, S.M. 









Ir WAS MY GOOD FORTUNE this past 
summer to participate in one of 
Temple University’s Study Abroad 
Tours. One phase of the tour took 
me to Munich, where for a full 
week attention was directed to the 
structure, concept, and practices of 
education in the West German Re- 
public. Naturally, as these points 
are Clarified in the German system, 
one immediately makes comparison 
with our American high-school sys- 
tem. These facets of German sec- 
ondary education will be treated 
here. 

In East and West Germany all 
children are obliged to attend 
school until age fourteen. Starting 
at six in the Volksschule they com- 
plete a common training at age ten. 
Approximately 20% then transfer 
to secondary schools to follow the 
path of higher education. The re- 
mainder continue in the elementary 
school four additional years, leav- 
ing to begin three years of appren- 
ticeship or to seek jobs in industry 
or agriculture. 































Part-Time for Apprentices 


During apprentice training part- 
time attendance is mandatory at a 
vocational school of either com- 
merce, trade, or- agriculture. In 
many trades employers are re- 
quired to schedule work hours to 
allow for student attendance. Ex- 
aminations are given at the end of 
each year. Successful completion 
of the tests insures the apprentice 
an increase in cash wages in the 














Brother Ringkamp is professor of education 
and dean of student activities at St. Mary's 
University, San Antonio, Texas. His experi- 
ence covers eighteen years in high school, 
including administration. Brother is a member 
of the general executive board, Secondary 
School Dept., NCEA. He is a graduate of 
the University of Dayton, and has an M.A. 
‘om St. Louis University. His "Study 
Abroad Tour" covered England and Ger- 
many: he also visited Ireland, Switzerland, 
Austria and Italy. 
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subsequent year. There is no simi- 
lar training in America, although 
some of our vocational schools fea- 
ture trade and/or manual skill 
courses. ~ 

Children other than those of the 
Roman Catholic faith attend the 
Gemeinschaftschule and the re- 
mainder are taught in denomina- 
tional schools set up in predomi- 
nately Catholic communities to sat- 
isfy the Code of Canon Law. Since 
schools of this type must be opened 
at the request of a certain number 
of parents, duplication frequently 
results, with denominational and 
State-supported schools operating 
side by side in a population density 
too small to warrant two schools. 


Intellectual Training Stressed 


The German secondary school 
system corresponds roughly to the 
American high school. The work 
however in the Gymnasium is much 
more difficult and approximates 
junior college rather than our high- 
school curriculum. There are three 
types of Gymnasium, each with 
nine years of study—the Classical, 
Modern Language, and Mathe- 
matics-Science schools. Intellectual 
training is stressed in all three. 
Diplomas are awarded only after a 
student successfully completes the 
dreaded and difficult state examina- 
tions (Abitur) both written and 
oral, given in thirteen subjects. 

Eighty percent of elementary 
school students in Western Ger- 
many are trained in the public 
schools, which are state (Laender ) 
administered and financed. The 
balance are educated in private 
schools maintained by the two 
dominant religious groups, Lu- 
theran and Roman Catholic. The 
number of private independent 
schools is now small but increasing 
as the West Republic continues its 
resurgent economic growth. Many 
of the private schools board their 
students; whereas state schools, al- 
most without exception, are day 
schools. Co-education is virtually 
unknown in both zones, existing 
only in a few private schools and in 
schools established to educate de- 
pendent children of U. S. Armed 
Forces personnel. State schools are 
the only type found in the Eastern 
zone, which has totally nationalized 
its educational system to conform 
to the precepts of a totalitarian 
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EICO KITS are top-quality professional 
TV/radio/electronic test instruments, 
hi-fi components, & amateur radio gear 
and transistor radios — embody latest 
performance-proven design and 
circuitry. Complete with all parts, pre- 
punched chassis, deep-etched alumi- 
num panel, rugged steel case — plus 
pictorial diagrams; schematics; data on 
color codes, soldering, tools. ““Beginner- 
Tested” step-by-step instructions help 
the student learn by “doing it himself’ 
— quicken his familiarity with the con- 
struction, operation and maintenance 
of electronic equipment. 
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Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 
(Continued from preceding page) 


state. Training in those schools 
stresses the principles of commu- 
nism, is rigidly controlled and em. 
phasizes languages which, however, 
are started late by Western stand. 
ards. 


Contrasts 


Several features of German 
schools contrast sharply with Amer- 
ican practices. Students in the 
former attend classes six days a 
week, from eight in the morning 
until noon daily. As a consequence 
cafeterias are non-existent—a far 
cry from the feeding plants com. 
mon to the majority of modem 
schools in our country. Neither are 
there any school-sponsored extra- 
curricular activities, largely be- 
cause of the half-day feature of 
school attendance. Schools exist in 
Germany for the sole and express 
purpose of giving intensive intel- 
lectual training. Teachers are in- 
different to students as people and 
to their activities, being concerned 
only with the academic course of 
instruction. Male teachers in Ger- 
man schools are in the vast major- 
ity. This tradition and practice i§ 
now undergoing change, for tod 
over fifty percent of the enrollment 
in teachers’ colleges is of female 
students. Common to both coun- 
tries is a teacher shortage, caused 
by better opportunities and higher 
salaries in other fields. 


Attitude of the Student 


A further point of contrast be 
tween the scholastic atmosphere of 
Germany and the United States is 
the attitude or behavior of the im 
dividual student. German youth has 
little, if any, school spirit or loyalty. 
He holds no class office nor partice 
pates in those extra-curricular ae 
tivities or sports so dear to the 
heart of our Rotarian-type extte 
verts. German young people aft 
adverse in particular to accepting 
responsibility for group endeavors 
and lack initiative. 

In summary it appears that Ger 
man education is democratic, i 
that a high school education & 
within the reach of children i 
every social bracket. Scholasti¢ 
achievement is the primary aim, 
especially of the secondary schools, 
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Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 
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and all other activities of student 
life are subordinate thereto. Ger- 
man parents, even during the pres- 
ent period of economic recovery 
which got under way in 1948, 
finance education generously. This 
attitude and practice should insure 
a well-educated, “new look” demo- 
cratic society and should contribute 
to a strong, capable West German 
Republic in the years ahead. 


Give Them the “Low- 
Down” on 
CONSUMER CREDIT 


By Bernard L. Martin, M.A., M.B.A. 


The complexity of modern living 
is baffling; the swiftness of change in 
society is amazing. One of the changes 
that has really “arrived” to make our 


Mr. Martin, assistant dean of graduate school, 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, teaches market- 
ing and economics. He has taught at Xavier 
for 12 years, including English and theology. 








lives more complicated is credit. 
Since most homes, automobiles, and 
other durable consumers’ goods have 
been agquired by the use of install- 
ment credit, the time has come to con- 
sider the responsible use of credit. 
Would it not be worthwhile to add 
a unit on the study of credit to the 
high school curriculum? Not only 
have many schools done this already, 
but it is fortunate that such a unit, 
“Using Our Credit Intelligently,”* is 
available. 

Before one could evaluate this ex- 
pert’s work or the need for such a 
unit in our high schools, he would 
have to be convinced that buying via 
credit has become part of the Ameri- 
can way of life. Teachers are aware 
that their students buy on credit. For 
example, they know that the nation’s 
department stores now open charge 
accounts for the fifteen year-old 
youngster. This practice is not a 
calloused attempt on the part of mer- 
chants to lead people into debt, but 
rather it shows recognition of the al- 
ready existing discretionary spending 
power of those in their teens. In fact, 
the department stores have stressed 
the need for learning the responsible 
use of credit. 





If any teacher needs to be con- 
vinced that consumer credit is here to 
stay, he should study the monthly 
statistics on consumer credit in the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin. At first 
glance the total amount of consumer 
credit is a staggering figure. In Au- 
gust of 1959, it read $47.9 billion and 
this total is more than double the 
amount of 1951. Before one is crushed 
beneath the size of this total, he must 
remember that the total is a revolving 
thing: some people are paying off 
debt and simultaneously others are 
contracting it. For instance, total con- 
sumer credit ran at $42 billion in 
1956. In 1957, $40 billion of this 
amount was repaid, but at the same 
time, new credit was extended for $42 
billion, which (with the $2 billion 
remaining from 1956) brought the 
total for 1957 to $44 billion. 

Secondly, the total of consumer 
credit needs to be considered in re- 
lation to disposable income, which 


* Using Our Credit Intelligently. By 
William J. Cheyney (National 
Foundation for Consumer Credit, 
925—15th St., N. W., Washington 
5, D. C.; pages 94; price 85¢). 
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exceeds $335 billion. Another ob- 
served fact is that as people increase 
their use of installment credit, they 
also increase their money savings. 

Mr. Cheyney’s unit is a lucid presen- 
tation of a complicated subject. It is 
written for teaching. Moreover, even 
though this work is published by the 
National Foundation for Consumer 
Credit, he has kept out bias and spe- 
cial treatment for any specific institu- 
tion. 

The theme of this unit is that the 
student should use this new sophistica- 
tion in buying intelligently. All 
teachers should find any appeal to 
the intelligent use of credit appealing 
and refreshing. 

The author's constant stressing of 
the intelligent use of credit can be 
seen throughout the unit. Early he 
points out that it is a principle of 
credit extention to be sure that some 
unused value (service) remains in 
the item purchased on credit after 
the payments have been completed. 
Secondly, after discussing the various 
types of credit, he has a direct ap- 
peal for the intelligent selection of 
the form of credit to use. Third, the 
unit directly tackles the cost of using 
credit; he describes how credit service 
charges and loan rates are figures. 
The teacher of the unit will probably 
place more stress on the cost of credit 
than Mr. Cheyney does. However, he 
does face this issue head on. 

To get back to the theme of the 


unit, the author handles the task’ 


of reconciling credit with savings 
adroitly. In fact, he expands the term 
savings to include intelligent con- 
sumer credit. Next, teachers will find 
it refreshing to have an authority on 
credit recommend that it is a good 
practice for users of credit to pay out 
all their obligations periodically. 

Finally, the unit ties in the use of 
credit with a detailed family budget. 
Again the unit has a short chapter on 
the intelligent course of action in the 
face of credit difficulties, such as late 
payments and partial payments. Even 
the appropriate action in the excep- 
tional case of repossession is touched 
on. The beginning chapter on private 
American enterprise and the final chap- 
ter on the economic consequences of 
credit point up the social conse- 
quences of our credit actions; the 
teacher can easily expand these im- 
portant social viewpoints. 
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Successful Reading. By Lawrence 
H. Feigenbaum (Globe Book Co., 
N. Y.; pages 210; price $2.40). 


Since high school teachers can no 
longer assume that all their students 
will be accomplished readers, mate- 
rials to assist those secondary school 
students in need of corrective and 
remedial help has become neces- 
sary. Dr. Feigenbaum’s book may 
well be included among _ those 
which can be effectively used in the 
classroom to assist the retarded 
readers. 

This book, Successful Reading, 
contains many interesting selec- 
tions, challenging and enriching ex- 
ercises, and materials for improving 
reading skills. The diversity of mat- 
ter as well as the many photographs 
intermingled with the test make it 
valuable to the secondary school 
teacher who would like to assist 
students in need of drill and instruc- 
tion in reading. The may time tests 
and the detailed and clearly stated 
instructions permit a maximum of 
student use with a minimum of 
teacher aid. 

Since this text includes exercises 
which will assist in improving both 
rate and comprehension, it is one 
that should not be overlooked by 
high school teachers. This reviewer 
felt that this would be a worth- 
while teaching tool with a group for 
whom it was not particularly in- 
tended, namely, the more advanced 
readers in elementary school. 

It would be best for the individ- 
ual teacher to determine the way in 
which this book might satisfy the 
needs of pupils. This teaching tool, 
used properly, could result in “suc- 
cessful reading.” 


Francis J. Lovato, Px.D. 


Chairman Department of Education, Col- 
lege of Mount St. Vincent, N. Y. 


Measurement and Evaluation for 
the Secondary-School Teacher. 
By G. S. Adams and T. L. Torger- 
son. (The Dryden Press, pages 
671; price $5.75. ) 


Beginning with the assumption 
that high-school students are not 
standard raw material, but indi- 
viduals with highly personalized 
differences, the authors try to give 
practical help in the functional use 
of tests and evaluation techniques. 
“Early identification of learning 
difficulties, followed by individual- 
ized instruction, constitutes eco- 
nomical and effective preventive 
work and reduces the need for later 
remedial work.” The teacher’s abil- 
ity to discern a student’s needs 
grows over the years. While the 
tests for measuring achievement 
and I.Q. have been well developed 
and are thoroughly explained in 
the first quarter of this book, the 
authors complain that much less has 
been done to provide means for 
evaluating personal-social adjust- 
ment; and yet “a student’s mental 
health affects his ability to learn, 
his interest in learning, his ability 
to contribute to classroom experi- 
ences, and his later success as a 
citizen, an employee, and a parent.” 
The authors explore many possible 
means of appraising a student on 
the personal level. 

The authors assign to the guid- 
ance teacher of high-school stu- 
dents the responsibility for inves- 
tigating the causative factors of 
underachievers, providing the stu- 
dent, his teachers, and his parents 
supply helpful data and understand 
and carry out the recommendations 
made. In analyzing the various 
types of questions in teacher-made 
tests, the authors point out that 
true-false questions are fairly good 
except when they lead to persist- 
ence of popular misconceptions and 
in situations in which there are 
only two logical responses. Con- 
crete suggestions are given for con- 
structing true-false items. 

Each subject is treated in a sepa- 
rate chapter with detailed illustra- 
tive materials for testing and eval- 
uating learning. The subject areas 
treated are reading, language and 
literature, foreign languages, math- 
ematics, science, social studies, fine 


do you 
need funds? 


When your school or organiza- 
tion has need for funds, we can 
show you a new way to raise 
any amount up to $5000 in only 
three weeks. 


HOW??? 


FIRST: We will send you samples of the 
items we are now using, such as, birth- 
stone rings, car key rings, miraculous 
medal necklaces and bracelets, scatter 
pins, brooches, bottles of —— key 
cases, or any item that would fit your par- 
ticular area. This will be sent to you in 
our own display case for your approval. 


SECOND: After your approval we will 
deliver to you as much of our merchandise, 
the same as is included in your samples, 
as you may need. We do not sell this 
merchandise to you, we consign it. There- 
fore, at the end of the program, you are 
not left with anything but the profits. 
The merchandise was made to retail for 
$1.00 per piece, even though its actual 
value is higher. On every dozen you sell 
you make over $4.00 profit, which is equal 
to more than 50% profit on your cost. 


The real secret of our program, however, 
is not just the profit itself, it is the fact 
that each child who sells his dozen re- 
ceives an award. In addition to this 
there are awards given to those who sell 
three dozen or more, five dozen or more, 
eight dozen or more, and, of course, to 
the children who sell the most in the 
school. 


Our experience has shown us that the 
children sell this merchandise not only to 
members of the parish, but to outsiders as 
well, which limits the burden on the 
parishioners. Since there is no invest- 
ment, and the program is normally con- 
summated in three weeks, it serves as a 
very satisfactory arrangement, in that 
the children receive an award: the school 
receives a handsome profit: the consumer 
receives an attractive article at a fair 
price: and the time limit is held to a 
minimum. 


There is also in our award set-up, an 
award for each community in which the 
project is instituted. 

Be first to take advantage of this no risk 


offer for your school, organization, or class 
group. AIL COUPON TODAY. 


Micwnaet McDonoucs Inc. 
200 Bala Avenue 
Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 


Mohawk 4-5700 


Gentlemen: Please send me without 
any obligation, samples and informa- 
tion. 





arts, industrial arts, homemaking, 
business education and physical 
education. Diagnosis and corrective 
instruction are given, with explana- 
tions for getting individual 1.Q.’s 
and group scores on the high-school 
level and an analysis of all the 
mathematical equations involved. 

Evaluation means determining 
the extent to which students are 
making progress, charting this 
progress for parents, discovering 
causes behind deficiencies, and 
specifying those areas in which the 
student needs retraining. The 
guidance functions of evaluation 
include using data for vocational 
guidance, helping the student’s 
teacher understand his adjustment 
needs, helping the students ap- 
praise and direct themselves, illu- 
minating parents, and identifying 
students who need a modification 
of the educational program. Key 
words in the evaluation program 
are: realism (of objectives); com- 
prehensiveness, cooperation, con- 
tinuous process, flexibility, progress 
of the individual, and variety of 
techniques. A thorough study of 
this book is bound to help a school 


realize the objectives of an ideal 
evaluation program. 


Naomi GILPATRICK 


Approach to Christian Sculpture. By 
Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B., 
(Sheed & Ward, New York; pages 
185. with 13 full page plates of 
illustrations) . 


“My job is religion and cutting 
stone. After more than a quarter of a 
century in both these activities I have 
come to see the connection between 
the two. Having treated elsewhere of 
religion, I treat here of cutting stone.” 
In such plain language Dom Hubert 
explains his writing of this book. He 
addresses it to different readers for 
different reasons. “For the layman and 
the priest alike, it is meant to clarify 
the issues at stake; for the stone-carver 
it is meant to make more precisely 
religious the employment of his 
powers; for the non-Christian it is 
meant to explain what our artistic 
tradition and sculptural effort are 
about.” 

This excellent little book sets out to 
examine sculpture in general and 
Christian sculpture in particular— 


A Child Will Learn To Pray 
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with 


FIRST STEPS to JESUS 


by Rev. John Flanagan 


THE NEW HOLY COMMUNION PRAYER BOOK 


@ Contains 36 original full-page illustrations in six 


beautiful colors. 


@ Written in very simple language that children of 7 


years can read and understand. 


@ Large easy to read type, set in modern primer style. 


e Attractively printed in two colors, BLUE and RED. 


what it is, some right and wrong ways 
of producing it, the religious nature 
of sculpture, the variety of it that 
forms our art history, how to judge it, 
some of the usual flaws in our artistic 
judgment, the approach and the du- 
ties of the Christian sculptor. The book 
succeeds in concise and pleasant terms, 

Dom Hubert puts forth many en- 
gaging personal observations, which 
spice the reading from start to finish, 
For example, “For what it is worth, 
it is still my opinion that Mestrovic 
is the finest religious sculptor of this, 
or perhaps of any, century.” On the 
Romanesque, “Eleventh century 
France gave more to art than any 
other country in any other period.” 
On the art of the Gothic Revival, “the 
figures look as though they had been 
carved from photographs late at night 
by sick men.” On pretty sculpture, 
“Cultivated ugliness in sculpture is 
bad enough, but cultivated prettiness 
is almost worse.” On contemporary 
mobiles and plastics, “To abandon the 
solid for the transparent, the rooted 
for what can be stirred by blowing at 
it, would seem to deny the nature of 
sculpture.” The author refers to art 
today as “our twentieth-century cult 
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HIGH INTEREST 


RAMONA—Helen Hunt Jackson 

6-7th year reading level 

Generally regarded one of the great American novels, the ever-popular 
story of Ramona combines the true beauty of the early days of California 
with the tragic romance of the beautiful Indian girl, Ramona, and the sheep- 
shearer, Alessandro. Adapted by Olive Eckerson, supplemented with 
questions to test the student’s reading. Class Price $1.92 


JANE EYRE—Charlotte Bronte 

5-6th year reading level 

Employed as a governess in a wealthy household, Jane Eyre hears shrieks 
in the night, ghostly footsteps in the hall, and awakens to find a wild-looking 
creature standing over her. In addition to this fascinating segment of the 
story, the major part of this classic centers around the romance of Jane Eyre 
and her employer, Mr. Rochester. This edition, adapted by Jerome Carlin 
and Henry |. Christ, is a school edition, illustrated from the motion picture 
production of this story, and supplemented with reading comprehension 
questions. Class Price $1.80 


ROBINSON CRUSOE—Daniel Defoe 

5-6th year reading level 

The ever-appealing story of the life and strangely surprising adventures 
of a man who lived on an uninhabited island for twenty-seven years is this 
classic which rightly appears on nearly every high school reading list. 
Adapted by Glenn Holder, edited by M. Lapman. Class Price $1.80 


POE'S STORIES AND POEMS—edited and adapted by Ollie Depew 
5-6th year reading level 

No American high school student's literary education is complete unless he is 
familiar with the weird, fantastic and atmospheric stories of Poe. In this 
collection there is representation of each type—the mystery, fantasy, and 
the psychological studies for which Poe is famous. Included in this volume 
are some of Poe’s most famous poems. Cless Price $1.80 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS—James Fenimore Cooper 

7=8th year reading level 

No stories of adventure can quite parallel those dealing with the days when 

America was young and Indian war whoops filled the air as the red men 

struggled to keep their hunting grounds. In The Last of the Mohicans, 

Cooper recaptures for modern readers the romantic scenes of the early 
+ American Indian on the trail. Graphically illustrated and with reading 
f questions at the end, this adaptation by Carlin and Christ makes a fine 
| school edition. Class Price $1.80 

SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON—Johann Wyss 

4-5th year reading level 

A famous classic which tells of the remarkable experiences of the Robinson 

family—John and his wife, Elizabeth, together with their four sons ranging 

from the ages eight to fifteen, shipwrecked and marooned on an un- 

known island for ten years. Their daily findings, dangers, and adven- 

tures, make up a narrative fascinating to follow. This adaptation by 

Edward G. Punkay reads easily and smoothly and is well-illustrated with 

photos from the motion picture. Class Price $1.92 
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of eccentricity.” It is never quite fair 
to pluck single sentences out of their 
context in this way. We do it here 
only to indicate the tonic force of the 
author’s thought. 

Father Hubert writes on the sub- 
ject with keenness and authority. He 
accomplished something in making 
“Approach to Christian Sculpture” 
both brief and meaty. However, one 
hopes now that he will later enlarge 
on certain portions of his work, such 
as his treatment of the great period of 
Romanesque Art, the problems of con- 
temporary sculpture, and finally and 
most importantly, the “connections” 
between religion and stone-cutting. 

With this little volume Dom Hubert 
van Zeller can surely hold and help 
many readers. Whom can he interest 
and help most? Artists in general but 
sculptors in particular, I suggest. 
Then curators and critics, teachers and 
students of art, those who have a 
genuine curiosity about art and those 
who have the job of buying some of it 
for their houses or rectories or monas- 
teries or churches—quite an assembly 
altogether! 


Rev. ANtHony Lauck, C.S.C. 


University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Indiana 


As Stars for All Eternity. By Brother 
Francis Patrick, F.S.C. (Bruce 
Publ. Co., 1959; price $3.75). 


This group of 52 meditations on 
general subjects of teaching is a re- 
vised edition of “Considerations for 
Christian Teachers,” edited by an 
unknown Christian Brother in 1920. 
Although this new work is likewise 
fashioned for members of his com- 
munity, it will appeal to other reli- 
gious teachers of boys as occasional 
refreshing reading. 

For each meditation, whether it be 
“The Responsibility of the Teacher” 
or “Impartiality” the same method of 
procedure is followed. Motives drawn 
primarily from Christ’s life and the 
works of St. John Baptist de La Salle 
are first given, and then helpful means 
for the attainment of the principle 
follows. The number of motives gen- 
erally exceeds that of the means. 

Most of the subject matter, like 
“Duties of a Teacher” and “Patience” 
will be familiar; but the constant in- 
sistence on religious motives will be 
new. Teachers must be men of prayer, 
they must be patterned after Christ, 
and they must labor for God’s glory. 

To rejuvenate a discouraged 


teacher, to help the beginner in the 
field, and to furnish solid monthly 
retreat material, this book will be 
excellent. It impresses one as better 
spot spiritual reading than as materia] 
for morning meditation; and it is more 
practical for teachers of boys than for 
those of girls. 









































Rev. FERDINAND J. Warp, C.M., 
De Paul University, Chicago, IIl. 




















Fundamentals of Measurement; 
Techniques and Practices. By 
N.M. Downie (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, N. Y.; pages 413). 


Professor Downie has compiled a 
notable and teachable text book. 
This volume has many worth-while 
features. It is clearly and concisely 
written and it gives to the begin- 
ning student an excellent overview 
of the field of measurement. 

Fundamentals of Measurement is 
divided into three sections; the first 
segment deals with statistics; the 
second part is devoted to an excel- 
lent discussion of achievement tests; 
the last section adequately investi- 
gates the areas of intelligence test- 
ing, adjustment testing, and the 
measurement of interests and 
special abilities. 

The teacher of educational and 
psychological measurement may 
have one objection to this book. 
That objection deals with the length 
of the first section, that which is 
concerned with statistics. The 
reader must view this section ac- 
cording to the end he has in view. 
There may be too great an emphasis 
on statistics for the classroom 
teacher. On the other hand, if this is 
used with students who are going 
to pursue further studies, the mate- 
rial on statistics will be an excellent 
starting point. 

It is important for the teacher in 
the area of measurement to have a 
book that is interestingly written 
and in touch with current material. 
This text satisfies both of these re- 
quirements. Frequently books in 
this subject matter field overwhelm 
beginning students by presenting 
too much detailed material. This 
book achieves a balance between a 
sufficient amount of subject matter 
and a pleasant approach. 

The college instructor seeking 4 
text book for his course in measure- 
ment would do well to consider 
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Professor Downie’s book. 


Francis J. Lopato, Pu.D. 


Chairman, Department of Education, Col- 
lege of Mount St. Vincent, N. Y. 


The following six volumes in the 
Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism have been given capsule re- 
views by Rev. Fidelis Buck, S.J., of 
Montezuma Seminary, New Mexico. 


What is Life? By René Biot. This is 
volume 32 in the Twentieth Century En- 
cyclopedia of Catholicism. What is life? 
What is man? And what is the mysteri- 
ous power by virtue of which we say 
that we are alive? In three chapters the 
author gives us the answer: Dust we are, 
but living dust, and we owe our life to 
the spirit within us. (Hawthorn Books, 
N. Y., 93 pp. $2.95.) 


Spiritual Writers of the Early Church. 
By F. Cayré. Volume 39 of the Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism. 
The author is a world authority on pa- 
trology. He does a masterful job in intro- 
ducing us to the Fathers of the Church 
and to that “period of great spiritual 
vitality” which lasted from the first cen- 
tury to the middle of the ninth. (Haw- 
thorn Books, N. Y., 127 pp., $2.95.) 


The Religion of Israel. By Albert Gélin, 
P.S.S. Volume 65 of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Encyclopedia of Catholicism. The 
author leads us skillfully through Israel’s 
varied history. He unfolds before us the 
deep significance of the Covenant and 
acquaints us with Israel’s moral code. 
The Psalter, the messianic expectations, 
the missionary ideal, the yearning for life 
after death, the biblical man, are some 
of the subjects discussed. (Hawthorn 
Books, N. Y., 111 pp. $2.95.) 


Why we believe. By Msgr. Léon Cristi- 
ani. This is volume 107 of the Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism. 
Apologetics is “the science which has as 
its purpose to demonstrate the divine na- 
ture of Christianity and whose aim it is 
to bring to life faith and hope.” In suc- 
cinct pictures the author introduces us to 
great apologists from the first century 
down to our days, (Hawthorn Books, 
N. Y., 124 pp., $2.95.) 


Heresies and Heretics. By Msgr. Léon 
Cristiani. Volume 136 of the Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism. 
“Whence comes heresy? It springs from 
the diversity of minds, from personality, 
from temperament and, ultimately, from 
the fact of human freedom.” From the 
oldest known heresy of the Judaizers 
down to the twentieth century the author 
gives us short, but precise expositions of 
the many and varied heresies. The final 
chapter studies the question: Will Ecu- 
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menicalism end heresy? (Hawthorn 
Books, N. Y., 142 pp. $2.95.) 


Religions of the Ancient East. By Etienne 
Drioton,,Georges Contenau, and Jacques 
Duchesne-Guillemin. This is volume 141 
of the Twentieth Century Encyclopedia 
of Catholicism. Distinguished scholars 
study the beliefs of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, Hittites and Hurrites, of Phoenicia, 
Summer, Babylonia and Assyria, and of 
early Iran. They not only examine the 


growth of these religions, but also their 
influence and respective value. (Haw- 
thorn Books, N. Y., 165 pp., $2.95.) 


Guide to Colleges. Ed. by Gene R. 
Hawes (New American Library, 
1959; page 255; price 75¢). 

Gives concise picture of 2,233 colleges: 
location, founding date, degrees, number 
of majors, costs, scholarships, enroll- 
ment, % of freshmen drop-outs, etc. 


Here’s novel teaching aid for classroom use 
NEW JUNIOR MAGICIAN BOOK 


You know how boys and girls are intrigued with 
magic tricks. Well, at last, here is a book of tricks for their skill. 
Each trick is clearly explained and plainly illustrated. 
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Eagerness to do them encourages follow-through 
and dexterity. Performing them for class helps 
conquer self-consciousness and 


build for poise and assurance. 


Sup’t of Elmhurst, Illinois public 
schools, Maurice C. Turner says 
magic tricks do a superb teaching 
job—teach one to think on his 
feet in front’ of people—teach 
muscular coordination—teach 
concentration—sticking-to-it. 


The name of this new book is 
HOW TO BE A JUNIOR MAGICIAN— 
by successful T. V. writer, George 
B. Anderson. By time he was 12, 
he was earning money at birth- 
day parties as a Junior Magician. 
At college, his magic shows helped 
pay his way. 


from Mr. Anderson’s own expe- 
rience, he found a great need fora 


book of magic tricks for younger 
people. So, he compiled this one. 


Of course, practice to be perfect 
is necessary. That’s where con- 
centration and perseverance come 
in. The “patter” helps develop 
ease of speech. 


PTA might invest the 50¢ for this 
book. Class magic show would 
pore investment—each trick 
y different boy or girl—others 
would be assistants, ticket- 
takers, ushers, poster-makers, 
etc. All take part. 
To get this book, described, HOW TO BE 
A JUNIOR MAGICIAN, by G. B. Anderson— 
63 pages; 54% x 834"; black and a color; 
secrets for 25 tricks, clearly illustrated— 
send name, address and 50¢ postpaid to 


HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
PO Box 882, Lafayette, Indiana. 
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APPROVED TEXTBOOKS FOR 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


THis FOURTH annual list of textbooks is a revision to incor- 
porate texts published since September 1958 which are 
either on diocesan approved lists or have had one or more 
adoptions in Catholic schools. First are presented texts for 
elementary schools; these are followed by a listing of high 


Elementary Texts 
ARITHMETIC 


Arithmetic in My World. By Stokes et 
al. 1958 (Allyn and Bacon) 

The series teaches organized arithmeti- 
cal thinking. Arithmetic is placed in 
its proper perspective as a means or a 
tool rather than an end in itself. The 
series enables the student to see the 
learning of arithmetic for what it is—a 
challenging opportunity rather than a 
mechanical hindrance in his everyday 
life. Manual and Workbooks available 
for all grades. 


Exploring Arithmetic. By Spitzer and 
Norman. For Grades 1 and 2. Readi- 
ness Program; text-workbooks ; 
Kraft cover (Webster ) 

A readiness program gentle enough for 
first and second graders, yet strong 
enough to provide a firm number foun- 
dation. They open the way for a suc- 
cessful introduction of number work 
through a systematic, logical, and con- 
sistent program. Children think through 
and reason out for themselves through 
simple, meaningful number situations. 


Exploring Arithmetic. By Osborn, 
Riefling, and Spitzer. For Grades 3 
through 8. Basic Clothbound Series, 
1959 ( Webster ) 

You take children “behind the scene” 
in arithmetic, to develop a true under- 
standing of arithmetic concepts, as well 
as strong skills. You overcome chil- 
dren’s dislike of arithmetic by letting 
skills develop from a real-life situation 
. . by showing the definite need for 
arithmetic to solve useful problems. 


Exploring Arithmetic Workbooks. By 
Spitzer, Kuhn, and Smith. Kraft 
Cover. For Grades 3 through 8 (Web- 
ster ) 

Exercises in fundamental skills and 
problem solving, plus study questions 
and review in units corresponding to 
units of the basic clothbound series. For 
use in self-directed practice. 


Finding Truth in Arithmetic. By Wil- 
liam A. Brownelly, Dean of the School 
of Education, University of Cali- 
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fornia, Sister Mary Gerardus, 
S.S.N.D., Community Supervisor, 
Archdiocese of Chicago, Rev. David 
C. Fullmer, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Archdiocese of Chicago, 
and Sister M. Francis Jerome, 
S.S.N.D., Teacher of Primary Grades 
in Chicago (Ginn). Primer and Book 
One, Teachers’ Editions. 
A solid, meaningful number program 
for primary grades based on sound 
Catholic philosophy and pedagogy. De- 
lightfully illustrated lessons quickly 
catch and hold children’s attention. De- 
velopment in the use and understanding 
of arithmetical concepts is progressive. 


Finding Truth in Arithmetic. Book 
Two, First Half; Book Two, Second 
Half; Teachers’ Edition of Book 
Two. By William A. Brownell, Sister 
Mary Gerardus, S.S.N.D., Reverend 
David C. Fullmer, and Sister M. 
Francis Jerome, S.S.N.D. 1959 
(Ginn) 

Lively and engaging experiences in 
arithmetic for grade 2, carefully or- 
ganized for real learning and emphasiz- 
ing Christian Social Living. Illustrated 
in full color. The loose-leaf Teachers’ 
Edition, which includes reproduction of 
text pages, enables the teacher to make 
her presentation of arithmetic mean- 
ingful. 


Learning to Use Arithmetic. By A. G. 
Gunderson, G. E. Hollister, J. H. 
Randall, J. J. Urbancek, F. L. Wren, 
and J. W. Wrightstone. 1958-1959 
(Heath) 


A series of 9 books for Grades 1-8, 
with Teachers Editions, Workbooks 
(Grade 3 on), and Teachers Editions 
of Workbooks. Is an experience-cen- 
tered, inductive development of num- 
ber relations based on the philosophy 
that arithmetic makes sense. Arith- 
metic is presented as a system of re- 
lated ideas. Every page is easy to 
teach and easy to learn and contributes 
its own degree of progress toward a 
well-defined goal that pupils need and 
want to achieve. Colorful, functional 
illustrations. 


Looking at Numbers. Kindergarten and 
Grade 1. By Mary N. Ambrose. 64 
pages (Winston) 


school texts. For titles still actively in use but published 
prior to September 1958, teachers are urged to refer to the 
annotated listings found in our issues of January 1959 and 
September 1957. They will then have an over-view of what 
has been offered in the past five years. 


A readiness book for arithmetic. Ex- 
periences are organized to provide a 
foundation for the arithmetic program, 
Includes individual worksheets, reviews, 
tests, and a complete enrichment pro- 
gram. 


Meet the Number Family. 1959 (Iro- 
quois ) 
A new workbook for use at the third 
grade level of arithmetic. 


Seeing Through Arithmetic. By Har- 
tung, Van Engen, and Knowles. Gr. 
3-6 (Scott, Foresman) 


A new program which helps children 
see what happens in arithmetic. Pictures 
show step by step what goes on in prob- 
lem solving and arithmetic processing. 
There is a Teaching Guide for each 
book. 


Seeing Through Arithmetic. By Har- 
tung, Van Engen, Knowles, Mahoney, 
Gr. 3-6 (Scott Foresman & Co.) 


A new program to help children see 
what happens in arithmetic. (Teaching 
Guide for each grade.) 


Arithmetic Workshop. By Upton and 
Uhlinger, Books 1-8, 1957-1958, 
(American Book Co.) 


Contains practical problems which are 
related to the pupil’s everyday life. To 
insure arithmetic success, these work- 
books provide an excellent maintenance 
program, challenging activities, and 
numerous tests and remedial exercises. 


Winston Arithmetic Practice. Books 3, 
7, and 8. By Leo J. Brueckner, Elda 
L. Merton, and F. E. Grossnickle. 
Each 144 pages (Winston) 


Drill exercises to develop and maintain 
skills in arithmetic. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


General Crafts. By George A. Wil- 
loughby. 1959 (Bennett Co.) 


Designed as an over-all introduction 
to the wide variety of craft subjects. 
Beginner is introduced to and becomes 
familiar with the most useful and inter- 
esting of crafts. He can easily select a 
field for further study and work. 
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I. A. Bench Woodwork. By John L. 
Feirer. 1959 (Bennett Co.) 
Introduces seventh and eighth grade 
students to woodworking. Shows a 
broad view of the woodworking indus- 
try including the sources of lumber, 
how lumber is transformed into ply- 
wood and other wood materials, how 
wood projects are designed and pro- 
duced. (Bench Wood Student Guide 
available, keyed to this text.) 


CIVICS 


The Christian Citizen. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
T. J. Quigley and Sister M. Denis 
Donovan, S.S.J. 1958 (Mentzer, 
Bush) 

An upper grade course in civics and 
Christian social principles. The mean- 
ing of citizenship and the duties of the 
citizen are couched in the language of 
the 12- and 13-year olds. (A new TM 
in preparation, ready, Jan. 1959.) 


Fundamentals of Citizenship. By G. L. 
Blough and David S. Switzer (Laid- 
law) 

For upper grades and junior high school 
with the individual pupil the center of 
interest. Planned to give the pupil an 
understanding of his relationship to his 
ever-expanding circle of interests—in- 
cluding himself, his family, his other 
social groups, his community, and finally 
his various governmental units, local, 
state, national, and world. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
& COMPOSITION 


American English For All The World. 
Books A and B, Catholic Edition 
(Webster ) 


An ungraded readiness program for in- 
troducing English to children as a sec- 
ond language. These colorful books 
provide simple activities and responses 
for teaching vocabulary and structures, 
pronunciation, grammar. Teacher in- 
structions on each page. 


English Grammar and Composition. 
Gr. 7 & 8. John E. Warriner, John 
Treanor, and George Shaftel. 1959 
(Harcourt, Brace) 

The first two books in a six-book pro- 
gram notable for concise definitions, 
extensive drillwork, clear format and 
handbook arrangement. Teaching tests 
and answer key available in January, 


1960. 


English Is Our Language. 2nd ed. By 
E. L. Sterling, H. M. Lindahl, K. 
Koch, M. F. Rice, K. V. Bishop, E. 
Westendorf, R. Hoffman, and K. 
Kelly. 1957-1959 (Heath) 

A basal series for Grades 2-8. Offers a 
program of learning activities closely 
related to boys’ and girls’ interests at 
their grade levels. The books provide: 
(1) Functional development of lan- 
guage skills. (2) Ample practice on 


Janvary 1960 


mechanics for mastery. (3) Sound 
evaluation through testing and handbook 
reference. (4) Highly motivated units 
of work. (5) Realistic experience in 
oral agd written communication. (6) 
Development of creative ability and lit- 
erary appreciation. Grammar and skills 
are introduced in a context that has 
immediate meaning and urgency for 
children, Many illustrations, hundreds 
in full color. Pupils’ Texts, Teachers 
Editions of Studybooks. 


Enjoying English Books 7 and 8 (1958). 
By Don M. Wolfe and Lela T. Hamil- 
ton (Singer) 

The third edition represents a coopera- 
tive, creative effort in building text- 


books. Over seventy talented teachers 
and supervisors wrote the prescription ; 
the authors then filled it. The books 
were tailored to meet teacher and pupil 
needs through a four-part organization : 
Part One contains eight units of speak- 
ing and writing assignments based on 
pupils’ experiences; Part Two provides 
for direct teaching of language jobs— 
letter writing, dictionary, library, mak- 
ing reports; Part Three realistically 
attacks the common errors in speaking 
and writing ; and Part Four makes three 
different approaches to functional gram- 
mar—sentence synthesis, sentence analy- 
sis, and sentence visualization through 
diagraming. 
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basic mathematical understandings are essential. 


The Seeing Through Arithmetic Program 


HARTUNG * VAN ENGEN * KNOWLES 


begins at primary level to develop—through new 
visual techniques—the mathematical concepts 
needed by the average citizen or the career 


scientist. 


At every level of Seeing Through Arithmetic there 
is a maximum of showing—a minimum of felling 
—what happens in arithmetic. 


For illustrative brochures or further information 
about the program write 


A 






The Catholic Schools Department 
Edward J. Fletcher, Manager 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 


Dallas 2 







Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N. J. 


GIRLS 
Catholic School 


[FORM 


JUMPERS, CAPS, 
TIES, BLOUSES, 
JACKETS, 
SHIRTS, SLACKS, 
EMBLEMS, HATS, 
SPORTSWEAR, 
PENNANTS, etc. 


free Price List 
and Brochures! 


McCOURT’s 


UNIFORMS 


599-601 Broadway 
NEWARK 4, N. J. 


AFTER-HOURS 
LESS PAPER WORK 
with the [city 
GRADING STAMP SET 


wiwGOOD Sey 
WRITING 


Grade homework and ciass- spotlight need for improve- 
room papers quickly with ment,better student morale 
easy-to-read GRADING and parental attitudes. 
STAMPS. Each stamp SET OF 9 STAMPS AND 
ready te use in PAD IN DRAWER 
smooth plastic SIZE READY-TO-USE 
holder. Build pride COMPART- $250 
in accomplishment, MENT TRAY 


CITY MARKING DEVICES CORP. 
12 Spruce St., Dept.£, N. Y. 38, N.Y 


; Please send.......GRADING STAMP SETS ; 
; at $2.50 each, Check (money order) for ! 
enclosed. 
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The Good English Series. By Harold G. 
Shane, et al. Grades 2-8 1958 (Laid- 
law) 


Short self-contained lessons each of 
which is complete in itself yet in se- 
quence with all other lessons in that 
text. A child-centered program with a 
step-by-step procedure; ample provision 
for practice, individual differences, and 
enrichment experiences. Separate teach- 
ers’ editions and Practice Exercise 
Books for each grade. 


Language for Daily Use: Fourth Edi- 
tion. By Mildred A. Dawson, Marian 
Zollinger, Mary C. Foley, Jonnie 
Mashburn Miller, and Bonnie Scales 
(World Book Company) 

This new series for grades 3-8 offers a 
practical, motivated, step-by-step pro- 
gram with attainable goals for each 
level. Speaking, writing, reading, and 
listening skills are carefully developed. 
Rich content and stimulating activities 
cultivate imaginative and creative self- 
expression. Ample practice and review 
enable pupils to maintain high stand- 
ards. The organization, attractive for- 
mat, and exceptionally fine illustrations 
encourage learning. 


The New Webster Language. By Hart- 
zog and Kinkead. For Grades 2 
through 6. Kraft cover, text-work- 
books (Webster Pub. Co.) 


Basic instruction and practice in writ- 
ing, speaking, reading, and listening. 
Skills are introduced one element at a 
time to help pupils assimilate and use 
the skill with facility. Numerous illus- 
trations and activities. 


Picturing Sentence Structure. By John 
Patterson. 1959 ( Merrill) 


Text-workbook, Grades 7-12, based on 
Reed and Kellogg method of diagram- 
ing. Contains 350 sentences for dia- 
graming, 44 model diagrams, 8 sets of 
practice exercises, final review exercises, 
and complete 10-page glossary of gram- 
matical terms. Teacher’s Answer Key. 


Using Your Dictionary. By Isabelle F. 
Forst, George Goldberg, and Arthur 
Block (Winston) 

A workbook for grades 5-8. Exercises 
that develop skill and understanding of 
dictionary use. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


New Horizons through Reading and 
Literature. By John E. Bréwton, 
Babette Lemon, Marie Ernst €Laid- 
law) Grades 7-9. 

This series fulfills two purposés: to 
teach enjoyment and appreciation of 
good literature; and to develop reading- 
study skills which will enable each stu- 
dent to accomplish his work with ease. 

Time for Poetry (1959 Edition). By May 
Hill Arbuthnot (Scott, Foresman) 

Anthology of 161 poems appealing to 
children. This collection includes nearly 


all the poems mentioned in the New 
Cathedral Basic Reader Guidebooks, 


Bonjour and Venez Voir. Books | and 2 
Raymond de Jesus, F.S.E. 96 pages 
each. 1958 (Allyn & Bacon) 

The first two books of a six-book series 
employ the aural-oral approach to in- 
troduce French to the pupils of the 
primary grades. 


Holy Ghost Elementary French Series, 
By Mother Raymond de Jesus, F.S.E. 
1958-59 (Allyn and Bacon) 


The only completely integrated French 
Elementary Series published in the 
United States employing FLES meth- 
ods in an aural-oral approach to intro- 
duce French to the pupils of the pri- 
mary and intermediate grades. Books I, 
II, III, and IV, are now available. 


GEOGRAPHY 


At Home Around the World. By Delia 
Goetz (Ginn) 

Part of the new Ginn social geography 
series, this 4th-grade book provides in- 
teresting stories which enable pupils to 
share the experiences of children in 9 
representative areas of the world. In- 
cluded in the map skill program is the 
study of the use of roadmaps. The text 
is colorfully illustrated with more than 
200 pictures showing details of life in 
different environments. 


The Community Where I Live. By 
Pierce. 1959 (Allyn & Bacon) 


Introduction to geography for grade 3, 
An adventuresome story of community 
life and the people who are part of it 


The Earth and Its People (Grade 4). 
By Sister Mary Fidelis, O.S.F., and 
Sister Mary Beatrice, S.S.N.D. (Re- 
search Assistant). 1959 (Doubleday) 


TM and Key available, by J. F. X 
McCarthy and Bertrand. Workbook by 
Brother A. Philip, F.S.C., and J. F. X 
McCarthy. 


Eastern Lands; Western Lands. Re- 
vised by James F. Reed. 1959 (Allyn 
and Bacon) 


Fusion texts integrating the history, 
geography, civics, and economics of all 
nations in the Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres. 


Eurasia. By Robert M. Glendinning 
(Ginn) 

Part of the new social geography series, 
this text for the 6th or 7th grade skill- 
fully presents more than one-third of the 
land surface of the earth with particular 
attention to Asia, the Soviet Union, and 
trouble spots. Students learn to know 
the people of the countries studied. Size 
and climate analogies with the United 
States are provided. The map program 
includes unusual, three-dimensional full- 
color maps. 
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Homelands of the Americas. By Ernest 
L. Thurston and Grace C. Hankins. 
1958 (Iroquois) 

Lavishly illustrated, with generous use 
of full color Kodachromes, this brilliant 
new text deals with the regional and 
political aspects of the Americas, North, 
Central, and South. Recommended by 
the Pan American Union. Teacher’s 
Guide & Answers. 


Homelands of the World. By Ernest 
L. Thurston and Grace C. Hankins. 
1958 (Iroquois) 

A round trip across the United States, 
followed by visits to type regions over- 
seas, told in a lively, fascinating style. 
Lays foundations for the study of global 
geography. Simply written and hand- 
somely illustrated. Teacher’s Guide & 
Answers. 


Lands and Peoples of the World. Work- 
books, 1959 (Ginn) 


Illustrated workbooks for At Home 
Around the World (Goetz) The United 
States and Canada (Whittemore), La- 
tin America, Africa, and Australia, and 
Eurasia (Glendinning) underscore basic 
learnings. They cover boundaries, 
routes, climate, population, industries, 
etc. Activities include labeling maps, 
using map scales, making charts, filling 
in blanks, studying vocabulary, making 
identifications, and doing puzzles. Pu- 
pils using these workbooks will find 
their geographic knowledge expanded 
and solidified. Teachers’ Editions avail- 
able. 


Latin America, Africa, and Australia. 


By Marguerite Uttley and Alison Ait- 

chinson (Ginn) 
Part of the new social geography series, 
this text for the 6th or 7th grade em- 
phasizes changes in man’s use of natural 
resources and changes in ways of liv- 
ing. The interdependence of the south- 
ern lands and the United States and 
Europe is frequently underscored. There 
are helpful three-dimensional full-color 
maps and a wealth of exercises. 


Neighbors in Eurasia. By Branom, Bed- 


ier, Ganey, McVey, Chaminade. 
Plan I, Gr. 6, rev. ed. (Sadlier) 
A concise, factual study of the climate, 
culture, and resources of Europe and 
Asia in the light of Christian social 
principles. 


The New Catholic Geography Series. 


By Sister Marion, S.C.H., George 
McVey, and Sister M. Juliana (Sad- 
lier ) 
A comprehensive series presenting 
solidly factual geographic information 
highlighted by entirely new maps, 
charts, and photographs. 

Plan I: Neighbors in One World, 
Grade .8: global geography, from the 
point of view of the United States. 
Southern Neighbors, Grade 7: South 
America, Africa, and Australia. Neigh- 
bors in Eurasia, Grade 6: Europe and 


‘Asia. North American Neighbors, 


Grade 5: the United States and Canada. 
My World of Neighbors, Grade 4: the 
geography and ways of life of people in 


representative altitude, climate, and 
temperature zones. 

Plan II: World Neighbors, Grade 7: 
global geography, from the point of 
view of the United States ; mathematical 
geography. Neighbors Across _ the 
W orld, Grade 6: Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia. American Neighbors, Grade 
5: the western hemisphere. My World 
of Neighbors, Grade 4: described above. 


Our Home the Earth (Grade 3). By 


Sister Mary Celeste, O.P. 1959 (Dou- 
bleday ) 


The CTD Geography Program is au- 
thentic geography in scope, content, and 
presentation informed by a Christian 
vision of the earth and man’s life on it. 
Appropriate emphasis is placed on the 
development, grade by grade, of con- 
cepts and skills that embody and rep- 
resent sound geographic teaching. 


Teachers Manual and Key accompany 
Gr. 3. 


Our Homeland and the World. By 


Ernest L. Thurston and John V. D. 
Southworth. 1958 (Iroquois) 


A new economic world geography em- 
bodying the best features of the Home- 
lands Series texts—clarity, high student 
interest, controlled difficulty level, live- 
liness, and a complement of attractive, 
purposeful illustrations to entice, in- 
struct, and advance the student’s inter- 
est. Teacher’s Guide & Answers. 


Workbook for Neighbors and Faith in 


Latin America. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. 





OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
UNDERSTANDING NUMBERS—Grades 1 and 2 


Msgr. E. J. Westenberger and Sister M. Ang¢eiica 


ARITHMETIC 


> 
7 a 


UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC—Grades 3 and 8 


McSwain-Ulrich-Cooke 


GATEWAYS TO READING TREASURES 
Primer—Book 3—Shane and Hestor 
A new Series of Co-Basal Readers 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL LIVING SCIENCE SERIES 


Grades 1—8. With Health and Safety 
Msgr. E. J. Westenberger and Sister M. Aquinas 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL SPELLING SERIES—Grades 1-8 


Msgr. C. E. Elwell—Sister M. Marguerite, S.N.D.—Sister Mary Josetta, C.S.J.—Sister Mary Mark, H.H.M. 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL HISTORY SERIES 
Goebel—-Quigley—O’ Loughlin 


Builders of Our Country, Grade 4—The Story of My America, Grade 5 
Our Old World Background, Grade 6—A History of the United States, Grades 7 and 8 


LAIDLAW kos BROTHERS 


River Forest 
Summit 


Palo Alto, Dallas 
Atlanta 





DOLLA 


Buy From 

WILCOX & FOLLETT’S STOCK OF 
FINE USED, REBOUND, AND 
NEW TEXTBOOKS 


Every book we ship comes to you with our 
UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE. 


Wilcox & Follett is the largest textbook 
jobber serving the Catholic Schools in this 
country. Substantial SAVINGS are offered 
on your text, reference and supplementary 
book needs throughout the year. ASK FOR 
OUR T-58 CATALOG. 


Fast, efficient SERVICE is assured on every 
order placed with Wilcox & Follett. In- 
dividual orders are processed by experi- 
enced personnel in accordance with customer 
specifications. 


SEND YOUR COMPLETE FALL TEXTBOOK 
ORDER—OR send a copy of your textbook 
requirements. By return mail Wilcox & 
Follett will send you a quotation on items 
we can supply at WORTHWHILE SAVINGS. 
This special service involves NO OBLIGA- 
TION. 


YOUR DISCARDED TEXTBOOKS ARE WORTH 
MONEY—Wilcox & Follett will pay top 
prices for textbooks that are no longer 
being used in your schools. Send your list 
for prices or write for our special quota- 
tion form for listing. 


WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 


1000 WEST WASHINGTON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 








LIPPINCOTT 


Announces Publication 


of 


The Catholic Teacher’s 
Guide to SCIENCE 


by 


Sister Virginia Teresa 
Sisters of St. Joseph 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 


imprimatur 


His Excellency Albert Gregory Meyer 
Archbishop of Chicago 
August 26, 1959 


SCIENCE is the text-workbook series designed 
to extend and supplement your grade one 
through six science program. The SCIENCE 
Workbook for each grade level investigates 
in terms of the student’s day-to-day ex- 
perience in and with the world about him. 
A learn-by-doing approach to laboratory 
and activity sessions develops student abilities 
and capacities for scientific thinking. 


NOW! A new Catholic Teacher’s Guide to 
each SCIENCE Workbook is keyed to the 
teaching of elementary science in Catholic 
schools. Each Guide contains a reference 
table relating all SCIENCE units to the text 
in nine widely-used basal elementary science 
programs,‘including two Catholic elementary 
science textbook series. The Guide for each 
grade follows page by page the lesson by 
lesson the corresponding SCIENCE Work- 
book. 


Planned for easy, successful science instruc- 
tion, an outstanding feature of the Catholic 
Teacher's Guide is the Science Kit—a one- 
page, complete list of the simple, easily 
available equipment required for all ac- 
tivities suggested in each SCIENCE Work- 
book. 


For further information write 
Dept. W, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 333 West Lake 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


333 West Lake Street, Chicago 6 
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Elementary Texts 
(Continued ) 


Edmund J. Goebel. 60 pages (Win- 
ston) 
Interesting work activities related to 
the named text. Answer sheet available. 


Manual and Key for Neighbors and 
Faith in Latin America. By Sister 
Mary Francine, S.S.N.D. Pages 60 
(Winston) 


Helpful suggestions and teacher aid for 
use with the basic text. Gives answers 
to activities in basic text. 


Our World Today Series. By Harold D. 
Drummond. A complete revision of 
the Stull and Hatch Series. 1958 
(Allyn and = Bacon). Journeys 
Through Many Lands, Journeys 
Through the Americas, The Eastern 
Hemisphere, The Western Hemis- 
phere. 

A completely revised series that pro- 
vides the up-to-date instruction that 
embraces the historical and social back- 
grounds of the peoples and places it in- 
terprets. 


HEALTH 


Basic Health and Safety Program. By 
Bauer, Baruch, Montgomery, and 
Pounds (Scott, Foresman) 

New approach to health and safety 
teaching brings pupils in as active par- 


ticipants and gets them to act on what 
they learn. Teacher’s Edition at each 
level. Grades 1-5. Latest publications: 
Going On Ten (Grade 4) ; About Your- 
self (Grade 5). 


Exploring the Ways of Health. By Grace 


T. Hallock, Ross L. Allen, and 

Eleanor Thomas (Ginn) 
An attractive 7th-grade book in the 
Health for Better Living series (grades 
1-8) which deals directly with the 
special health needs and problems of 
boys and girls approaching their teens. 
It covers many helpful topics including 
safety and civil defense, group efforts 
for maintaining and safeguarding health, 
and the basic requirements for health, 
such as good nutrition, cleanliness, good 
grooming, dental care, conservation of 
vision, and physiology. Creative recrea- 
tion is stressed. 


On Your Own. By G. T. Hallock, R. L. 


Allen, and E. Thomas. 1959 (Ginn) 


A modern, scientifically accurate book 
which covers aspects of health, physical 
education, recreation, and safety for the 
eigth grade. Keyed to teen-agers, it 
treats their mental, emotional, and so- 
cial development, using as examples 
everyday situations in which teen-agers 
are involved. Readable and attractively 
illustrated, with 40% of the illustrations 
in full color. Exceptionally clear medical 
drawings illustrate the study of phys- 
iology and anatomy. Many study aids. 
Manual. 


HISTORY 


Eastern Lands and Western Lands. Re- 
vised by James F. Reed (Allyn and 
Bacon) 

Fusion texts integrating the history, 
geography, civics, and economics of all 
nations in the Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres. 


A History of the United States. By John 
R. Alden and Alice Magenis, 1960, 
620 pages, ill. (American Book Co.) 

This text is a teaching tool : its complete 
coverage, balanced presentation, clear 
language, and numerous learning aids 
combine to give the student a vivid and 
lasting picture of America. Teacher’s 
Manual and Key. Workbook. Unit 
Tests. Filmstrips. Annual Recent Events 
Pamphlet. 


Workbook for Our Country’s History. 
By David Saville Muzzey (Ginn) 
A practical workbook with a wide 
variety of well-planned materials suited 
to varying classroom needs. Keyed to 
the text throughout, the workbook pro- 
vides for thorough review and careful 
interpretation of the material studied. 


MUSIC 


A Chant Mass for the People. In 
Gregorian Chant modern notation. 
1959 (McLaughlin & Reilly) 





NEW EDITIONS—Faith and Freedom Readers 


THESE ARE OUR FREEDOMS, Grade 7 
THESE ARE OUR HORIZONS, Grade 8 


Just published 


For the best results—complete your basal reading 
program with these fine texts. They are infused with 
the teachings of the Church. They provide for the 


continuation of reading skills. 


The content is of un- 


usually high quality; the wealth of illustrations aug- 
ment and enliven the text. 


THESE ARE OUR HORIZONS, NEW EDITION, through its 
splendid and varied choice of stories and poems, will guide the stu- 
dent’s character development and deepen his spiritual life. 


Workbooks and Manuals. 


Also Literary Reader for each level. 


Home oFrice: Boston GINN and Company 


New York 11 


Chicago 6 = Atlanta 3 


Dallas 1 


Palo Alto Toronto 16 





Elementary Texts 
(Continued ) 


This is the Mass prescribed by the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites at the di- 
rection of Pope Pius XII, Sept. 3, 1958. 
It consists of Kyrie-Sanctus-Agnus of 
Mass XVI, Gloria XV, and Credo III. 
It also includes Responses and transla- 
tions of all the texts. Designed pri- 
marily for congregational participation, 
and used extensively in many Catholic 


School systems. Accompaniment avail- 
able. 


First Recital Duet Book for Piano. By 
Dr. John Paul and Dr. Richard 
Werder of the Catholic University of 
America. 32 pp. paper, 1959 (Mc- 
Laughlin & Reilly) 

The latest of 14 books of instruction de- 

signed for class and private piano in- 

struction especially in Catholic Schools. 

This is a supplementary ensemble teach- 

ing album for use with the Werder-Paul 

Piano Course. These duets are arranged 

for teacher and student. 





divine 
inspiration 


16 MM SOUND FEATURE FILM 


Spoken Entirely in English 
Now available 


CINEMA GUILD 
10 Fiske Place, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


MOUNT VERNON 4-5051 


French Canadian Folk Melodies. Ar- 
ranged for piano by Sister Philip 
Marie S.S.A. 16 pp. paper (Mc- 
Laughlin & Reilly) 

A beginner’s piano book especially de- 
signed for class and private piano in- 
struction. Used extensively by the Sis- 
ters of St. Anne, and particularly in 
areas where large settlements of Franco- 
Americans are located. 


Gregorian Chant Supplements. Grades 
4-8. By Sister M. Mario, I.H.M. 
1959 (American Bk. Co.) 

Written to help Catholic children under- 
stand and appreciate the glorious music 
of the Church and to instill in them a 
love for the rhythm, tone, and form of 
liturgical music, these five pamphlets 
are organized around five themes: 
Adoration, Supplication, Contrition, 
Thanksgiving, and Union with Christ 
through Mary. 


How to Look and Listen. Music 2. 


Teachers’ Guide and Lesson Plans. 
By Justine Ward and Sister Rose 
Vincent. 128 pages (Catholic Educa- 
tion Press) 


How to Think and Sing Music 3. Teach- 
ers’ Guide and Lesson Plans. By 
Justine Ward and Sister Rose Vincent 
151 pages (Catholic Education Press) 


How to Sing and Pray Music 4. Teach- 
ers’ Guide and Lesson Plans. By 
Justine Ward and Sister Rose Vincent 
154 pages (Catholic Education Press) 


Musiec’s Golden Tongue Music 5. By 
Justine Ward. 78 pages (Catholic 
Education Press) 


Music 6: Music’s Many Moods. By 
Justine Ward and John Lessard. 1958. 
80 pages (Catholic Education Press) 

A book that can be used in the study of 
the mechanics of music along with 
Gregorian Chant on the sixth-grade 
level. The songs herein have been 
chosen for their value as clear exam- 
ples of various rhythmic patterns, modu- 
lations, chords, etc. Preparatory exer- 
cises are given throughout the book 
which train the student to think, feel, 
and understand the technique at hand; 
be it the study of fourths or sevenths, of 
major or minor chords, or a rhythm 
pattern. Some of the composers repre- 
sented are Brahms, Bach, Beethoven, 
Mozart, and Schubert. A study of the 
lives of these men and others could stem 
from the use of this book. Charts avail- 
able. Teacher’s Guide and Lesson Plans 
to be ready in 1960. 


Music 7: Voices That Vary. By Justine 
Ward and John Lessard. 1959. 120 
pages (Catholic Education Press) 

Another completely revised music text 
for the seventh grade. Perhaps the lead- 
ing feature is the artistic quality of 
musical selections. “Suggestions to 
Teachers” is free. Teachers’ Guide and 
Lesson Plans is in preparation. 


Music for Life, Grade Six. By Sister 
Mary John Bosco, R.S.M., Ph.D. 209 
pages (McLaughlin & Reilly Co.) 

A series of music texts designed for 
Catholic schools. Accompaniments for 
Books Four and Five now available as 


are recordings of hymns and chants 
from Books Four and Five. 


The New St. Basil Hymnal. By the 


Basilian Fathers (Willis Music Co.) 


Ralph Jusko Publications Inc., com- 
piled, arranged, and edited for unison 
or for mixed voices. Approved by the 
White List Committee of the Society of 
St. Gregory of America. A new hymnal 
for congregational and choir use fully 
approved. 


Partner Songs. By Frederick Beckman 


(Ginn) 

These unusual arrangements of popular 
favorites permit singing in pairs of such 
songs as Cielito Lindo and My Bonnie, 
Home on the Range, and My Home’s in 
Montana. The arrangements are useful 
for assemblies, community, and recrea- 
tional singing. Paper-bound. 


Our Singing World, Enlarged. By L. B. 


Pitts, M. Glenn, L. Watters, and L. C. 
Wersen. 1959 (Ginn) 


A rich, varied program with new sec- 
tions of plays, song-stories, and more 
orchestral and instrumental selections 
for Grades 1 through 6. It uses the de- 
velopmental approach, starting from the 
spontaneous musical experiences of chil- 
dren. Singing, playing on instruments, 
and listening are correlated. Most of 
the songs are marked for autoharp. 
Piano accompaniments, albums, and 
manuals are available. 


C Albums for Our Singing World Se- 


ries. By L. B. Pitts, M. Glenn, L. 

Watters, and L. G. Wersen. 1958 

(Ginn) 
Four 78 rpm records in each album for 
Grades 1 through 6 include gay songs, 
marching songs, singing games—music 
to enliven the classroom. The singing 
games, now recorded in full, are produc- 
tion numbers that delight pupils. 


K-B Album for Our Singing World 


Series. By L. B. Pitts, M. Glenn, L. 

Watters, and L. G. Wersen. 1958 

(Ginn) 
A wealth of merry melodies and sing- 
ing games on five 78 rpm records for 
the kindergarten. Ten are instrumental 
selections, the remainder voice and in- 
strument. Some of the music is suitable 
for children’s rest periods. 


Ginn Square Dance Albums, I and II. 


(2 10” 33*/s rpm long-play records in 
each album). 1958 (Ginn) 


Twenty-six authentic square dances 
which should prove useful in any mod- 
ern health or music education program. 
Precise prompted calling by Gene Gow- 
ing, National Director of Folkways In- 
corporated, and music by an “ol’-time” 
fiddler and piano player. Guide bound 
into each album. 


We Sing and Blend. By Sister Cecilia, 


S.C., M.F.A., Sister John Joseph, 

C.S.J., Ph.D., and Sister Rose Mar- 

garet, S.S.J.. M.M. 1958 (Ginn) 
The fifth-grade book in the We Sing and 
Praise series contains over 180 captivat- 
ing songs, many opportunities for part 
singing, two plays with music, a bio- 
graphical sketch of Schubert with sim- 
ple selections, We Sing the Mass with 
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parts of Masses XV and XVI, and 19 
Gregorian chants. There is a consistent 
review and extension of Gregorian chant 
theory. Chironomy markings are in- 
cluded. Piano accompaniments, album, 
accompany the text. 


We Sing and Harmonize. By Sister 


Cecilia, S.C., M.F.A., Sister John 

Joseph, C.S.J., Ph.D., and Sister Rose 

Margaret, C.S.J., M.M. 1959 (Ginn) 
The sixth-grade book in the We Sing 
and Praise series is an illustrated col- 
lection of 180 songs, 2 plays, a bio- 
graphical sketch of Beethoven with 
selections, We Sing the Mass with Mass 
XII, and 19 Gregorian chants. Music 
learning is expanded with a review and 
development of material on how to find, 
do independently, how to find the key 
from the key signature, and how to build 
the tonic chord. Gregorian chant is re- 
viewed and the neums, pressus and sal- 
icus are added. Chironomy markings are 
supplied. Piano accompaniments and an 
album accompany the text. (T. M. in 
preparation. ) 


To God through Music. Catholic Music 

Course. By the Sisters of Providence, 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 
(Gregorian Institute of America) 

A complete course for grades 1-8. Each 

grade from 2-8 has a pupil’s book and a 

teacher’s book (Grade 1 has merely a 

Rote Teacher Book). Long play records 
and other accessories are available. 


PENMANSHIP 


Handwriting in Action. Grades 3-8 
(Zaner-Bloser ) 


Workbook type (Grades 5-6 in one; 
Grades 7-8 in one). Perforated sheets, 
interesting content. 


My First Writing Book, 64 pages, 1956 
(Palmer) 


Optional, consumable workbook for be- 
ginning manuscript pupils designed to 
accompany manual described above. 
Lined as the #3007 Primary Paper. 


My Second Writing Book, 64 pages, 
1957 (Palmer) 


Optional, consumable workbook for sec- 
ond grade manuscript pupils divided 
into two units. Unit one requires manual 
described above and instructional mate- 
tial for Unit Two is within the work- 
book itself. This workbook gives a com- 
plete review of all first grade instruc- 
tion with additional material presenting 
all phases of language arts program for 
this grade level. All words on com- 
monly known “word lists” are pre- 
sented; emphasis is directed toward 
most common difficulties, problem of the 
left-handed pupil, etc. Lined as the 
#3009 Paper. 


Penmanship Step by Step. By Max 
Rosenhaus (Zaner-Bloser) 
A text for grades 3 to 8 inclusive. Each 
letter in this text is constructed in such 
a way that the student can follow the 
letter step by step. Every lesson contains 
words and sentences utilizing the letter 
taught. It is a method of self-analysis. 


Janvary 1960 


Readable Handwriting. By Max Rosen- 


haus (Zaner-Bloser) 


Designed for anyone who wishes to im- 
prove his writing. Letters given a 
thorough analysis and possible errors 
explained. Space on each page provided 
for functional practice. 80 pages, 8'/s x 
11. 


Your Alphabet Guide Chart. By Max 


Rosenhaus (Zaner-Bloser) 62 pages, 

8'/ 2x 23 
Individual pupils can use separate pages 
as chart is bound loose-leaf style. Heavy 
cardboard cover enables chart to stand 
up on desk of either pupil or teacher. 
Single pages of chart can be posted on 
bulletin board for class demonstrations. 


Large step-by-step illustrations show 
pupils exactly how to form each letter 
of the alphabet. 


New Scientific Evaluation Scales. By 
The Zaner-Bloser Company. 


One scale for each grade from 1-8. Di- 
rections are given for evaluating pupils’ 
writing according to the samples shown 
for each grade indicated. Accordion- 
folded to simplify the comparison of 
writing papers. 


READING 


Come With Us. Revised. By Odille Ous- 
ley. 1959 (Ginn) 





New, Improved Handwriting Series! 


GROWTH IN HANDWRITING | 
we 
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By Frank N. Freeman, Ph. D. 


Now, after three and a half years of prep- 
aration, Zaner-Bloser proudly announces 
a new series of Recorders, GUIDING 
GROWTH IN HANDWRITING. Based 
on the concept of handwriting as a com- 
munication art, this new series incorpo- 
rates many outstanding features: 

e Coordination of writing technique, 
forms of written expression, and content 
areas. 

e Correlation of writing with language 
arts, social studies, health, science and 
other subjects, based on the study of cur- 
ricula from coast to coast. 

@ Careful selection of vocabulary for each 
grade—words based on the Rinsland list 
e Starts with manuscript writing, and 
progresses naturally to cursive writing. 
e Separate Recorders available for transi- 


tion from manuscript to cursive in either 
Grade Two or Grade Three. 

e Increased emphasis on helping left- 
handed pupils. 

e Each page includes content area, re- 
cording area, and development area with 
directions for treatment of the lesson, in- 
cluding the point of emphasis. 

e Two professional Reference Manuals 
included for the teacher, with helpful sug- 
gestions for teaching in each grade. 

@ Separate pre-writing book for kinder- 
garten. 

Already thoroughly tested and proved 
in the classroom, GUIDING GROWTH 
IN HANDWRITING is truly a major 
advance in the teaching of better hand- 
writing. 


Please write for full details 





612 N. Park St., Columbus, Ohio 


Dept. CE 








Elementary Texts 
( Continued ) 


Planned for supplementary beginning 
reading, this storybook extends the 
child’s early reading experiences. Thir- 
teen stories, full of action, gaiety, and 
color, depict three children’s adventures 
in the city. Illustrated in full color. 


The Deep-Sea Adventure Series. Books 
I-V. By James C. Coleman, Frances 
Berres, Frank M. Hewett, and Wm. 
S. Briscoe, 1959 (Harr Wagner) 

Five high-interest-level book-length 
stories for retarded or reluctant readers 
in intermediate grades. Carefully graded 
reading levels, lst through 3rd. Scien- 
tifically constructed by remedial reading 
experts to raise beginning skills to 
fourth-grade level. T. M. includes back- 
ground information both on deep-sea 
diving and on remedial reading tech- 
niques. 


Faith and Freedom Series, New F.i- 
tion. By Sister M. Marguerite, 
S.N.D.; the late Sister Thomas 
Aquinas, O.P.; Sister M. Charlotte, 
R.S.M.; Sister Margaret Michael, 
O.P.; and Doctor Mary Synon. 
Under the auspices of the Commission 
on American Citizenship of the 
Catholic University of America. 


Fun and Fancy, Revised. By E. G. Robi- 
son. 1959 (Ginn) 

This collection of stories and poems 

helps boys and girls develop fluency 

through easy, pleasurable reading. 


NEN 
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NOW USED IN 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


HIS popular writing series stress Catholic 
teachings. 


Tits 220 words and ¢ 


Our Writing Book (Manuscript Writing) 1A... 


NOBLE’S 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
WRITING SERIES 


- $.50 


Among the 21 stories are Rose Fyle- 
man’s account of a spider who takes an 
amusing trip around the globe, and a 
heart-warming tale by Charlotte Baker 
about some lively youngsters who con- 
vince a judge of the necessity of owning 
a dog. Full of humor, suspense, and sur- 
prise, this book is planned for use be- 
tween the third- and fourth-grade levels. 
Illustrated in full color. 


The Jim Forest Readers. Books I-VI. 


By John and Nancy Rambeau, 1959 
(Harr Wagner) 


Six exciting book-length stories that 
youngsters with beginning reading skills 
are able to read and enjoy. Carefully 
graded reading levels, 1.7 to 3.1. Min- 
iature “novels” specifically designed to 
supplement standard basal reading pro- 
grams. 


Let’s Play Hide and Seek. Activities 


Kit. By Ruth M. FitzSimons, Ed.D. 

and Albert T. Murphy, Ph.D. 1959 

(Expression Company) 
A sturdy board (14” x 17”) easel with 
spiral binding. 129 small pictures are 
woven and interspersed into the large 
illustrations to invite children to play 
“Hide and Seek” for 11 practice sounds. 
Kit includes workbook called Guess 
What! and Teacher’s Manual. 


Let’s Read! New Series—A Program 
for Gr. 7-12, Book 1 by Murphy, 
Miller and Murphy, Book 2 by Mur- 
phy, Lundgren, and Miller, Book 3 
by Murphy, Miller, and Murphy, 
Book 4 by Murphy, Miller, and 














Ou Writing Book (Manuscript Writing) 1B... .50 
ur Second Gr Writing Book 2A— %” 
a (Transaction to Cursive NG 50 
Our Second Grade Writing Book 2 
a eae oe ae 50 
Ou Third Grade (ames MEE cectscccce 50 
Our Fourth Grade Writing Book. -50 Ask 
Ou Filth Grade Writing Bok. ‘30 . 
Our ode Writ “§o about our 
Our Eighth Grede Writing .50 Catholic 
ALSO CORRELATED HANDWRITING MATERIALS School 
Examination Copies Sent Upon Request to Geograph Y 
Catholic School Principles Series 


Order Now or Ask for Catalog CE 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place 


New York 3, N. Y. 












Quinn. Teacher’s Manual for each 

book free to teachers (Holt) 
While it is difficult to fix grade place- 
ment of such books, Book 1 is recom- 
mended for students in Gr. 7 whose 
reading ability is at the 4th or 5th 
grade level; Book 2 for students in 
Gr. 8 who are two or three years re- 
tarded in reading ability; Book 3 for 
students in Gr. 9 who are similarly re- 
tarded; and Book 4 for students any- 
where in Gr. 10-12 whose reading 
ability is at the level of Gr. 8 or 9, 
Each book may be used independently 
or in sequence. 


Mastery of Reading, Revised and En- 


larged, Gr. 7-12, By Bailey and Lea- 
vell, 1956, il. (American Book Co.) 


Lively, interest-packed materials make 
up the content of these books. Selections 
were chosen for their appeal to young 
readers and their literary worth. A 
continuing and expanding reading pro- 
gram stresses comprehension, speed, 
and vocabulary development. 


The New Cathedral Basic Readers. By 


Reverend John A. O’Brien, William 
S. Gray, Marion Monroe, and others 
Scott, Foresman) 


Teacher’s Editions place emphasis on 
interpretation; children are helped to 
project themselves more freely into 
what they read, to remember ideas and 
word forms more accurately, and to get 
more from reading to enrich their ex- 
periences. Latest publications: People 
and Progress (Grade 6/1), More Peo- 
ple and Progress (Grade 6/2). 


| Open the Gate. Revised. By Odille 


Ousley. 1959 (Ginn) 


A reader which can be used effectively 
after the first reader. The stories help 
to develop the child’s powers of interpre- 
tation and comprehension, and to ex- 
pand and enrich his experience and con- 
cepts. A variety of stories, some fanciful, 
including old tales, some realistic. Illus- 
trated in full color. 


Reading for Independence. By Monroe, 


Artley, and Gray (Scott, Foresman) 
Fresh new stories, all new words of 
which can be unlocked by attack skills 
taught in readers. Questions at end of 


stories; word-attack review pages at 
end of each book. 


These Are Our Freedoms. New Edition. 


By M. Synon, K. Rankin, and Sister 
M. Perpetua, R.S.M. 1959 (Ginn) 
Seventh reader in the Faith and Free- 
dom series extending reading skills and 
knowledge and application of the prin- 
ciples of Christian Social Living. Gives 
a stirring picture of the growth of 
America and the contributions of the 
Catholic Church to democracy in in- 
teresting prose selections, inspirational 
biographical sketches, and poems. Well 

illustrated. Workbook and Manual. 


Under the Apple Tree. Revised. By 


Odille Ousley. 1959 (Ginn) 
A supplementary reader at the primer 
level. The 24 stories include tales of 
children playing cowboy, having fun on 
the farm, going to a lake cottage. Fan- 
ciful stories add variety. Delightfully 
illustrated in full color. 
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DUCATOR 


At any level .. .elementary, high school, college or post 
graduate, Science, in its essence, is a search for causes, 
and ultimately involves philosophy. 


The series of science textbooks 


GOD’S WORLD 


for the Catholic elementary school classes, grades 1 
through 8, recognizes this vital link and encourages the 
child to get to the ‘Why’ of things—another word 
for cause. 


* * 75 


Test Books also available, 64pp. each for grades 
4 through 8. 


* * 


Complete Teachers Manuals furnished free with class 
orders. 


Mentzer, Bush and Company 
330 East Cermak Road, Chicago 16, Ill. 





COMPLETE OBSERVATORY 
IN ONE-HALF CUBIC FOOT 


The world-famous Questar telescope now permits even the 
smallest school to own and maintain its own astronomical ob- 
servatory with absolutely no installation or upkeep costs. 

uestar, the superfine and ultra-compact small telescope, has 
the wonderful newly discovered catadioptric optical system, and 
compresses, by optical folding, focal lengths of from 4 to 50 feet 
into a little 8-inch tube. Electrically driven, it automatically 
follows the stars with all the luxurious controls and features of 
huge telescopes. Questar goes without dismounting into its 
English fitted leather case and stores on the cabinet shelf with 
your microscopes. Provides tabletop observing with the most 
comfortable observing posture known. Used by government 
agencies, laboratories, schools and colleges. Takes profes- 
sional photographs and, weighing but 11 pounds in case, is truly 
portable. Please send for our illustrated 32-page booklet 
which will tell you the Questar story in detail. There is nothing 
in the world like it, and it costs, complete, only $995 postpaid. 
Extended payments are available. 


QUESTAR ¢ Box 100 © New Hope @ Pennsylvania 


January 1960 


GWYNEDD-MERCY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
students know that reading 
is important 


They know that... 
READING IS 


Grasping literal meaning 
Drawing inferences 
Making generalizations 
Responding emotionally 
Interpreting critically 


READING IS 


The basic academic skill 

The key to professional opportunity 

The doorway to a larger and more stimu- 
lating world of ideas and experiences 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING PROGRAMS conducted by 
The Reading Laboratory are bringing the benefits of ad- 
vanced reading and study skills to students in over 100 fine 
schools and colleges across the country this year. 


Among these schools and colleges are: 


Academic del Sagrado Corazon Santurce, Puerto Rico 
Calvert Hall College Baltimore, Maryland 
Convent of the Sacred Heart Overbrook, Pennsylvania 
Gwynedd-Mercy Junior College Gwynedd Valley, Pennsylvania 
Marymount School Arlington, Virginia 
Marymount School Santa Barbara, California 
Mount De Chantal Visitation Academy... .. Wheeling, West Virginia 
Newton College of the Sacred Heart Newton, Massachusetts 
Notre Dame College Cleveland, Ohio 

St. Joseph's College Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
St. Vincent College Latrobe, Pennsylvania 
School of the Holy Child Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Towson Catholic High School Towson, Maryland 

Ursuline School New Rochelle, New York 
Villanova Preparatory School Ojai, California 


You may wish a full account of the testing and training 
procedures used by The Reading Laboratory. We shall be 
happy to send such an account to you. Please address all 
inquiries to: 


THE READING LABORATORY 


2024 Locust Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


New York Santa Barbara 


San Francisco 





Elementary Texts 
( Continued ) 


Walt Dismey’s True Life Adventure 
Series. By Jane Werner Watson 
and Frances Pryor. 1958 (Singer) 

A series of books illustrated with photo- 
graphs in full color from the famous 
Disney films and especially written for 
the middle grades of the elementary 
school. Neture’s Half-Acre: backyard 
insects in the struggle for survival. 
Seal Island: spectacular natural drama 
of the Alaska fur seal on their remote 
harem reefs in the Bearing Sea. Living 
Desert: an amazing variety of birds, 
animals, insects, and plants and how 
they support themselves in the hot sands 
of the desert. Vanishing Prairie: the 
buffalo and his neighbors still cling to 
life and to a small patch of the prairie 
they once owned. Bear Country: the 
story of nature’s most sagacious and 
clownish animal. Beaver Valley: life of 
the beaver, engineer, architect, family 
man, great provider. 


RELIGION 


Bible History Workbook. By Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D. 
(Benziger Brothers, Inc.) 

Designed to fix in the students’ minds 
the principal events of the Old and New 
Testaments. Adapted for use with any 
Bible History. 


Come to Mass. By Father Francis, 32 
pages (Seraphic Press) 
A workbook used as supplementary 
material, explaining sacrifice, the altar 
and sacred vessels, the vestments, the 
parts of the Mass, and how to live the 
Mass. Intended for Gr. 3 and up. 


Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Textbooks. By Sister Jane Marie 
Murray, O. P. and Vincent J. Giese. 
Book One: On the Way to God 192 
pp. paper-bound (1959) (Fides) 

Based upon Going to God, book one of 
The Christian Life, and adapted es- 
pecially for CCD use. Twenty-eight les- 


WARD'S RENTAL SERVICE 


sons per year, 900-1,000 words per les- 
son. Aimed to guide the student to an 
intelligent and active participation in 
the life of the Church. Books two, three, 
and four are in preparation. 


God’s Laws. By Father Francis, 32 pages, 
(Seraphic Press) 
The Ten Commandments on second 
grade level, with full-page illustrations 
that may be colored. 


Believe. By Father Francis, Books 1 
and 2, each 48 pages, 1958 (Seraphic 
Press) 

The Creed explained. Book 1 contains 

the first seven articles; Book 2, the re- 

maining five. Both books have a supple- 
mentary, enrichment function in ex- 
plaining the catechism answers on the 

Creed. Intended for upper grades. 


Keep My Commandments. By Father 
Francis, 48 pages (Seraphic Press) 
The Ten Commandments are clearly 
explained and attractively illustrated by 
way of traffic lights in this new cate- 
chetical teaching aid. Both the positive 
and the negative aspects of each com- 
mandment are stated directly, vividly, 
and concisely, so that the child recog- 
nizes the obligations and violations of 
each commandment readily. At the same 
time, each chapter arms the child with a 
code for virtuous living in a way that 
he cannot easily resist. Following each 
chapter is a very helpful summary of 
the major points of each commandment. 

Intended for grades 5-8. 


The New Baltimore Catechism and 
Mass No. 1. (Official Revised Edi- 
tion) By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael A. 
McGuire (Benziger Brothers, Inc.) 

For grades 3-5. Now contains a special 
treatment of the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass including an explanation of all 
the prayers, illustrations, questions, and 
tests. 


The New Baltimore Catechism and 
Mass No. 1 (French Edition). 
(Official Revised Edition) By Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Michael A. McGuire 
(Benziger Brothers, Inc.) 


For grades 3-5. Now contains a special 
treatment of the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass including an explanation of all 
the prayers, illustrations, questions, and 
tests. 


Marian Children’s Missal. By Sister 
Mary Theola, S.S.N.D. (Regina 
Press) 

Each page of text of the Mass, set in 
large type and simple language, is 
faced with a full page picture in beay. 
tiful colored Kodachrome reproduction, 
Interest in the pictures is sustained be. 
cause of their variety, various camera 
angles having been used with close-up 
views used judiciously. The latter half 
of the book is given over to Gospel 
stories for Sundays and holy days, told 
in simple language, suited to children 
8-12. 


The On Our Way Series. By Sister 
Maria de la Cruz, H.H.S., and Sister 
Mary Richard, H.H.S. (Sadlier) , 


An eight-year elementary religion pro- 
gram for use in Confraternity classes, 
Each of the Worktexts and Teachers’ 
Manuals is divided into 26 two-part 
lessons, for weekly or twice-weekly in- 
struction, according to the local pro- 
gram; the material is simplified but 
select, and the approach is kerygmatic. 
The first three texts and manuals are 
now available. With Christ to the 
Father, Gr. 1; Christ’s Life in Us, Gr. 
2; Christ Our Savior, Gr. 3. 


The Our Life with God Religion Series, 
By Very Rev. E. J. Westenberger, 
Very Rev. J. B. McDowell, and Rey. 
R. E. Kleiber, in collaboration with 
teaching communities in Green Bay, 
Wis., and Pittsburgh, Pa. (Sadlier) 

A new elementary religion series pre- 
senting the content of the Baltimore 
Catechisms in actual textbook form, 
with comprehensive and _ practical 
teachers’ manuals for each grade. God 
Loves Me, Gr. 1: the Creed, first pray- 
ers, introduction to the liturgy. (Spe 
cial first Communion edition available.) 
God Comes to Me, Gr. 2: Command- 
ments, penace and Holy Eucharist. God 
Gives Me Grace, Gr. 3: prayer, sacra- 
ments, and the Mass. God Teaches Me, 
Gr. 4: the Apostles’ Creed. God Leads 
Me, Gr. 5: the commandments. God 
Sanctifies Me, Gr. 6: the means of 
grace. God Redeems Me, Gr. 7: Bible 
history, the life of Christ. God Sane- 
tifies Me, Gr. 8: the history and fune- 
tions of the Church. 


EASY—Simple to Teach 


JEAN BARNETT DANCE AND 
RHYTHM RECORDS 


Wonderful for Demonstrations and Programs 
for 


Kindergarten—Primary and Elementary 
Grades. 


® CONFIRMATION ROBES AND 
ACCESSORIES .. . Attractive sample 
outfits for boys and girls sent on re- 
quest. 


© ACADEMIC CAPS, GOWNS AND 
—- .». On rental or purchase 
sis. 


@ CHOIR ROBES... On rental or pur- 
chase basis. Catalog free on request. 


The C. E. WARD CO. 
Dept. C 
New London, Ohio 


Please send for Free Descriptive Literature. 


GEORGE STANLEY CO. 
1225 So. Biscayne Pt. Rd. 
Miami Beach 41, Fla. 


Author of ‘Games, Rhythms, Dances.” 
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SCIENCE 


Exploring Science. By Walter A. Thur- 


ber, Gr. 1-6, 1956 (Allyn and Bacon) 


For the young pupils in Gr. 1-6, ac- 
tivity is everywhere—activity which 
opens constructive channels of thinking, 
doing, developing. This series builds on 
this fact. We emphasize first hand ex- 
periences; equipment easily procured; 
extensive use of pictures; careful at- 
tention to pupils’ interests and abilities. 
Through the Teacher’s Editions the au- 
thor provides the “know how” that 
results in confident science teaching. 


God’s World. By Painter and Skewes, 


elementary science series for Gr. 1-6 
with Teacher’s Manual for each 
grade; Thinking About God’s 
World, Bk. 7. By Sisters Mary 
Thomas, S.S.J., Ph.D., and Mary 
Felicitas, S.S.J., M.A., with a Teach- 
ers Manual; Knowing God’s World, 
Bk. 8. By Sisters Mary Thomas, 
S.S.J., Ph.D., and M. Columba, S.S.J., 
M.A., with a Teacher's Manual 
(Mentzer-Bush). TM’s give lesson 
plans, experiments, directions, etc., 
for entire year. 
A series of genuinely Catholic science 
textbooks which correlate science with 
religious thought. The series follows 
the philosophy of Guiding Growth in 
Christian Social Living and embraces 
the best features of the 46th yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Science Education in 
American Schools, as well as of leading 
diocesan courses of study in various 
parts of our country. 


Heath Elementary Science Series. By 
Herman and Nina Schneider. 1959 
(Heath) 


This series for Grades 1-6 captures and 
holds children’s interest in science. Its 
challenging material and exciting things 
to do make an irresistible appeal to 
children. The text is easy to read at 
each level. The illustrations, at ‘once 
childlike and scientifically accurate, 
make a large contribution to the child’s 
ease of understanding. The authors have 
prepared these books with full under- 
standing of the teacher’s problems and 
have made it easy for any teacher, ex- 
perienced or not, to teach science effec- 
tively and with enthusiasm. Six books, 
with Teachers Editions and Teachers 
Guides. 


Our Environment Series. Revised by 
Smith and Van Hooft. 1960 (Allyn 
and Bacon) 

Three texts that develop scientific think- 
ing while studying man’s environment 
and his place in it. Colorful, attractive 
new format and illustrations. 


Science and Living in Today’s World. 
By Sister Mary Felita Keleher, 
R.S.M., M.A., and Sister Maria Clare 
Markham, R.S.M., Ph.D. (Double- 
day). Gr. 1-6. 

An effective program suitable to the 
ages and abilities of grade children, 
designed to develop in each child the 
ability to observe the world of nature in 
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its concrete forms and in its simple 
structures and relationships. Teacher’s 
guide for each text. 


Science.and Living in Today’s World. 


By Sister Mary Amanda Taylor and 
Sister Agnes Marie Nolan, Gr. 4, 224 
pages (Doubleday) 


Testing Programs, Grades 3-6, ar- 
ranged to find out what the pupils have 
learned. Included in the separate Test- 
ing Programs is a test for each unit and 
two final examinations. 


Science Problems, Bks 1 and 2. By 


Beauchamp, Mayfield, West (Scott, 
Foresman ) 


An organized science program for upper 


grades or junior high school, designed 
to give children a growing understand- 
ing of the world in which they live. 
Studybooks and Teacher’s Editions. 


Science with Health and Safety. By 


Msgr. E. J. Westenberger, Ph.D., and 
Sister M. Aquinas, O.S.F. Grades 1-8 
1958 (Laidlaw) 


A complete program of science with 
health and safety incorporated. Through 
understanding science, health and safety 
that are taught in the Christian social 
way, the child becomes convinced of the 
need to develop understandings, atti- 
tudes, and the habits of Christian Social 
Living with respect to nature. He learns 
to accept responsibilities, to meet suc- 





A wonderful 
new book 
for parents 


and teachers — 





ALL FOR JESUS 
The WHY, the WHAT, and the HOW 


of Leading Children to Christ 


by SISTER AGNES THERESE, !.H.M. 


There is plenty of good theory in these 64 lessons on religion. 
But the author does not stop at telling parents and teachers 
what they ought to do: she shows them how, with care, enthusi- 
asm, and the skill born of fifteen years of effective work with 


little children. 








ALL FOR JESUS contains a life of Christ, an explanation of 
familiar prayers, the rosary, the Mass, and many points from the 


catechism. 


All parents and every primary, kindergarten and nursery-school 
teacher will find the inspiration as well as the carefully prepared 
material so essential to successful teaching. 


Single copies, $2 postpaid. Group 
orders, $1.50 per copy, plus postage. Write Catholic 


Department. 
MARY C, BURKE 


JOHN E. CREEDEN 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1010 West Washington Boulevard e 


Chicago 7, Illinois 





cessfully his daily situations in home, 
school, community and the world. 


The Tiegs-Adams Social Studies Series, 
Revised. By E. W. Tiegs and F. 
Adams. 1960 (Ginn) 

An up-to-date edition of a complete basic 
program in which geography, history, 
and civics are skillfully balanced to 
make learning meaningful. The books 
develop understanding, attitudes, and 
skills which contribute to intelligent, 
cooperative living and guide children to 
better citizenship. The revised edition 
features an extended and graded map 
program, up-to-date content, and new 
illustrations; other new features are 
Teachers’ Editions for Books One and 
Two and picture dictionaries. The re- 
vised editions for Grades 1 through 6 
take the child gradually from the home 
environment to the world. Manuals and 
Workbooks available from Grade 3 on. 





FOR RENTAL OR PURCHASE 
A wide choice of sound films in color and 
black & white , about the fascinating land 
“Down Under.” Free illustrated catalog 


AUSTRALIAN NEWS & INFORMATION GUREAY 
636 Fifth Avenue ¢@ New York 20, N. 
Ulustrated pamphlets and brochures also oes 


ATTENTION SCHOOLS! 
DO YOU HAVE OUR LATEST LIBRARY 
BOOK CIRCULARS? 


We shall be happy to send you a copy of 
our up-to-date complete list of librar 
books for Catholic Elementary or Hig 
Schools. Specify level. 


1. Catholic library books of all publishers. 


2 oe seen ae | lists of general books recom- 
tholic elementary and high schools. 


: on arom additional quantity discounts. 


_—— text a be eee - Catholic elementary 
schools including di 


Send us your request for a circular today. 


CATHOLIC BOOK & SUPPLY CO. 
SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Tht Miract 
Maralino 


Now available 


CINEMA GUILD 
10 Fiske Place, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
MOUNT VERNON 4-5051 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Basic Social Studies Program. By 


Hanna, Hoyt, Potter, and others 

(Scott, Foresman). At Home 

(Primer); At School (Grade 1); 

and In the Neighborhood (Grade 2) 
A new social studies program for the 
primary grades, with new provisions for 
developing basic thinking skills and 
basic understandings. 


Land of the Great Lakes. By Howell, 


Seehausen, and Shaw, 192 pages 

(Harr Wagner) 
A regional social studies textbook for 
intermediate-grade pupils. Featuring 
more than 40 short engaging stories 
based on the history and geography of 
the Great Lakes country. Abundant map 
studies. A low (third grade) reading 
level combined with unusually large 
(16 point) type. Numerous illustrations 
and maps executed in full color. Cloth 
bound. 


Your World and You. By Lawrence V. 


Roth, Stillman Hobbs (Laidlaw) 
An introductory social studies text 
which makes its contribution to better 
citizenship through presentation of ma- 
terial in three areas: the economic, the 
governmental, and the geographic. 
Through these three areas the pupil is 
brought to an understanding of the 
various forces that shape the world of 
today. 


SPANISH 


The Children of the Americas Spanish 


Series. By Babcock, et al., Gr. 3-4: 
Rosita y Panchito. 72 pages; Gr. 4-5: 
Chiquito y Cola Rizada. 96 pages; 
Gr. 5-6: Los Viajeritos Venturosos. 
96 pages; Gr. 6-7: Paco en el Peru. 
144 pages; Gr. 7-8 Miguel en Mexico. 
44 pages; Gr. 8-9: Carlos en el 
Caribe. 144 pages (Harr Wagner) 


Six books accompanied by teacher 
guides and correlated 12-inch 33'/s rpm 
recordings. This series constitutes a 
complete program for the teaching of 
conversational Spanish, grades 3-8 (or 
4-9). The aural-oral approach whereby 
pupils hear, then speak, then read the 
Spanish language is utilized. The 
Central and South American locales 
providing the background for the stories 
provide an abundance of material lead- 
ing to a better understanding of our 
neighbors to the South. Carefully con- 
trolled vocabulary development. Pro- 
fusely illustrated in full color. 


SPELLING 


Basic Spelling Goals. By William Kott- 
meyer and Kay Ware. For Grades 2 
through 8. Clothbound basic series, 
1960, _ Separate teachers editions 
(Webster ) 

A spelling program based on phonetic 
and structural groupings, in every grade. 
Children learn to spell by using definite 


spelling generalizations. Also contains 
handwriting hints and dictionary skills 
to strengthen spelling power. Text. 
Workbooks for Grades 1-8 are jp 
process, ready by middle of January 
1960. 


The Madonna Speller (Grades 2, 3, 4). 
By Thomas G. Foran, Ph.D., ang 
Sister M. Roberta, O.S.F., M.Ed 
1959. 128 pp. (Catholic Education 
Press). 

A completely new spelling series based 
on up-to-date research. Teachers in % 
dioceses were surveyed on their Spelling 
workbook needs and this series is the 
result. Catholic philosophy throughout, 
new word list, balanced phonetic and 
structural analysis approach, complete 
dictionary starting in grade four, per- 
forated test pages, Teacher’s Manual 
available. Approved by the Commission 
on American Citizenship. Grades 5, 6, 
7, and 8 will be ready in Spring 1960, 


Spelling for Word Mastery. 1959 Text. 
book Edition. By David H. Patton 
and Eleanor M. Johnson. 1959 Re. 
vised ( Merrill) 

A book for each Grade from 2 to & 
Rich readiness training, reinforced by 
diagnostic pretests prepared by Eleanor 
M. Johnson. Complete phonics and word 
analysis training, picture dictionary, 
handwriting instruction, continuous di- 
agnosis, and automatic review and test- 
ing. Teacher’s Manual with facsimilk 
pages from pupil’s book. 


Success in Spelling, Grade 1: Teacher’ 
Guide. By Richard Madden ani 
Thorsten Carlson (World Book Com. 
pany ) 

Provides practical procedures for put- 
ting the first-grade readiness program 
in spelling into successful operation 
The guide includes three separate worl 
lists (to meet individual differences) 
and specific exercises to develop auti- 
tory and visual discrimination. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia and 
Fact-Index. 15 vol. 1959 edition 
(Compton ) 

An encyclopedia for children and young 
people, adapted to meet school needs 
Vocabulary fits the level on which th 
material is most frequently used. Ar 
ticles arranged alphabetically by sub 
ject and include cross references to ft 
lated articles. The Fact-Index locates al 
pictures and material on any subject by 
volume and page number, and includes 
many thousands of brief independet 
items of information. 


Collier’s World Atlas—Globe Combi 
nation Reference Unit (P. Collie’ 
and Son Corp.) 

Combines with a revolutionary inflatable 
precision-printed 18-inch internatioml 
globe to produce a new aid for th 
teaching and understanding of economit 
geography and world relationships. Th 
globe is manufactured of tough 3-pl 
vinyl plastic with electronically weldel 





seams. Brilliant color-fast maps are 
sealed between 2 layers of plastic to 
prevent scuffing. Heavy metal atlas 
bookrack adds greater stability to this 
globe. 


Advanced Junior Dictionary. Thorn- 
dike-Barnhart. Edited by Clarence 
Barnhart (Scott, Foresman) 

A transition dictionary between the ele- 
mentary- and high-school levels, aimed 
directly at the vocabulary needs of 
upper-graders. Manual on How to Use 
a Dictionary bound in. 


The Childhood of Famous Americans 
Series. 98 volumes (Bobbs-Merrill) 
Ninety-eight volumes now available in 
a special School Edition, offering stories 
about the childhood of American heroes 
and heroines. Educators widely acclaim 
these volumes for their “low-vocabu- 
lary-level, wide-interest-range mate- 
rials.” Vocabulary level, Grade 4. In- 
terest range, Grades 4-8. 


Thorndike-Barnhart Dictionary Pro- 
gram. Edited by Clarence Barnhart 
(Scott, Foresman) 

Beginning Dictionary—Gr. 4; Junior 
Dictionary—Gr. 5-6. 


Winston Dictionary for Schools. By the 
Winston Dictionary Staff, 962 pages 
plus atlas (Winston) 

Intended for grades 4-9. Words, per- 
sons, and places in one alphabetical 
arrangement. Large, readable type. Up- 
to-date atlas. 


The World Book Encyclopedia. Nine- 
teen Volumes and three accompany- 
ing booklets. Field Enterprises Edu- 
cational Corporation: Merchandise 
Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, 1958. 

See Nov. 1958, pp. 208-210 for review 
of this latest edition. 


High School 
Textbooks 


ALGEBRA 


Algebra Accelerated, Book 1. By E. 
Justin Hills and Estelle Mazziotta. 
1959 (Bennett Co.) 


The purpose of this book is to quicken 
and enrich beginning algebra students. 
Major concepts are “previewed” so 
that the instructor may prepare them 
easily for presentation. Reference mate- 
rials for teacher and student and sugges- 
tions for the instructor are included to 
provide him with the best teaching aid 
for practical articulation with more 
advanced mathematics. 


Algebra and Its Use. By Grove, Mulli- 
kin, and Grove, Books 1 and 2, 460 
and 542 pages, il. (American Book 
Co.) 


Students of all abilities enjoy and learn 
algebra with these handsome, func- 
tional texts. Unique “write-think” ex- 
amples, simple inductive explanations, 
and the effective use of color help young 
people understand algebraic procedures. 


Introduction to Sets and the Structure 
of Algebra. By W. R. Krickenberger 
and Helen R. Pearson (Ginn) 

A clear introduction to some of the 
basic ideas of set theory, which has 
become a vital force in practically every 
area of mathematical thought. The book 
shows high-school students the vocabu- 
lary and symbolism of set theory, ex- 
plains how to operate with sets, and 
discusses the uses of set theory. 


Workbook for Algebra One. By Oscar 
E. Miller and Myrrl Summers 
(World Book Company) 

With fourteen topical sections of extra 
problems for practice and review, this 
workbook can be used to supplement 
any textbook in first-year algebra. En- 
courages neatness, legibility, and ac- 
curacy in the student’s work; simplifies 
for the teacher the reading and correc- 
tion of homework and tests. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


Applied Drawing and Design. By Scro- 
gin and Bettencourt. 1959 (McKnight 
& McKnight) 


Covers up-to-date information necessary 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SCIENCE 


H. AUSTIN TAYLOR, Ph.D. and FREDERICK T. WEISBRUCH, S.M., M.S. 


A New and Tested 


High School Program in the 


Theory of Science! 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SCIENCE is a bold and imaginative Program ideally suited to the present-day importance 


of pure science. 


appreciation of pure scientific ideas the core of the Program. 


FOS, intended as an introductory high-school course in science, aims to make the understanding and 


Convinced that the study of scientific thinking is a necessary part of modern education and culture, the authors 
offer the science student a picture of creative ideas in science and their controlled development. 


REGULAR TEXTBOOK EDITION, JUNE, 1960 
REVISED EXPERIMENTAL EDITION, 1959 


First Experimental Edition, 1958 


The FOS Program will include: 
comprehensive TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


TEXT, LABORATORY MANUAL, READINGS IN SCIENCE, TESTING PROGRAM, and 
Catholic Textbook Division—Doubleday & Company, Inc.—575 Madison Avenue, New York 22 


January 1960 








High School Texts 
(continued ) 


to provide a comprehensive ground work 
in many practical branches of mechani- 
cal drawing. Many problems and help- 
ful illustrations are included. 


Art for You and Me. By Sister Mary 
Joanne Christie, S.N.D. (Gregorian 
Institute of America) 

Basic Christian social living relation- 
ships through art presented with clear 
diagrams, reproductions, and references 
from such noted authorities as St. 
Thomas Aquinas and Pope Pius XII; 
a special feature is the presentation of 
many problems which make the study 
of art appreciation a personal and prac- 
tical activity. Also available is the Art 
History Chart which surveys art history 
from prehistoric to modern culture. 74 
black and white and colored prints come 
as part of handbook. 


Basic Aeronautical Science and Prin- 
ciples of Flight. By Robert M. 
Blacker (American Technical So- 
ciety ) 

Here is a lucidly written, profusely 
illustrated introduction to aeronautics, 
with emphasis on problems of design, 
construction, and operation of modern 
aircraft. Considerable space is devoted 
to vocational opportunities in today’s 
ever-expanding aviation industry. 


Basic Electricity. By Abraham Marcus, 
Ist Edition, 1958, 493 pages (Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc.) 

A basic text for introductory courses 
in electricity. This text is designed to 
familiarize the beginner with the basic 
principles of electricity and their prac- 
tical applications. 


Basic Woodwork Projects. By Harry 
McGinnis and M. J. Ruley. 1959 
(McKnight & McKnight) 


Modern projects for first woodworking 
courses in junior and senior high. Each 
project includes a working drawing and 
a photograph of the completed object. 
Suggestions are made as to why a cer- 
tain type of construction, kind of wood, 
finish, design, or size is desirable. 


Comprehensive General Shop. Vol. I. 
Edited by Dr. Carlton E. Bauer and 
Robert L. Thompson. Individual sec- 
tions authored by John Adams, Robert 
Cynar, John Douksza, James R. 
McDermott, Jr., John Miller, and 
Oscar Wright. 251 pp. 1959 (Bruce 
Pub. Co.) 
First of a three-volume series designed 
to meet needs of industrial arts teach- 
ers who are interested in teaching mul- 
tiple activities in the junior high school. 

The books are divided into sections on 
metal working, woodworking, graphic 
arts, electricity, ceramics and textiles, 
leather and plastics. Each section was 
prepared by a teacher specialist in that 
area of instruction. 


Finishing Materials and Methods. By 
George A. Soderberg. 1959 
(McKnight & McKnight) 


Twenty-four chapters concern the ma- 
terials employed in an extensive variety 
of finishing types and processes. Eight 


384 


chapters concern methods. Covers what 
is available for use, the origins, compo- 
sitions, characteristics, properties, and 
appropriate applications. 


56 Graded Problems in Elementary 
Sheet Metalwork. By Algot Ander- 
son. 1959 (McKnight & McKnight) 

An effective medium for the teaching of 
such basic skills as the reading of draw- 
ings, accuracy in layout, cutting, shaping 
and assembling. These projects were 
selected to be meaningful and stimulat- 
ing as they teach procedures. 


General Shop Handbook, Revised. By 
George A. Willoughby (Bennett) 
A modern, up-to-date, yet economical, 
shop handbook for the student. Projects 
in each unit are outlined step-by-step 
and illustrated to guide the student to 
successful completion. 


Graphie Arts. By Darvey E. Carlsen 
(Bennett ) 

A brand-new, well-illustrated text that 
clearly introduces the beginning stu- 
dent to each activity in the graphic 
arts industry. Emphasis is placed on 
actual completion of projects in each 
area of activity. 


The Hand Decoration of Fabrics. By 
Francis J. Kafka. 1959 (McKnight & 
McKnight) 

Gives complete information on stencil- 
ing, batic, tie dyeing, linoleum block 
printing, silk screen printing, home dye- 
ing, and freehand decoration. 357 illus- 
trations. 


Introduction to Art Education. By 


Ralph L. Wickiser (World Book ~ 


Company ) 

A book in which the theoretical and 
practical are combined with consider- 
able skill and understanding. The in- 
sights drawn from several disciplines— 
art, psychology, philosophy, sociology, 
and educational methodology—are ju- 
diciously applied in relating basic ideas 
to actual teaching procedures. The au- 
thor has been unusually sensitive to the 
needs of the art education teacher, the 
student of art education, and impor- 
tantly, the classroom teacher. Some 227 
photographs and sixteen pages in full 
color reflect the variety of techniques 
and approaches used by students from 
kindergarten through high school. 


Machine Shop and Foundry Projects. 
By Henry K. Kauffman. 1959 
(McKnight & McKnight) 

A selection of plans and designs to give 
valuable, practical experience as useful 
articles are being made. Drawings show 
exactly what is to be done while a short 
description tells how to proceed. 


BIOLOGY 


Biology: The Study of Living Things. 
By Sister Rita Buddeke, S.N.D., and 
Dr. Dale C. Braungart, 576 pages, 
1957 (Doubleday) 

A phylogenetic approach to the study 

of biology, thoroughly Catholic in spirit 





Elements of Biology. Revised by Ruth 


Exploring Biology: The Science of Liy- 


Problems in Structural Biology. By 





and truly scientific in execution. The 
text is written in a simple, clear style, 
interesting to the high-school student, 
yet without sacrificing the maturity 
that the subject demands. This pro. 
gram includes a Teachers’ Manual, 
Laboratory Experiments, a Testing 
Program, and Keys for the experiments 
and the testing. 












A. Dodge. 1959 (Allyn and Bacon) 
Designed to give the student a better 
understanding of himself and the living 
things around him. New subject matter 
includes vocations in biology, latest ad- 
vances in scientific research. 










ing Things. By Ella Thea Smith 

1959 (Harcourt, Brace) 
The fifth edition of a standard biology 
text, greatly strengthened and e- 
panded. Includes 32 pages of full-color 
charts. Supplementary materials, which 
include a laboratory manual, teaching 
tests Form A and Form B, a teacher's 
manual and keys. 


























































Roy E. Davis and Ira C. Davis 
(Mentzer, Bush) 


A combination study outline and labo- 
ratory manual following the structural 
approach in high school biology and 
accompanied by a separate test booklet 
(each test on a separate page and per- 
forated for easy handling). This man- 
ual is geared to all the new biology 
texts as well as recently revised texts. 
Key and answers furnished with class 
orders. 


Your Biology. By Ella Thea Smith and 
Lorenzo Lisonbee (Harcourt, Brace) 
Especially designed in content, organi- 
zation and format for the non-academic 
or “science-shy” student, this text ay- 
erages eighth grade in reading level. 
Illustrations, generous use of color, and 
abundant and varied activities help to 
motivate the student and bolster the 
learning program. Teacher’s manual 
with Unit Tests. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Today’s General Business. By W. M. 
Polishook. 1959 (Ginn) 
Up-to-date, practical training in every- 
day activities of business. Provides un- 
derstandings and skills needed by the 
wise consumer of goods and services. 
Helps to interpret current business-eco- 
nomic problems. Provides background 
for further training. Reading, writing, 
and arithmetic skills developed. Wide 
variety of exercises with provision for 
individual differences. Attractively il 
lustrated. Modern format allows clear 
showing of business forms. Workbook, 
Tests, Manual available. 


Catholic Prayers in Pitman Shorthand. 
Selected by Sister Thomas Francis, 
O.P. (Pitman) 

Contains from The Raccolta many of 
the most popular and _ best-known 
prayers written in model Pitman short- 
hand. 







































































































































































































































































































The CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 


Magruder’s American Government. Re- 


high school economics course, organized 


- The CHEMISTRY vised by McClenaghan. 1959 (Allyn around the flow of national income. A 
wall and Bacon) concluding chapter compares economic 
aturity Chemistry Man’s Servant. By Fliedner Annually revised and copyrighted systems. Accompanying teaching tests 
: De and Teichman. 1958 (Allyn and Amerjcan Government in its 43rd con- and answer key are available. 
fanual, Bacon) secutive year. Workbook and Tests 
resting The text presents a vigorous up-to-date available. 
iments course of basic Sey are Man The Citizen; The Foundations of ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
tary materials include: Teachers Man- Civil Society. By Rev. Joseph N. 
+ Ruth ual, Laboratory manual of 64 practical Moody and Joseph F. X. McCarthy, AND COMPOSITION 
con) experiments, a test booklet of 25 top- 512 pages (Doubleday ) 
better ical, and two term tests each with a key. Testing Program for Man the Citizen. English Grammar and Composition 
- living By Reverend Thomas J. Furphy, Series. By John E. Warriner, Fran- 
matter CIVICS O.S.F.S., and Gaetano L. Vincitorio, cis Griffith, Mary Evelyn Whitten, 
est ad- 1959. This testing program includes a and John Mersand (Harcourt, Brace) 
: : . test for each unit and two sets of first A revision and expansion of Warriner’s 
of Liv. rh cee tees thitys ned Bacon) and second semester examinations. two-book Handbook of English Series. 
Smith, 7 Our American Government Today. By Now, with a separate book for each 
The text consists of three parts—The Edith E. Starratt and Morris R. of the four years of high school, the 
biology Good Citizen and His Government, The Lewenstein, 1958, 528 pages (Pren- series provides fully for the student’s 
d & Good Citizen in His Community and tice-Hall, Inc.) year-by-year growth in grammar and 
1-color The Good Citizen in His Economic Life. This books gives a dynamic interpre- composition skills. The depth of cov- 
which This up-dated edition contains new ma- tation of how Americans govern them- erage, the areas of oral and written 
-aching terial on several subjects, among them selves. It fits the detailed processes of composition, and the amount and kind 
acher’s conservation and modern business con- politics and government into an intel- of drill material vary with the needs 
ditions. ligible pattern (local, state, and na- of a particular grade. Clear handbook 
B Government in the United States. By tional) enabling the student to make arrangement and format allow for ease 
e q Oka Stanton Flick and Henry L. sense out of their bewildering intricacy. of reference. Teaching tests and key 
= Smith (Laidlaw) for each text. 
i labo- A senior high school civics and gov- English Skills. By J. N. Hook, F. C. 
uctural ernment text which not only presents ECONOMICS Guild, and R. i Stevens. 1959 (Ginn) 
ry and the structure and functions of national, A series for grades 9-12 which develops 
booklet state, and local governments, but also : f skills in all types of communication. It 
ad per- instills in the individual student respect Our American Economy. By Richard Ww. follows specific guidance to students in 
sm for our form of government and a de- Lindholm and Paul Driscoll. 1959 understanding and formulating princi- 
biology termination to maintain our American (Harcourt, Brace) ples with abundant practice and test 
1 texts, way of life. A new and realistic approach to the material. Special labeling devices in 
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imperfections. 
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every- inertia which prevents one from living the supernatural life of the spirit. Father 
des un- Dion's brilliant chapters on Mental Prayer give you a wholly new understanding WITH 
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ervices, for using the particular examen as a weapon to combat a predominant fault. 
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ey profound thoughts in simple, vivid language. Every page is rich in apt analogies 
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color simplify teaching and learning by 
making rules, practice exercises, and 
tests easy to find. Workbooks, Teach- 
ers’ Handbooks and Keys, Tests avail- 
able for each book. 


Picturing Sentence Structure. By John 
Patterson. 1959 ( Merrill) 
Text-workbook, Grades 7-12, based on 
Reed and Kellogg method of diagram- 
ing. Contains 350 sentences for dia- 
graming, 44 model diagrams, 8 sets of 
practice exercises, final review exer- 
cises, and complete 10-page glossary of 
grammatical terms. Teacher’s Answer 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


America Reads Program. Revised By 
Pooley, Gray, Poley, and others: 
Good Times Through Literature, Ex- 
ploring Life Through Literature, The 
United States in Literature, England 
in Literature. (Scott. Foresman) 


A strong program of literature. Study 
aids keep teen-agers growing-through- 
reading power and literary appreciation. 


Teacher’s manuals available and test 
booklets. 


Literature for High Schools. By Hook, 
et al., (Ginn) 


Four anthologies edited for classes in 
reading and literature. Material offers 
varied and extensive reading in stand- 
ard and contemporary literature with 
a wide range of reading interests and 
abilities. Headnotes clarify purpose in 
reading ; questions help to develop read- 
ing abilities. Illustrations, pictorial 
maps in full color, and charts in color 
aid teaching and stimulate further read- 
ing. Varied use of color and design 
gives each selection individuality. Un- 
usually complete Teachers’ Manuals 
provide lesson plans, answers to text 
questions, background information, 
many activities and teaching aids. 


Literature of Adventure. By Hook, et al., 
(Ginn) 

Pioneer Heroes, Other Famous Ameri- 
cans, What America Means, Stories 
about People, Animal World, Canadian 
Neighbors, Here and There in Latin 
America, Teachers’ Manual and Key 
in preparation. 


Literature of Achievement. By Hook, 
et al., (Ginn) 
Your Daily Bread, Faraway Places, 
Making Good in a New Land, Achieve- 
ments in Courage, Sea Ventures, the 
Air Age, Includes Julius Caesar, 
Teachers’ Manual and Key. 


Literature of America. By Hook, et al., 
(Ginn) 
Chronological survey with special il- 
lustrations to give background for pe- 
riods, and coordinating pictorial time 
charts. Includes Our Town in a strong 
section of 20th century writing. Teach- 
ers’ Manual and Key in preparation. 
Literature of England. By Hook, et al., 
(Ginn) 
Chronological survey with well-rounded 
material on beginnings of English lit- 
erature, and the play Macbeth. Also 
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much attention to modern period. Spe- 
cial illustrations selected to give back- 
grounds for periods. Teachers’ Manual 
and Key in preparation. 


Macbeth in Modern English. Adapted 
by Currie; Call of the Wild. 
Abridged by Sandrus; Adventures 
with Animals. Adapted by Sandrus 
(Scott, Foresman) 

These are simplified classics, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grade reading level 
(unlabeled). 


New English Voices. By E. J. Gergely, 
Brother E. Patrick, F.S.C., Roy J. 
Deferrari. Revised edition, 1958, 798 
pages (Sadlier) 

A chronological presentation of Eng- 
lish literature adapted to the needs of 
the Catholic high-school senior. 


ETIQUETTE 


Good Manners: The Magic Key. By 
Margaret Stephenson and Ruth Mil- 
lett. 1959 (McKnight & McKnight) 

Complete revision of a book formerly 
called How-Do-You-Do? Designed to 
help youngsters learn proper actions and 
good manners at home and in public. 
For junior high students. 


FAMILY LIVING 


Preparing for Marriage. By the Rev. 
E. V. Stanford. 1958 (Mentzer Bush) 


A senior high school course designed for 
today’s youth in tomorrow’s adult world. 
A comprehensive view of marriage 
thoroughly Catholic and therefore re- 
alistic in facing all the major and 
minor problems of marriage in the 
modern world. A Teachers Manual 
furnishes background material and va- 
rious treatment techniques. Inexpensive 
paper edition for this basic 8-10 weeks 
course. 


FRENCH 


Francais, Premier Cours. By Dr. Leon 
E. Dostert, 469 pages. 1958 (Bruce 
Pub. Co.) 

Intended by the author for a two-year 
high-school course. It covers the basic 
structure and vocabulary of the lan- 
guage. The author is on the staff of 
the Institute of Languages and Lin- 
guistics at Georgetown University, 
School of Foreign Service. Twelve 
colorful situational wall charts (also 
reproduced in the back of the text) are, 
each, the focus of two lessons. 


F & W New Language Phone Method. 
A complete course in French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, or Italian. Set includes 
recordings by noted linquists, manual 
and textbook in a handsome case. 
1959 (Funk & Wagnalls) 

Six 33"/s High Fidelity long-playing or 
eighteen 78 rpm records. 


New First-Year French. By Kathryn L. 


O’Brien and Marie Stella LaFrance 
(Ginn) 





New Second-Year French. By K. L, 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


Fundamentals of Science, Revised Ex- 


Science in Daily Life. New Edition by 


Science in Everyday Life, 2nd edition. 


Science Problems Book 3. By Beat- 





This modern brightly illustrated text 
using the oral-aural method encourages 
rapid development of understanding, 
reading, writing, and speaking skills, 
Pronunciation is treated within the text 
proper. Included are Causeries to in- 
terest the student in the geography of 
France and in the French people, abun- 
dant exercises, increased provision for 
reviev. 














O’Brien and M. S. Lafrance. 1959 
(Ginn) 


Extends the oral-aural, student-centered 
method of New First-Year French to 
the second year. It uses new reading 
passages that discuss historical, cul- 
tural, economic, and social develop- 
ments in France. Other new features: 
more attention to word study, more 
exercises, shortened explanations, in- 
creased use of French; a revised pres- 
entation of the subjunctive. The text 
provides thorough review of first-year 
grammar. Many pictures. Tests avail- 
able. 











































































































perimental Edition, 1959. By H, 
Austin Taylor and Brother Frederick 
T. Weisbruch, S.M. 1959 (Double- 
day ) 
This text is intended for a ninth-grade 
course and emphasizes “pure science” 
as the starting point of a sound scien- 
tific education in the present-day Amer- 
ican high school. Revised edition in- 
cludes many improvements for more 
effective classroom teaching based on 
actual experience during the 1958-1959 
school year. Inexpensive format. 

























































































Francis D. Curtis and George Grei- 
sen Mallinson (Ginn). Workbook 
Teachers’ Edition, Workbook Tests. 
Teachers’ Manual and Key. 
A modern text which emphasizes prin- 
ciples underlying applications and trains 
students to think scientifically. Provides 
up-to-date information on such topics 
as solar batteries, artificial arteries, new 
developments in radar, M.I.T.’s Whirl 
wind computer, Brangus cattle, the 
DEW line, and the International Geo- 
physical Year. The book is very teach- 
able with many experiments and ex- 
ercises, an extensive testing program, 
and instructive illustrations. 








































































































By Obourn, Heiss, and Montgomery. 
624 pages (Van Nostrand) 
A colorful new edition of a popular 
ninth-grade general science text, fea 
turing the latest developments in atomic 
energy, earth satellites, and a host of 
fascinating subjects. 























champ, Mayfield, and West (Scott, 
Foresman) 
For first year high school. A continua- 
tion of the junior-high program devoted 
to the acquisition of general concepts 
through a problem-solving method of 
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attack. Teacher’s Edition and workbook 


colorful wall charts (reproduced at the 


lady or gentleman meet his social prob- 


<= available. back of the text, also) may be used lems, select a college or career, or pre- 
nial oo text, each being the focus of pare = ae service. Teacher’s 
; two lessons. manual available. 
skills, 
ie text GEOGRAPHY ° Solving Our Problems in a Democracy. 
to in- By Nelson L. Bossing and Robert 
Directed Studies to Accompany World : : 
~s Geography. Revised Edition by John GUIDANCE ~ ee ee bo ee 
nm for Hodgdon Bradley (Ginn) A problems nee or aoe is sc ao 
A workbook that is a practical aid to _—«‘t’s Your Edueation. By James J. Crib- which awe gt 4 ™ rm 8. a L 
K the teacher, for it shows students how bin, Brother Philip Harris, O.S.F., meet ‘ie aoe aa oie a ae: 
1 L to build geographic knowledge by us- and Reverend William J. McMahon. Cpe a on gh tle sill ce o in 
950 ing the proper study methods. It pro- Editorial consultant, Sister Barbara, adult bis ems they will mee e 
vides high-school students with a wealth S.C. (Harcourt, Brace) adult lite. 
ntered of activities including working with This is the ninth grade book in the Successful Living. By Peterson. 1959 
ich to globes, making graphs of climatic con- Insight Series, a guidance series for (Allyn and Bacon) 
eading ditions, and investigating community Catholic secondary schools. It discusses For courses in human relations with 
» Ct plant and animal resources. Abundant the transition from elementary to high emphasis on individual problem solving. 
— detailed work with maps is supplied. school. Teacher’s manual available. Workbooks include self-tests, activities, 
| : Se Seen eed 
more Global Geography. Van Cleef and Fin- It’s Your Life. By James J. Cribbin, and class projects. 
s, in- ney. 1959 (Allyn and Bacon) Ph.D., Brother Philip Harris, O.S.F., Young Living. By Nanalee Clayton. 1959 
| pres- A physical, economic, and commercial Ph.D., Rev. William J. McMahon, (Bennett Co.) 
e text geography organized around basic M.S.; Editorial Consultant, Sister Thoroughly discusses problems of these 
st-year trends which students may use as adults Barbara, S.C., Ph.D. (Doubleday) vital and difficult formative years, pre- 
avail- to make mature judgments and deci- The eleventh grade book of the Insight paring the youngster for future home- 


sions. Series, a guidance series for Catholic 


high schools, helps the young Catholic 
GEOMETRY 


Essentials of Solid Geometry, Includ- 
ing Spherical Geometry. By A. M. 
Welchons, W. R. Krickenberger, and 
H. R. Pearson. 1959 (Ginn) 


A brief course in solid geometry adapt- 
able to a 5-to-7 week course of study. 
It may be used separately or with the 
authors’ Plane Geometry. It has an 

adequate number of graded exercises. 
— Paper-bound. 


more Plane Geometry. Revised by Stone 1958 
sed on (Allyn and Bacon) 


making study and fitting him or her 
for better everyday living. . 
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8-1959 Utilizes the “learn by discovery” method 

of teaching “Algebra Refreshers” for u 
ion ie review. Optional sections on coordinate SCIENCE KIT — Recommended by Science 
. Gok or analytical geometry included. Solid Text Publishers, ACE! and 32 State Depts. of 
+kbook geometry is introduced in its natural Education, SCIENCE KITS are found in schools 


in every state. 


relationship to plane geometry. 
Tee The original, complete, portable laboratory for 


Plane Geometry. A. M. Welchons, W. © School Science Equipment — _ elementary schools, it contains over 80 pieces 
Ss prin- R. Krickenberger, and Helen R. chemicals, apparatus, of quality apparatus, manuals (text-correlated) 
1 trains Pearson (Ginn) teaching aids. and Blough & Blackwood’s Teaching Elementary 
rovides A modern text which helps students © Many available under NDEA Science. $39.95. 
topics understand the nature of deductive — Title Ill. SCIENCE KIT, JR. — Portable laboratory 
es, new proof, discover proofs for themselves, with all the equipment needed for successful 
Whirl- and practice deductive reasoning in science instruction from kindergarten through 
le, the everyday problem situations. Uses color Grade 3. Teacher's Manual of Experiments and 


Teaching Elementary Science Bulletin included. 
ACE] recommended. $21.75. 


SCIENCE KIT LAB — for the enlarged 
science programs in elementary and junior high 
school. Sturdily constructed of maple, the cab- 
inet has a heat and chemical-resistant top; 
Stainless steel sink; plenty of storage space; 
somery. ee —— wor ae ian 

” rubber-tired, ball-bearing wheels (two 
popular GERMAN equipped with swivels and brakes for easy 


ct, few ee — ee 4 positioning). $279.00. 


oe Deutsch, Erstes Buch. By Dr. Hugo J. Set “A” — 79 pieces of the finest quality Set “B’” — 134 pieces of equipment 
host Mueller. 472 pages. 1958 (Bruce Pub. apparatus — ideal for elementary schools. selected especially for Junior H.S. use. 
Co.) $59.50 $99.50 
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effectively as a teaching aid. Includes 
a new section on approximate numbers, 
material on the interrelationships be- 
tween geometry and other mathematical 
fields, a wealth of graded exercises and 
edition. up-to-date problems. 
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High School Texts 
(Continued ) 


HEALTH & SAFETY 


Youth at the Wheel. By Harold T. Glenn 
(Bennett ) 

Whether driver education is treated as 
a unit in science, the social studies, 
health education, or guidance, or is a 
separate subject of the curriculum— 
here is a text the teacher will find 
students will read with interest. It meets 
that half of the driver education course 
which is called the “classroom phase” 
as distinct from the “practice driving 
phase.” Over 600 photographs and 
drawings. 


HISTORY 


Civilization for Modern Times (Second 
Edition). By Nicholas A. Weber, 
S.M., S.T.D., and John L. White, 
S.M., M.A. 1958. 428 pp. (Catholic 
Education Press) 


A Catholic high school text in modern 
history covering the period from the 
Reformation to the Coronation of Pope 
John XXIII inclusive. This revision 
was published in late 1958. Workbook 
available. 


Man and His History, World History 
and Western Civilization. By Ross 
J. S. Hoffman, Ph.D., Gaentano Vin- 
citorio, Ph.D., Morrison Swift, M.A. 
768 pages (Doubleday) 


A moving, fundamentally chronological 
world history designed to give stu- 
dents a world framework in which they 
may be better able to see the place of 
their own country in God’s providential 
ordering of man’s life on earth. Teach- 
ers’ Manual and Key and separate Test- 
ing Program available. 


Man’s Achievements through the Ages. 
By Wm. Habberton, Lawrence V. 
Roth (Laidlaw) 

A new world history which traces man’s 
progress as a dynamic relationship of 
technical, social, economic and environ- 
mental factors. Present-day events are 
often used to clarify historical situa- 
tions which might otherwise be difficult 
for the student to understand. 


Our Nation’s Story. By Everett Augs- 
purger, R. A. McLemore (Laidlaw) 


A completely new American history text 
for senior high school with major em- 
phasis upon the period from the War 
Between the States to the present. Full 
recognition is given to the political and 
military history but, in addition, this 
history stresses the accomplishments 
made in the fields of economics, indus- 
try, science technology, and cultural ad- 
vances made in music, literature, and 
the arts. 


This Is Communism. By David Wein- 
gast. Foreword by E. F. Kennerly, 
Supt. of Schools, Newark, N. J. 1959 
(Oxford Book Co.) 

An authentic insight into communist 
theory and practice. Covers the eco- 
nomic organization of the Soviet world, 


living standards, political expansion, 
and the communist conspiracy in the 
United States and throughout the world. 


The United States: Story of Free Peo- 
ple. By Steinberg 1958 (Allyn and 
Bacon) 

A text that utilizes the chronological, 
topical approach. Stresses civic educa- 
tion and character building. 


Visualized Problems of American 
Democracy (Catholic Edition). By 
Kenneth D. Hart; edited by Rev. C. 
G. McAleer. 1959. Revised Ed. (Ox- 
ford Book Co.) 


An up-to-date interpretation of a wide 
range of social, political, and economic 
problems which confront the American 
people today. It emphasizes the Catholic 
point of view on such problems as 
marriage and divorce, education, and 
child labor. 


West’s Story of Our Country. Revised 
by Gardner. 1960 (Allyn and Bacon) 


A new, completely modernized version. 
The narrative is a chronicle of people 
and places, of events and forces which 
made America great. Two fundamental 
ideas are emphasized: that democracy 
in the U. S. grew steadily from early 
days to the present and that each Amer- 
ican citizen has a responsibility to pre- 
serve and nourish our democratic ideals. 


The World’s History. Third Edition. By 
Frederic C. Lane, Eric F. Goldman, 
and Erling M. Hunt. 1959 (Harcourt, 
Brace) 


A basic 10th grade text, organized 
around the major forces (such as na- 
tionalism, democracy, science, religion) 
that have shaped the world in the past 
and are continuing to influence its de- 
velopment. Treats significant interna- 
tional events to 1959 and gives timely 
emphasis to the Middle and Far East. 
Accompanied by a Student Guide and 
Workbook and separate booklet of tests, 
with answer key. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Homemaking for Teen-Agers, Book 2. 
By Irene E. McDermott (Bennett) 
An up-to-date general homemaking 
text for senior high students. Is not a 
revision of Homemaking for Teen- 
Agers, Book 1. Written on a young 
adult or advanced plane. Profusely il- 
lustrated. 


LATIN 


First Year Latin and Second Year 
Latin. By Charles Jenney, Jr. 1958. 
(Allyn and Bacon) 


Here is a new revision of the text 
previously done by Jenney. This revi- 
sion includes additional reading selec- 
tions, more questions and additional 
Hints and Helps to the Teachers. This 
revision is aimed at the parochial 
schools where teachers have asked for 
the materials that have been include. 
Workbooks for both titles available. 


MATHEMATICS 


Arithmetic in Life and Work. By Sid- 
ney J. Lasley and Myrtle F. Mudd, 
5th Edition, 1958, 299 pages (Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc.) 

A new edition of a text which provides 
for the mastery and application of the 
basic processes of arithmetic. Covers 
measurement, the uses of percentage, 
graphs, and the application of this 
knowledge to consumer problems. 


Basic General Mathematics. By Mar- 
garet Joseph and Mildred Keiffer, 
1st Edition, 1958, 464 pages ( Prentice- 
Hall, Inc.) 

For use as a basic text in general 
mathematics. Emphasis is placed on 
understanding the social and economic 
situations which call for application of 
the ideas and skills of mathematics. 


Basic Mathematics for High Schools, 
By Thordarson and Anderson. 1959 
(Allyn and Bacon) 


A basic text for classes in general 
mathematics, practical mathematics, ap- 
plied mathematics, and consumer mathe- 
matics. 


Foundations of Advanced Mathematics, 
By William E. Kline, Robert Oesterle, 
and Leroy M. Willson, 1959, 525 
pages, ill. (American Book Company) 

A constructive modernization of twelfth 
year mathematics, this textbook includes 
six self-contained sections dealing with 
advanced mathematics: solid geometry, 
trigonometry, analytic geometry, cal- 
culus, statistics, and algebra. Through- 
out, the emphasis is on analysis rather 
than on computation. Teacher’s Manual 
and Key. 


Fundamentals of Mathematics. By 
Stein. 1959 (Allyn and Bacon) 


Completely streamlined text and prac- 
tise book, ideal for accelerated pupils, a 
remedial program, or individualized 
teaching. Cloth-bound or paper-bound 
editions. 


An Introduction to Sets and the Strue 
ture of Algebra. By W. R. Kricken- 
berger and H. R. Pearson. 1958 
(Ginn) 

A booklet (paper-bound) introducing 
basic vocabulary, symbolism, and con- 
cepts of set theory through clearly 
worded text and illustrative examples. 
Includes exercises. For use with stand- 
ard courses in high-school mathematics. 


Mathematics to Use. Revised Edition. 
By M. A. Potter. 1959 (Ginn) 

A beginning course primarily for non- 
academic students in a revision that 
offers problems and topics for abler 
students. Color spotlights principles, 
exercises, etc. The text includes arith- 
metic plus business applications ; algebra 
for evaluating simple formulas, solving 
simple equations, understanding ratio 
and proportion, reading graphs; geom- 
etry for understanding simple facts in 
blueprints and machinery, and for ap- 
preciating form and design in architec- 
ture and nature. Workbook and Teach- 
ers’ Manual available. 
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The New Applied Mathematics. By 
Sidney J. Lasley and Myrtle F. Mudd, 
5th Edition, 1958, 457 pages (Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc.) 

A new edition which provides for the 
mastery and application of the basic 
processes of arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry. Teaches the use of mathe- 
matics in business matters and other 
consumer problems. 


Refresher Mathematics. By Stein, 1957 
(Allyn and Bacon) 

Expanded from two to four parts, this 
widely-adopted, comprehensive text is 
designed for use in grades 7 through 9, 
or for remedial and supplementary use 
in grades 7 through 12. Workbook, 
Tests, and Answers available. 


MUSIC 


Concert Time. By S. Preus. 1959 (Ginn) 
12 songs in two-, three-, and four-part 
harmony appropriate for concert, school 
program, or assembly presentation. 
Closer use of the canon, repetition of 
melodic and rhythmic figures, and the 
extension and diminution of familiar 
themes make these songs easy to learn 
(paper-bound). 


The Girls’ Book. By L. B. Pitts, M. 
Glenn, L. Watters, and L. Wersen. 
1959 (Ginn) 

A new paper-bound book for girls’ 
choruses, containing 30 songs arranged 
for SSA, in the easy-to-medium range 
of difficulty. This collection includes a 
good variety of songs which are inter- 
esting to teen-age girls: love songs, 
sacred songs, spirituals, folk songs, and 
Christmas songs. It is arranged for con- 
cert use. A few selections are written 
in close harmony. 


PHYSICS 


Elements of. Physics. Revised by Boylan 
1958 (Allyn and Bacon) 


A text which emphasizes elementary 
logic and measurement. A discussion of 
the latest developments in physics arises 
from the extension and application of 
the basic principles. 


Exploring Physics. New Edition. By 
Richard F. Brinckerhoff, Judson B. 
Cross, and Arthur Lazarus. 1959 
(Harcourt, Brace) 


Extensively revised to answer the re- 
quirements of the new standard physics 
course, this basic text gives greater at- 
tention to theories of physics and re- 
sults of modern research, but in a 
framework of the familiar organization. 
Full program of supplementary mate- 
rials, including a laboratory manual- 
workbook, available early in 1960. 


High School Physics. Revised edition by 
Oswald H. Blackwood, Wilmer B. 
Herron, and William C. Kelly 
(Ginn}. Workbook and Laboratory 
Manual. Teachers’ Edition Workbook 
and Laboratory Manual. Form A 
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Tests. Form B_ Tests. 

Manual and Key. 
This up-to-date revision of a successful 
standard text has a very full treatment 
of guclear material; uses color exten- 
sively in line drawings. The book is 
unusually teachable with new topics 
followed immediately by solved prob- 
lems demonstrating practical applica- 
tions and by easy originals. Full-color 
illustrations permit a dynamic study of 
color and spectra. 


Teachers’ 


The Physical World. By Richard Brinck- 


erhoff, Burnett Cross, Fletcher Wat- 
son, and Paul F. Brandwein (Har- 
court, Brace) 


A text that covers the major principles 
of physical science, requiring only sim- 
ple mathematics from the student. In- 
cludes a chapter on “Unfinished Busi- 
ness: Earth Satellites” and a 32-page 
section of 84 “further Experiments in 
Physical Science.” Teacher’s Manual 
and Teaching Tests, with Key. 


READING 


Basic Reading Skills for High School 


Use. By Monroe, Horsman, Gray 
(Scott, Foresman) 
Workbook providing a refresher on 
reading skills for high-school students 
not reading up to their grade level. 


Developmental Reading; a Handbook 


for Instructors 

Inc.) 99 pages. 
Prepared by reading specialists at Pur- 
due University for use by instructors in 
secondary schools and colleges, par- 
ticularly for those teachers who may 
have the opportunity to direct courses 
in reading improvement but who have 
not had formal training in develop- 
mental reading. 


(Psychotechnics, 


Julius Caesar in Modern English. 


Adapted by Katterjohn (Scott, Fores- 
man) 
Shakespeare’s play in modern, easy-to- 
read prose. Gives less able readers the 
preparation they need for enjoying and 
appreciating the original. Many study 
aids included. 


RELIGION 


The Christian Life Series. By Sister 


Jane Marie Murray, O.P., and Rev. 
Thomas Barrosse, C.S.C. Book 2: 
God and His People. 456 pp. 1959 
(Fides) 
An approach to a knowledge of God, an 
insight into the relationship that exists 
between God and man. Presents the his- 
torical approach based on Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and the scientific approach of St. 
Thomas Aquinas made easily intelligible 
for students. The first high school text 
to incorporate the latest Biblical re- 
search. 


New Baltimore Catechism and Mass 


No. 3. By Rev. Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., S.T.D. (Benziger Brothers, 
Inc.) 


COMPANY 


UGC EET 
ST ate ia 


Especially designed for the most 
religious of all holidays, the Blessed 
Easter Assortment is a suberb collec- 
tion of deeply religious cards express- 
ing the true reverence of that Holy 
day. Reproduced in full color, adorned 
with gold bronze on gleaming Krome- 
cote stock with a lustrous plastic fin- 
ish, the assortment is a veritable 
pageant of religious splendor. 


A superb collection of 12 
deeply religious cards of 
rich ecclesiastical beauty. 


Crestcard 


CcCOMPAN Y 


| 169-173 HIGHLAND AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 


Send COT a for Gree SAMPLES 


Please send me samples of your 1960 line 
Catholic Blessed Easter and All Occasion 


See 





High School Texts 
( Continued ) 


Official Revised Edition, Confraternity 
Edition. For junior high schools and 
high schools. Now contains 232-page 
section on the Mass with four pages 
of questions on the Mass, liturgical and 
historical explanations and application 
to Christian life. 


Our Quest for Happiness, Book 4. By 
The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence E. EI- 
well and others (Mentzer, Bush) 


The 1958 edition of Book 4 completes 
the revision of all four books in the 
series. Following the historical method 
and coinciding with the main outlines 
of the kerygmatic approach, the series 
makes a unified presentation of Doc- 
trine, Sacraments, Commandments, 
Liturgy, Scripture, Church history, vir- 
tues, and ascetical theology in a full- 
new Teachers Manual. 


The Revised Catholic High School Re- 
ligion Series. By Rev. Anthony J. 
Flynn, Sister Vincent Loretto, S.C., 
Mother Mary Simeon, S.H.C.J., and 
William J. Reedy (Sadlier) 


A kerygmatic presentation of Christian 
doctrine stressing the positive organic 
unity of “the good news of salvation 
through Christ.” In four parts: The 
Way, the Truth, and the Life, the 
life of Christ, the Apostles’ Creed, in- 
troduction to the liturgical year; The 


A New 


Triumph of Faith, grace, the sacra- 
ments, the Mass, and church history; 
Living Our Faith, the commandments, 
communal aspects of the proper of the 
Mass; Faith in Action, apologetics, 
the lay apostolate, preparation for mili- 
tary service, college, marriage; the 
communal aspects of the Ordinary of 
the Mass. 


Visualized Church History...By Sister 
Mary Loyola Vath, O.P., Ph.D. Rev. 
ed. 1959 (Oxford Book Co.) 


A survey of the history of the Church, 
including such recent developments as 
the martyrdom of leading churchmen 
in communist countries. A 1959 supple- 
ment includes the accession of Pope 
John XXIII, and the Church in our 
new states, Alaska and Hawaii. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Basic Sociology, Revised Edition. By 
Eva J. Ross. 488 pages (Bruce Pub. 
Co.) 

The revision takes into account all the 
latest literature and methods in so- 
ciology as well as the most recent 
findings in archaeology -and--in~ the 
closely related fields of biology, evolu- 
tion, psychology, and economics which 
beginners must grasp before they can 


have a sound foundation for later 
studies. 


High School Sociology. By Cole. 1959 
(Allyn and Bacon) 


Part I of the text explains the historical, 
cultural and biological aspects of the 
society. Part II deals with the individual 
as a member of the society. Part III 
discusses the problems confronting the 
present day society. 


SPANISH 


Practice Exercises for First-Year Span- 
ish. By Charles N. Staubach (Ginn), 
Teachers’ Edition of Practice Exer- 
cises. Test. Manual and Key. 


This attractive workbook with large 
open pages and lively pen and ink 
sketches supplements the text with ex- 
ercises designed to increase the stu- 
dent’s ability to speak, understand, and 
read as well as write Spanish. Each 
problem is approached from the stu- 
dent’s point of view. A minimum of 
English is used. The workbook includes 
challenging work for the more able 
student. 

Primera Vista. By Ginsburg-Nassi. 1959 

(Allyn & Bacon) 

This first year text follows the aural- 
oral approach used in Speaking Spanish, 
an introductory book by the same au- 





Communion 


Mary 
Speaks 


Here, from the pen of Reverend Henry P. Thiefels, C.S.Sp. Pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Detrot, Mich., and 35 years catechetical experience, is a remarkably well 
developed Communion book. Drawn from deep thought and prayerful meditation on Mary, the Mother of God, this attractive volume is a live sermon to all from the 
Heavenly Mother of mankind. Mary takes the soul of the child, and gives to each that spirit which so magnificently animated the Mother of God in all that she did. 
With her, the soul finds the Mass a real experience; the Rosary and the Stations live; and each part of the day becomes dedicated to God.—The book has warmth, 
understanding, simplicity, but yields no ground to profundity in dogma and theclogical accuracy.—It is lithographed in Italy, has 190 pages, and is illustrated with 66 
full-sized colored pictures. Size 5%/,” x 38/,”. The book enjoys the fuller attraction of a celulloid binding for girls with a full colored picture and gold edges. The 
boys’ is of imitation leather gold ornate. 


Wholesale price to the Religious is $2.70. Retail price is $3.40 


No. 5000/CG white celluloid cover with colored picture, high embossed plastic crucifix with gold corpus, mounted on gold background 
in inside cover, title is inscribed in gold letters, gold design and gold edges. 


No. 5000/IL black imitation leather, same features as above. 
Available at Your Favorite Church Goods Dealer 
Notre Dame Publishing Co., 54-60 Lafayette St., New York 13, N.Y. 
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thors. Stresses cultural life of our Latin 
American neighbors. 


Practice Exercises for Second-Year 
Spanish. By C. N. Staubach, J. R. 
Eldon, and J. W. Walsh. 1959 (Ginn) 


These exercises, which approach each 
problem from the student’s point of 
view, feature a minimal use of English, 
with many directions in Spanish. Trans- 
lation exercises are short and controlled 
to test accurate use of basic patterns. 
There are extra exercises for the more 
able student. The practice exercises have 
been designed with large, open pages, 
enlivened by pen-and-ink sketches. 
Teachers’ Edition. 


SPEECH 


The Art of Speaking, Revised Edition. 
By E. F. Elson and Alberta Peck 
(Ginn) 

A practical, readable book with a lively 
approach. The first fourteen units are 
devoted to fundamentals of speaking 
and speech organization. Ten units of 
applications follow. The text is com- 
pletely up to date with an extended 
treatment of TV and radio. Areas of 
activity recommended by N.C.T.E. are 
included. 


A Guide to Speech for High Schools. 
By Vincent J. Horkan, Ph.D., and 
LaMont L. Okey, Ph.D., 1959 (Noble 
& Noble) 


A class-tested student’s text providing 
practical assignments for a complete 
year’s work. Each student is given an 
opportunity to speak at least ten times 
in the course of the year, and, in addi- 
tion, the program allows ample time 
for criticism and class discussion. May 
be used in any high school English 
class. 


Speech for All. Revised by Markert. 1959 
(Allyn and Bacon) 
A text designed for use in public speak- 
ing classes. Also used effectively in the 
oral communication phases of regular 
English classes. 


SPELLING 


Common Words. By David H. Patton 
- Eleanor M. Johnson. 1958 (Mer- 
rill) 

For Grades 9-10. Teaches spelling, 
meaning, and usage of words most com- 
monly misspelled and misused by stu- 
dents and adults. Basic list of high 
utility words, plus review of hardest 
emery words. Teacher’s Answer 
ey. 


REFERENCE 


Cassell’s German Dictionary, The New 
German-English, English-German, 
1958 (Funk & Wagnalls) 

A completely new dictionary set in 
clear roman type. Maintains the same 
standard of scholarship as the “Breul,” 
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yet incorporates the scientific, technical, 
colloquial, literary, and practical Ger- 
man and English terms that have come 
into popular usage during the past 
twenty years. 1272 pp., 6 x 9. 


Cassell’s Italian Dictionary. Italian- 
English, English-Italian, 1959 (Funk 

& Wagnalls) 
An entirely new lexicon including the 
colloquialisms and new words of mod- 
ern Italian speech as well as the ob- 
solete words which occur in the works 


of the classic Italian authors. 1,104 pp., 
6x 97/4. 


F & W Standard Dictionary of the 
English Language, International 
Edition 1959 (Funk & Wagnalls) 

This completely new and comprehensive 
dictionary includes the latest scientific 
and technical terms, a simplified system 
of pronunciation, and concise word his- 
tories. Three-column format. 1,542 pp. 
ill., thumb-indexed, 8*/2 x 11. 


New International 1959 Year Book, 
Events of 1958 (Funk & Wagnalls) 


Oustanding events of the year chroni- 
cled in thorough, scholarly, vivid fash- 
ion by more than 300 authorities ; covers 
over 1,000 topics. 624 pp., ill., index. 


New Practical Standard Dictionary, 
1,600 pages 2 volumes (P. F. Col- 
lier) 

The completely revised, easy-to-read 
Empha-Type edition contains over 
150,000 vocabulary terms arranged in 
alphabetical order, 15,000 proper names 
—6,000 separate entries for synonyms— 
antonyms. 


New Standard Encyclopedia Year Book 
for 1958 (Funk & Wagnalls) 


Abridgement of the New International 
Year Book, Events of 1958; handy 
pocket size. 512 pp., ill, 47/4 x 67/s. 
Wilfred Funk publication. 


PuBLISHERS’ ADDRESSES 


Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 150 Tremont Street, 
Boston 11, Mass. 

American Book Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3, N. Y. 

American Technical Society, 848 East 
58th Street, Chicago 37, IIl. 

Ave Maria Press, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., Peoria, Ill. 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay 
Street, New York 8, N. Y. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1720. E. 38th St., 
Indianapolis 22, Ind. : 

Catholic Education Press, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 620 Michigan Ave- 
nue, N. E., Washington 17, D. C. 

P. F. Collier & Son Corp., 640 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 

F. E. Compton & Co., 1000 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 

Doubleday & Co., Inc., Catholic Text- 
book Div., 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 

Expression Co., Magnolia, Mass. 

Fides Publishers, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Follett Publishing Co., 1010 W. Washing- 
ton Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., 153 East 24th 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., Boston 17 

Gregorian Institute of America, 2132 Jef- 
ferson Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio 

Harcourt Brace & Co., Inc., 750 Third 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

HarrWagner Publishing Co., 609 Mission 
St., San Francisco 5 


D. C. Heath & Co., 286 Columbia Avenue, 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Henry Holt & Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park Street, 
Boston 7, Mass. 


Iroquois Publishing Co., Box 1315, Syra- 
cuse 1, N. Y. 


Kenedy, P. J. & Sons, 12 Barclay Street, 
New York 8, N. Y. 


Laidlaw Brothers, Thatcher and Madison, 
River Forest, Ill. 


Lippincott, J. B. Co., 333 West Lake 
Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Lohmann, E. M. Co., 413-415-417 Sibley 
Street, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Loyola University Press, 3445 N. Ashland 
Avenue, Chicago 13, IIl. 


Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16, Ill. 


McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, Il. 


McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 252 Huntington 
Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Mentzer, Bush & Co., 330 E. Cermak 
Rd., Chicago 16, Ill. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield 2, Mass. 

Merrill, Charles E. Books, Columbus 16, 
Ohio 

Nelson, Thomas & Sons, 19 East 47th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Noble & Noble Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving 
Place, New York 3, N. Y. 

A. N. Palmer Co. Inc., 902 South Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Oxford Book Co., 71 Fifth Ave, New 
York 3, N. Y. 

Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 W. 45th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Educational Book 
Div., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


The Regina Press, 164 Duane Street, New 
York 13, N. Y. 


Sadlier, William H., Inc., 11 Park Place, 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Scott, Foresman & Co., 433 East Erie St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Seahorse Press, Inc., Pelham, N. Y. 


Seraphic Press, 1501 South Layton Blvd., 
Milwaukee 15, Wis. 


Silver Burdett Co., Morristown, N. J. 

Singer, L. W. Co., Inc., 249-259 West 
Erie Blvd., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 

South-Western Publishing Co., 5101 
Madison Road, Cincinnati 27, Ohio 

Van Nostrand, D. Co., Inc., 120 Alexan- 
der Street, Princeton, N. J. 

Webster Publishing Co., 1154 Reco Ave., 
St. Louis 26, Mo. 

J. C. Winston Co., 1010 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 

World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Zaner-Bloser Co., 612 North Park Street, 
Columbus 8, Ohio 
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Closed Circuit TV a Quality Tool 


By Brother A. Francis, F.S.C. 


Is CLOSED-CIRCUIT television one of the answers to some 
of the problems now facing Catholic education? 

Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard of the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education of the Ford Foundation, who 
has made such an exhaustive study of the major con- 
cerns to education today, outlines the major problem 
areas confronting all schools in his work, “Schools for 
Tomorrow:” 


1. Size of the educational job— 

(a) The phenomenal and continuing growth in 
number of persons to be educated in the 
country. 

(b) The rapid change in the amount and nature 
of what people must learn. 

2. Adequate school personnel— 

(a) Can we find and train enough good teachers 

and school personnel to meet the need? 


(b) Can we make better use of present school 
buildings? 


Dr. Stoddard concludes that the utilization of tele- 
vision can help solve both the teacher and building 
shortage, and that television should have a permanent 
place as an integral part of the regular instructional 
program as a quality tool of instruction. 

Needless to say, those same problems are a ini 
concern of Catholic school administrators today. 


Brother A. Francis is principal of De LA Salle 
High School, New Orleans. He has taught in 
the grammar grades, in high school, and has 
been vocational counsellor for the Christian 
Brothers. He has served as principal of the 
Christian Brothers Southern Juniorate—St. 
Michael's High School, Santa Fe, N.M. 
Brother made an archeological study of San 
Miguel Mission, Santa Fe. He has contrib- 
uted to Our Sundoy Visitor, Educational 
Business, La Salle Digest, Religious Educator, 
and The Catholic School Journal. 


Considered as a Quality Tool 


It was primarily an interest in television as a qual- 
ity tool of instruction that first drew the attention of the 
faculty and administration of De La Salle High School. 
With so many graduates going on to college—between 
85 to 93 per cent—the faculty felt that something 
should be done to facilitate articulation between the 
methodology and disciplines in a high school class and 
those found in college and university life. A series of 
workshops with the heads of the English and mathe- 
matics departments of the local universities resulted in 
the decision to launch into a closed-circuit television 
project. The methodology of television teaching would 
be of necessity similar to the lecture system in college. 
There would be the associated disciplines of prolonged 
listening, attention to detail represented graphically, 
the ability to organize material presented in class into 
notes that are complete and meaningful. 

Senior English and American History were chosen 
as content areas that would be best suited, in our sit- 
uation, to being taught by closed-circuit or instruc- 
tional television. 

At this point it might be well to clarify what we 
mean by instructional television and in what it differs 
from educational television. Different from educational 
television which refers to the broad, cultural at home 
and at school viewing used so effectively by some of 
our larger school systems, instructional television op- 
erates entirely within the school itself. Programmed 
within the studio classroom or some other area of the 
school, it is carried by inexpensive coaxial cable to 
the varied receiving classrooms throughout the build- 
ing. 

Integrally a part of any decision to make use of in- 
structional television as a teaching tool are these im- 
portant considerations: 


1. television equipment, 

2. teachers willing to teach by television, 

3. the techniques affecting structuring and program- 
ming of classes. 
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3 BIG REASONS 


WHY YOU SHOULD BE USING 


SCHOOL MASTER 


FILMSTRIP and SLIDE PROJECTORS 


(1) Your teaching efforts are more effective 
when a School Master’s brilliant projec- 
tion is used. Pupils comprehend faster . 
with the brighter, more detailed image 
. . . projection problems are minimized. 


You can use Filmstrips or 2 x 2 slides 
with a School Master . . . a dual-purpose 
machine that utilizes the two most popu- 
lar and effective visual materials. Con- 
version from one to the other is quick 


and easy ... in seconds . . . without 
tools or removal of parts. 


You concentrate on teaching, not the 
projector. So simple is its mechanism 
. SO sure its operation, the School 


Master is easy for anyone to use. 
SCHOOL MASTER 750 
nee welts einalicaiee , School Masters, available in. 500 and 750 watt manual or re- 
rewind take-up (accessory) mote control models, are priced from $84.50. Exclusive acces- 
sory rewind take-up allows filmstrips to be rewound into storage 
container automatically. 


GRAFLEX | é shi, TAPE RECORDER 


The only tape recorder designed specifically 
for School Audio Visual Programs 
Weighs only 25 Ibs. True high fidelity performance. Push-button opera- 
tion. Exclusive built-in tape splicer. Two speakers plus ‘‘whizzer.”’ 
Sturdy carrying case with storage space for tapes, and microphone. 


3-wire power cord. Built-in power transformer. UL and CSA approved. 
Only $244.50. 


For additional information on the equipment shown, see your Graflex 
A-V dealer. Or, write Dept.CE-10, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. A 
A subsidiary of General Precision Equipment Corporation. 


~4 GENERAL 
Prices subject to change without notice. GRAFLEX PRECISION 
COMPANY 
*Registered Trademark 
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DIRECTORY BOARDS 
CORK BULLETIN BOARDS 
DESK NAME PLATES 


We will be glad 
to send you our 
latest catalog 
featuring these 
items. We have 


boards for in- Brother Andrew teaching American history in the 
studio classroom at Del La Salle High School, 

door and out- New Orleans. The monitors in the “receiving” classes 
door use, made are identical to those seen in this picture. 
The small camera in the background is used to 
pick up whatever is exposed in the 

Sestions two-way mirror at Brother's right. The microphone 
; hangs just under the teacher’s rabat, a small 


cylinder suspended from the neck. 


to your speci- 


37 EAST 12 STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. We shall consider each of these points separately. 


Television Equipment 


If you are fortunate enough to live in a large metro- 
politan area, you will have ample opportunity to study 


first hand the many different systems of closed-circuit 

television on the market. After viewing the equipment, 

carefully study the many folders and pamphlets rela- 

tive to the use of the different products in relation 

0 to every-day classroom use. Call on others—especially 
; : schools and universities that are using closed-circuit 

: Make subjects more interest- equipment. Check on the concerns interested in help- 
ing. Place facts at the student's ing you rather than simply making a sale and on their 
fingertips. And they're fun to use. ability and facility to install and service the equipment. 
How expensive should a closed-circuit installation 

CALENDAR OF SAINTS be? The simple yet complete installation which we ef- 
The necessary facts about 16 revered Saints of the Church. In- fectively used at De La Salle the first year of our op- 


cludes important data on their feast day, liturgical office, birth and erations—videcon camera, audio-visual mixer and re 
death, their patronage and the type of death they suffered. Onthe 


reverse are facts on the movable feasts for next 4 years, an ex- cpg —_ for Bve Classes—cost approximatel y oe 
planation‘of-fast and knowledge on 14 apostles. Has imprimatur This is the minimum in equipment. However, it is large 
of Francis Cardinal}Spellman. Available in English and Spanish. enough to permit the teachers to teach the same lesson 
to five classes at one time. Additional receiving sets 
VAIL ABLE and wiring alone are required to carry any lesson o 

Oo A program to as many more classes as desired. 
One major worry which naturally comes to the at- 
ee ee history ministrator’s mind when about to embark on a com 
’ mitment to use television for teaching is that he will be 
WORLD IN OUTER SPACE engulfed by a whole sea of complex equipment. The 
Facts about the fascinating worlds around us for quick and complexity of closed-circuit equipment is far removed 
easy reference, from that found in a standard commercial station. Our 
Send for free samples and prices. installation proved to be so simple that it was installed, 
maintained and operated solely by students. The mai 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL PROMOTIONS tenance contract with the local Dage Television distrib 
1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. utor took care of periodic inspections and minot 

changes that must be made in any new equipment. 
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THE CATHOLIC WAY"’--- 


SOUND FILMSTRIPS 


The Key to Christian Doctrine for 
Primary Grades 


The filmstrips were designed, written and edited by the Maryknoll 
Sisters... Sister M. Juliana and Sister M. Chaminade. 


The accompanying dramatic records were recorded at Maryknoll with a cast of over 70 people, under 
the inspired and imaginative direction of Sister M. Julia Bertrand. Original tuneful songs included to 
express the mood. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME, A COMPLETE CATECHISM FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


~ — of Creation; of God and His perfections, the Blessed Trinity, Creation of the Angels, World 
and Man. 


The Fall of Man, the Incarnation and Doctrine of Grace, The Redemption and the Mass; beautifully and 
clearly told in picture and story. 


A magnificent lesson on Confession, its meaning and preparation. 
Holy Communion and the Doctrine of Holy Eucharist delightfully explained in simple terms. 


TITLES: 4 The Complete set of 24 Color Filmstrips and 8 Hi-fidelity 


LITTLE ST. TERESA THE STORY OF GOD’S LOVE records and 88 page Teaching Manual 


Part 1: A Little Girl Named Teresa Part 1: Adam’s Sin 


Single Story (3 filmstrips and 1 record and 88 page manual) 


a 
g 
i 


3: Our 
—E BEST PRESENT FOR GOD 


, : Big Srether Makes up for David Evaluated by the Catholic Audio Visual Educators (CAVE) 
3 The Mass Males Up for Us All and given the highest rating for a series of this type. 


THE RIGHT ANSWER 
Part 1: A Story about Mary, God’s 
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Part 2: A Little Girl Named Mary Ann 
Part 3: John and His Friends 

A STORY OF THE BOY JESUS 
Part 1: The First Christmas Presents 
rites Jesus Escapes from the Wicked 
Part 3: At Home in Nazareth 

THE STORY OF GOD’S GOODNESS 
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E STORY OF GOD’S MERCY 
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If you would like THE CATHOLIC WAY for 10 day Class 
room preview, fill in and mail the attached coupon. 


MAI L C 0 UPO N T0 DAY 4 Please mail ‘‘THE CATHOLIC WAY” (24 filmstrips and 8 records.) 


If | am not completely pleased, | may return them for full credit without 


obligation in 10 days. 
ran Cco?R PrP OR AT E'D 
“‘Audio Visual Aids To Instruction” 


146-01 ARCHER AVENUE 
JAMAICA 35, NEW YORK | name 
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Expansion Flows Naturally 


Equipment-wise we found that expansion flows 
naturally from the facility and ease in using the equip- 
ment and in the desire to accomplish more education- 
ally. In our second year of using television we de- 
veloped a fixed camera installation that no longer 
necessitated a cameraman. The cameras are all fixed: 
one at the back of the studio-classrooms and the other 
at the two-way mirror which we shall describe later. 
In front of the teacher, affixed to the newly designed 
teacher's desk, are two small push button panels which 
permit the teacher to control lighting and switch 
cameras by pushing the appropriate buttons. The 
teacher thus controls every phase of what goes on in 
the studio-classroom and what is seen over the sets in 
the receiving classes. No extraneous cameramen are 
there to distract him at his class. 

What has brought most attention to De La Salle and 
its teaching by television is a device introduced last 
year which may well be in some form or other the 
blackboard of the future—the two-way mirror. 


The Two-Way Mirror 


As described in a recent article on television teach- 
ing,’ the two-way mirror is a type of glass commonly 
used in police line-ups. The mirror is set in a frame 
which is hinged to the side of a box which has been 
cut to permit the mirror to be placed at a forty-degree 
angle. The interior sides and back of the box are lined 
with small fluorescent lights which give an intense yet 
cool light. On the opposite side of the mirror is an 
opening in which is placed the lens of the videcon 
camera. With the lights on, the teacher can look 
through the glass to whatever is below it as through 
a plate glass. When the glass is looked at from the 
camera side, it offers the appearance of a fine mirror 
which reflects the image of whatever is beneath it. 


Brother Camillus is using the two-way mirror, 

a device at his right which allows one TV camera 
to pick up whatever is placed in this 
device—specimens, maps, charts, etc. 

The classroom monitor shows Brother's hand 
pointing to a line on a chart. He can direct 

the movements of his pointer by a glance at 

the monitor which faces him. Is this the 
chalkboard of the future? 


This image the camera picks up and sends along th 
coaxial cable to the receiving sets. The teacher a 
write, draw, show a picture or diagram or place som 
object on exhibit. The two-way mirror permits th 
students to see the exhibit, diagrams or figure exacth 
as the teacher sees it. Not only does it afford a cleare 
picture of written material for all the class—back ro 

and front row—but it also permits the showing of pie. 
tures, diagrams, and illustrations with greater facility 
and clarity. Figures and exhibits are seen in a thre 
dimensional aspect and can be moved to give a dm. 
matic action picture. 


The Teacher 


Instructional television is not a panacea for educa. 
tional ills or a magic formula for successful teaching 
As a tool, it will be just as effective as the teacher who 
uses it. However, television can efficiently and ec. 
nomically extend the rich educational outcomes of 
good teaching. It permits the gifted and experienced 
teacher to reach so many more students. The creative 
teacher is furnished with seemingly limitless possibil- 
ties of using graphic materials of all types. At the mere 
pushing of a button, instantaneous use can be made of 
the two-way mirror with its ever broadening educa 
tional potential, the film chains to show films and 
slides, recording devices to enrich a lesson, blow-up 
of material in biology and zoology which can be taken 
directly from slides under the microscope, and the 
many visual helps devised by a creative teacher. And 
all this the teacher can program without a moments 
hesitation during the lesson. 


Techniques Affecting Structuring, Programming 


When beginning to use instructional television each 
school seeks to achieve some specific educational ob- 
jectives. Its special techniques or methods of structur- 
ing will then depend on these educational objectives 
and the resources it has to realize them. 

At De La Salle we began our program with senior 
English and American history, teaching four sections 
at one time. Teachers with extra periods and practice 
teachers from local universities monitored the receiy- 
ing classes. In the second year—for research purposes- 
we cut the receiving classes in half and had beginning 
teachers entering the system monitor the classes. This 
coming year we shall use the “teacher-team” approach, 
seeking to test some of the assumptions of Images of 
the Future, the study of the Secondary School Prix- 
cipals Association. Two teachers will be teaching four 
sections at one time. One section will be with one 
teacher in the studio classroom, while the other three 
sections will be with the other member of the team it 
the large receiving room. These two teachers will work 
as a team, each teaching areas of the subject matter 
that he thinks he is most capable of handling effec 


* New Techniques in T. V. Teaching: Educational Business, 
Aug. ’59; p. 28. 
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tively. Teachers feel that this approach should have 
fine educational outcomes. 


Teachers See Advantages 


What, incidentally, do teachers who use instruc- 
tional television think of the medium as a teaching 
tool? The following are some of the advantages noted 
by television teachers: 

1. Need to plan lessons better. Before facing the 
cameras one is more conscious of the need to have 
every detail of the lesson planned and all activities 
delineated. 

2. The more capable and experienced teachers are 
enabled to reach more students than would be other- 
wise possible. 

3. Less repetition. Instead of teaching the same 
lesson four or five times with varying effectiveness, one 
“best” presentation can be made simultaneously to all 
classes. The time and energies can be devoted to more 
intensive preparation. 

4. Television teaching affords continuous oppor- 
tunity to teach students how to take notes and organize 
material. This has proven most helpful to the students 
entering college. 

5. Speech habits are broadened by participation in 
panels, symposiums, original orations, and readings 
which students make before the cameras. Such activi- 
ties are taken more seriously when they are televised. 

6. Television teaching makes for more mature han- 
dling of students. The rapport is such that it enables 
students to be more on their own and thereby learn 
initiative and dependability. Students seem more 
readily to realize their responsibility in the learning 
process. 

7. A more dramatic presentation of material. The 
ability of the camera to focus attention on a point of 
emphasis and the impact of close-ups serve to add 
intensity to the presentation of many types of material, 
especially illustrative materials like pictures or maps 
in history, models and figures in mathematics, demon- 
strations in science and outlines and films in English 
classes. 

8. Economy of time. Specialists on the school staff 
can distribute their services more efficiently by tele- 
vision. 

9. Facility to use other visual aids materials as films, 
recordings, and tapes. Light can be left on for note- 
taking. 

10. Television has many valuable, yet non-instruc- 
tional values such as telecasting visits of personalities 
and talks by outside speakers. 


How Effective? 


We have often referred to television as an effective 
teaching tool. Just how effective is it, really? To get the 
most authoritative answer to date, we suggest that you 
study “Teaching by Television,” the recent report of 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education of the 
Ford Foundation. 
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CLASS PROJECTS 


“OUR GUARANTEE” 
We guarantee that our plan will earn you 
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Finest Shccains Bars ' Holland erro : 
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RETAIL for 50¢ 5 Bar | tor 4OF pig. 
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RELIGIOUS Jewelry — Earring and 
Scatter Pin Sets 89¢ 
RETAIL for Set 


I. NO RISK TO YOU! 
2. ON CONSIGNMENT! 
3. “FREE” PRIZES! 
4, RETURN ALL UNSOLD! 
5. “FREE” PERSONALIZED 
WRAPPERS! 
G. WE PAY FREIGHT! 
7. CASH AWARDS TO 
MOTHER HOUSES! 


VALUABLE PRIZES AWARDED 


“TO TOP SELLERS” 
INCENTIVE GIFTS 


“TO TEACHERS” 
“FREE GIFTS TO CONVENTS” 


MAIL TODAY 


SIMS & CO. 
6007-11 Ogontz Ave. 
Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please rush full information. 


Telephone No 
Group Name 


Your Position in Group 





One of the many important auxiliary uses of instruc- 
tional television is the facility in using it as an educa- 
tional and cultural supplement to the traditional school 
offerings. Resource people and specialists from local 
universities and business groups can contribute much 
to supplement curricular offerings and to broaden the 
general basis of education by courses and lectures 
difficult to offer before. Television makes it possible for 
these busy resource people to reach hundreds of stu- 
dents at one time without the students having to be 
moved from the context of their classes. 

At De La Salle we have used many resources, 
especially in our senior English course. We have 
offered an entirely new elective course in geology. Just 
received is a grant from General Electric to teach a 
course in economics to seniors. This course, inci- 
dentally, will be taught by members of the business 
administration department of Loyola University of 
New Orleans—a new approach to articulation. 

Instructional television at De La Salle has been ac- 
cepted by students, parents and teachers. It has shown 
its value as a quality tool of instruction. Furthermore, 
it has shown how the barriers of class size and building 
shortage can be torn down so that the talents of gifted 
and experienced teachers may be used to bring the 
best in education to more and more students of the 
nation. Continued research in the use of television in 
education may well revolutionize our concepts of 
educational methodology. 

To determine the qualitative evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of our own program is the second phase of 
our study. Since its outcomes are more precise and 
factual, we have done most in evaluating the classes 


in American history taught by television. Classes were 
made up of students with matched I.Q.’s, sectioned so 
that one class was always with the teacher in the studio 
classroom, while the other classes never saw the teacher 
for a whole semester, except over the television 
receiver. 

How did these groups compare after standardized 
testing and how did they compare with classes taught 
in the traditional manner? There was little difference 
in the scores in the two television groups—live and 
monitored. Both groups, however, surpassed the group 
in the traditional class setting. Continued research in 
this area—especially with regard to the new teacher. 
team approach—should prove significant. 


Pius Xil on Nuclear Warfare 


(Continued from page 339) 
right direction. The statements and proposals by the 
great Pope Pius XII, rightly understood and practi- 
cally realized, are a sure formula for a durable peace 
among nations. 


Acta Apostolicae Sedis, vol. 33, 1941, p. 509. 
® Ibidem, vol. 35, 1943, p. 75. 

* Ibidem, vol. 40, 1948, p. 78. 

* Ibidem, vol. 44, 1952, p. 12. 

® Ibidem, vol. 47, 1954, p. 213. 

* Ibidem, vol. 47, 1955, pp. 284-285. 

7 Ibidem, vol. 48, 1956, pp. 37-39. 

® Ibidem, vol. 49, 1957, pp. 20-21. 

* The Pope Speaks, 1957, p. 157. 

®” Acta Apostolica Sedis, vol. 50, 1958, p. 23. 
4 Ibidem, vol. 45, 1953, p. 733. 

12 Ibidem, vol. 46, 1954, p. 749. 

8 Ibidem, vol. 49, 1957, p. 19. 

* Ibidem, vol. 50, 1958, p. 371. 

* Ibidem, vol, 46, 1954, p. 589. 

* Ibidem, vol. 45, 1953, p. 749. 


News of School Supplies and Equipment 


Physical Science Catalog 


A new 112-page catalog containing 
specifications for over 300 exclusive prod- 
ucts used in the physical sciences has 
been issued by The Ealing Corp., a 
Baird-Atomic Affiliate, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 

The items range from optical benches 
and cathetometers to galvanometers and 
electron impact tubes. 

Supplements on a quarterly basis will 
go to users. Copies can be obtained upon 
letterhead request to The Ealing Corp., 
40 University Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

SS&E 19 


Science Demonstration Table 
on Wheels 


What is illustrated is called the “In- 
structolab.” It is a movable demonstration 
table which the maker states meets all 
requirements for science instruction in 
chemistry, physics, and biology. 


It is completely self-contained with its 
own water, gas, vacuum, air, and elec- 
trical systems. An overhead projector 
comes complete with 200 transparencies 
of science charts, tables, diagrams, pic- 
tures, etc. : 

Two booklets and chemicals and ap- 
paratus for the several sciences come with 
the table. More information may be had 


from a 4-page brochure. Write to Labo 
ratory Furniture Co., Inc., Old Country 
Road, Mineola, N. Y. SS&E 20 


Penmanship in Spanish 


New textbooks in penmanship have re- 
cently been published by A. N. Palmer 
Company in Spanish. These materials 
offer easy and concise methods to enable 
children to write fluently and legibly in 
Spanish, first in manuscript and then in 
cursive. 

These are, of course, translations with 
suitable adaptation of vocabulary of the 
standard Palmer books used extensively 
in schools. The titles are: El Tipo Manw 
scrito por un Método Facil, Para Padres 
y Maestros, and La Escritura Cursiva pot 
un Métsodo Facil. 

We shall not be surprised to learn of 
schools introducing them as supplemer- 
tary material for mild drill, where Spanish 


(Continued on page 402) 
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BANK ON F ED ROYAL 


Royal ruggedness (not to coin a phrase) is like money in the 
bank for you. How so? 
lave Te- Royal’s tougher construction means less money spent for 
Palmer service—longer typewriter life—higher resale value (used 
aterials Royals bring up to 24% more than other makes). 
. enable And in schools—where time is money—timesaving Royal 
gibly in features such as MAGIC® MARGIN and TWIN PAK® Ribbon 
then in speed up training—make typing easier to teach, easier to learn. 
ns with That adds up to lower total typing costs—with Royals. 
- of the No wonder more than half of all typewriters in use in the 


® 
ensively nation’s classrooms are Royals. GYAL standard 
» Manw- To see how Royal lowers total typing costs, ask your Royal 


- Pad . ; 
pt a Representative for free Value Analysis forms you fill out Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
yourself, Compare other makes point by point with Royals. World’s largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


learn of 
plemen- 
Spanish 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 
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choose your films 


EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


The Catholic Way 


The Catholic Way is a series of 
24 filmstrips in color, averaging 25 
frames per strip. Each set of three 
is accompanied by a dramatic disc 
recording (12” 33!/,; rpm micro- 
groove). 

Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-01 
Archer Avenue, Jamaica 35, New 
York, is both producer and distrib- 
utor of The Catholic Way. The 
price of the complete unit of 24 
filmstrips, including the eight re- 
cordings is $130. Individual parts 
from the set, consisting of three 
filmstrips and one record, are $19. 


Series Evaluation 


This general review is based on 
a summary of the ratings granted to 
the individual units, in addition to 
conclusions reached through per- 
sonal inspection of the entire series, 


Buffalo Committee: 


Sister Mary Bibiana, S.S.J. 


Chicago Committee: 


Sister M. Carmelia, O.P. 
Sister Jean Philip, O.P. 





New York Committee: 


Sister M. Benedicta, I.H.M. 


reinforced by suggestions from the 
chairmen of the various committees. 

The series received a rating of A 
or excellent in the categories of 
theology and authenticity. From 
this it is evident that the sound film- 
strips very successfully present ade- 
quately for the primary grade level 
the selected Catholic doctrines. In 
addition, there are no discrepancies 
in the presentation of facts. 

The ratings for the item philos- 
ophy swung equally between B and 
A which means that the material is 
good to excellent in this field. 
Therefore the philosophy of educa- 
tion envinced in the work is fully in 
accord with Catholic teaching re- 
garding the nature of man, his pur- 
pose and destiny. The love of God 
for us is the continuing theme, im- 
plying the consequent obligation 
on the part of the child to a return 
of love. The examples chosen are of 
the best. 


CAVE Evaluating Committees 


The several evaluating committees and their membership as set up by 
the Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association are as follows: 


General Chairman: Michael F. Mullen, C.M. 


Rev. Leo E. Hammerl, Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Chairman 
Sister Augustine, $.S.M.M. 


Sister Mary Sacred Heart, O.S.F. 
Sister Mary Vincent, C.S.S.F. 


Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., Chairman 
Sister Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. 


Sister Mary Gratia, R.S.M., Dean, Mercy College, Tarry- 


town, New York, Chairman 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles M. Walsh 


Rev. John P. Breheny 


Brother Benedict Victor, F.S.C. 


Sister Julia Bertrand, M.M. 


The ratings for psychology aver. 
aged B or good. The question asked 
in this category was whether the 
series properly stimulates _ the 
senses, intellect, emotions, and wil], 
A strong appeal is made to the im- 
agination of the child through the 
frequent use of dramatization. Out- 
standing in the presentation is the 
use of choral recitation, hymns, and 
prayer. These give an emotional 
warmth to the series, inducing also 
in the child inspiration to make his 
own prayer to God. However, the 
addition of a series of thought ques- 
tions or points for discussion would 
aid in structuring the basic concepts 
for the mind of the child. In addi- 
tion the teacher’s manual lacks any 
suggestion for the taking of resolu. 
tions for the involvement of the 
will. On the whole, however, the 
psychological devices are excel 
lently planned and carried out. 

Correlation in the series received 
an average rating of B+. There is 
question here of how well the ma- 
terial is adapted to the needs, back- 
ground, and maturity level of the 
primary grade child. This is a very 
difficult field to work in and the 
series excellently meets the require- 
ments and restrictions imposed 
upon it. The content of the film 
strips embraces the usual subject 
matter for the primary grades: God, 
the Blessed Trinity, Christ, His 
Mother, Creation of angels and 
men, the Mass, Confession, and 
Holy Communion. The underlying 
theme of God’s love for us and ou 
duty to love in return is well of 
ented to the child mind. There is m0 
sentimental vagueness with regard 
to basic concepts. In vocabulary, 
pacing, dialogue, and _ illustration 
the material is geared to the childs 
experience and _ therefore, wel 
adapted to its intended audience. 

The rating was B or good for the 
category: organization. There i 
good unity and coherence mati 
fested both between the various 
units and within them. The orga 
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ization of the original 24 filmstrips 
into eight groups of three with one 
record for each grouping shows 
wise planning. This allows the 
teacher to run through the entire 
unit on a first showing and then 
break it up into organized sections 
for assimilation by the child mind. 
However, in certain cases frames 
are left to run too long, allowing for 
inadequate picturization of the con- 
cepts narrated. In addition, the 
evaluators remarked that some ex- 
traneous material could well have 
been omitted, for the mind of the 
six and seven year old is easily dis- 
tracted. 


Technical quality of the series re- 
ceived a general rating of A— or 
excellent. The art work and its re- 
production are in most cases finely 
executed. Good, uncluttered art 
with soft colors manifest an under- 
standing of the child mind. There 
are a few instances where a better 
use of contrast could have been em- 
ployed. The recording of the voices 
and music is clear and distinct. 
Throughout the work a simple, 
childlike atmosphere of love and 
affection is maintained. 


The item in the evaluative cri- 
teria termed utilization has the 
evaluator ask the question: “To 
what extent does the series provide 
a teaching experience above and 
beyond that accomplished by other 
teaching methods?” The answer of 
the committees was very favorable, 
for the ratings averaged B+, good 
to excellent. The young child in 
particular is attracted to pictures 
and stories so that the impact of 
this material on his memory and 
imagination is greater than that 
attainable through the printed 
word. However, as is true for all 
audio-visual material, optimum 
values result from use of both film- 
strip and text. The teacher’s manual 
accompanying this series might 
have done a better job in delineat- 
ing the basic concepts for the 
teacher through a series of discus- 
sion questions rather than through 


habits for Christian social living. 
The scores in this category swung 
evenly between A and B. Certainly 
for the child to see and hear 
children of various nations and 
colors praying together creates in 
him a better understanding of love 
for his neighbor, and a greater af- 
fection for such a concept. In addi- 
tion, the examples of Christian 
charity were frequent and keyed to 
his own experiences, and he had the 
best of models presented to him. 
However, the development of hab- 
its might have been more directly 
sought after. Virtue develops from 
repeated good acts, these in turn 
stem from the resolution in the will; 
but there was not very much help 
along this line. Affective love of 
God is strongly brought out; effec- 
tive love did not receive enough 
explicit treatment. The teacher's 
manual offers no suggestions for the 
development of acts of the will. 
Appraisal. This series is excellent, 
and highly recommended. The gen- 
eral rating is A—, and it well de- 
serves the CAVE Seal of Approval 
which is granted to it. Primary 


grade teachers of religion will wel- 
come this valuable audio-visual 
tool which will help them in their 
job of instilling into young minds 
the basic facts of God’s love for 
men. Congratulations are in order 
to the Maryknoll Sisters and to Eye 
Gate House, Inc., who collaborated 
in this worthwhile addition to the 
store of teaching materials for the 
primary grades. 


CAVE GENERAL CHAIRMAN 





Reader Reaction 
(Continued from page 328) 


she is much more observant of nature; that 
a rainbow or a color reflected on a surface 
has additional meaning, for she now un- 
derstands the phenomena involved. To 
quote a third, “the best thing the P.S.S.C. 
course does is to develop intellectual 
curiosity.” 

Challenging the gifted while caring for 
the average, providing understanding of 
scientific principles and developing intel- 
lectual curiosity, are these worthwhile 
goals? 

MorTHER IRENE HACHE 
Jeanne D’Arc Academy, Milton, Mass. 


The new Brentwood College for training Sis- 
ters of St. Joseph at Brentwood, L.I., graduates 
its first class in 1960. The college has recently 
added WHEELIT #3302 to its modern equip- 
ment. 

Wheelits are designed to suit many special 


requirements . . non-folding types for interior 


merely repeating the story line of 
the script accompanied by thumb- 
nail sketches. At least the inexperi- 
enced teacher should have some 
help along these lines. 


use only ...and folding models that can be 
carried in a car trunk, with ample room for 
other supplies. Every model is precision-en- 
gineered, Telecine perfectly when loaded, and 
is easily moved upstairs or down, over curbs 
and around sharp corners. 


For literature and prices write Dept. CE 


GRUBER PRODUCTS CO. 


Toledo 6, Ohio Phone CHerry 3-2481 


The final criterion, desirable out- 
comes, determines whether the 
series aids in the development of 
understandings, attitudes, and 
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News of School Supplies 
(Continued from page 398 ) 


has been introduced into the lower grades 
in a FLES program (Foreign Languages 
in Elementary Schools). SS&E 21 


Seating Flexibility with 
New Range of Folding Tables 


Now a school can select the exact 
table or table combination that it needs 
to meet its seating requirements. These 
Erickson tables, shown in the picture, 
have folded heights of 3’, 3'/s’, 4’, 5’, and 


6’. When opened, the length is double 
the height. 

Storage problems are simplified, the 
company points out, partly because of 
the smaller heights and also because the 
tables fold to only 7'/:” wide and nest 
easily. 

The tables come with or without 
benches, for recess wall or on wall con- 
struction or fully portable. 

The maker is the Haldeman-Homme 
Mfg. Co., St. Paul 14, Minn. SS&E 21 


Audio-Visual News 


(Continued from page 332) 

They are produced by author-photog- 
rapher-editor, Dr. J. Michael Hagopian. 
The titles: Himalaya; Life on the Roof of 
the World; Tibetan Traders; Asian Earth; 
and Problems of the Middle East. 
Teacher’s manuals accompany the films. 


RAISE $100! THE SWEET AND 
EASY WAY—50% PROFIT... 


School Groups 


PEANUT BUTTER 
CANDY 


EVANS CANDIES, INC. Dept. 
2714 Apple Valley Road, N.E. D 
ATLANTA 19, GA. 


Please send sample and information 
without obligation. 


The address is Atlantis Productions, 
Inc., 7967 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46. 
A-V 23 


Film on Lourdes 


The Catholic Film Institute of England 
and Wales has appointed Catholic Film 
Distributors of Yonkers, N. Y., as dis- 
tributor of the 16mm film, Lourdes. This 
40-minute film shows the town, shrines, 
and ceremonies. 

Says Rev. J. A. Burke, vice president of 


the International Catholic Film Office: 
“Here is a film about Lourdes which is 
stimulating and reassuring. Stimulating 
because it presents a familiar subject 
under a new and interesting light. 
assuring because it means that we 
have young Catholics able to use 
cine-camera in a fresh and 
manner.” 

Address inquiries for both lease 
rental to Catholic Film Distributors, 
Salem Way, Yonkers, N. Y. A-V 
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MAGNETIC DISC 


New fidelity. Easiest to use, 
' easiest to maintain. Indestructible, 
.. reuseable over and over again. 
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gives you unmatched simplicity—fidelity as never before 
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MRI—and only MRI—ranks simplicity with fidelity. These 
newest MRI advances continue to assure you maximum 
teaching effectiveness, whether your students record on con- 
ventional tape, the new MRI magazine, or the simplest of all 
methods, the MRI magnetic disc. 


) MRI services go far beyond technological leadership. Just as 


important—for teachers, too—are the “programming” and 
“results” aspects behind each installation. From its nation- 
ally conducted seminars, MRI has assembled basic facts con- 
cerning the most efficient utilization of electronic language 


MAGNETIC R 


126 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 - ALgonquin 5-7250 
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A SUBSIDIARY OF THOMPSON RAMO WOOLDRIDGE INC. 
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TAPE MAGAZINE 

So easy to use! No threading 
errors. Simpler for both 
teacher and student. 


RE-LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


teaching equipment. Now MRI offers this vital information 
as a continuing educational service. 


For 10 or 10,000 students...be the medium magnetic disc, 
magazine, or tape reels, you will find an MRI installation to 
exactly meet your needs and budget. And, as your program 
expands, MRI’s Building Block Concept protects your 
investment by minimizing expansion and conversion costs. 


For complete information about MRI Language Laboratory 
Equipment and educational services, write or phone today. 


G IINDUSTRIES 








MRI Language specialists available in your area for consultation. 
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one my writing arranged WT ete a= paper? | 


ey Aves ail my words spelled Ta Yo aN aes 


6.1s every ante Pela 

7.Do I have good spacing between letters? I 
§.Do I have good spacing between words? 

rAG my writing large erro ae 


as my slant even? : 


¥ 
Y 
V 
V 
V 
Vy 
S 
F 
\ 
y 
y 
y 
\ 
yy 


li.Do all th letters touch the line? 


iZ.Is 17 writing neat? 


(LLL LLtLs srs =74 
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